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PREFACE 


Tus is, I believe, the first attempt at an English 
translation of the ‘Enquiry into Plants.’ That it 
should be found entirely satisfactory is not to be 
expected, since the translator is not, as he should be, 
a botanist ; moreover, in the present state at least 
of the text, the Greek of Theophrastus is sometimes 
singularly elusive. I should never have undertaken 
such a responsibility without the encouragement of 
that veteran student of plant-lore the Rev. Canon 
Ellacombe, who first suggested that I should make 
the attempt and introduced me to the book. It is a 
great grief that he did not live to see the completion 
of the work which he set me. If I had thought 
it essential that a translator of Theophrastus should 
himself grapple with the difficulties of identifying 
the plants which he mentions, I must have declined 
a task which has otherwise proved quite onerous 
enough. However the kindness and the expert 
knowledge of Sir William Thiselton-Dyer came to 
my rescue; to him I not only owe gratitude for 
constant help throughout; the identifications,in the 
Index of Plants are entirely his work, compared 
with which the compilation of the Index itself was 
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but mechanical labour. And he has greatly increased 
my debt and the reader’s by reading the proofs of 
my translation and of the Index. This is perhaps 
the place to add a note on the translation of the 
plant-names in the text:—where possible, I have 
given an English equivalent, though I am conscious 
that such names as ‘Christ’s thorn,’ ‘ Michaelmas 
daisy’ must read oddly in a translation of a work 
written 300 years before Christ ; to print Linnean 
binary names would have been at least equally 
incongruous. Where an English name was _ not 
obvious, although the plant is British or known in 
British gardens, I have usually consulted Britten 
and Holland’s Dictionary of Plant-names. Where 
no English equivalent could be found, ¢.e. chiefly 
where the plant is not either British or familiar in 
this country, I have either transliterated the Greek 
name (as arakhidna) or given a literal rendering of it 
in inverted commas (as ‘foxbrush’ for dAw7éxovpos) ; 
but the derivation of Greek plant-names being often 
obscure, I have not used this device unless the 
meaning seemed to be beyond question. In some 
cases it has been necessary to preserve the Greek 
name and to give the English name after it in 
brackets. This seemed desirable wherever the author 
has apparently used more than one name for the 
same plant, the explanation doubtless being that he 
was drawing on different local authorities; thus xépacos 
and Aaxdépy both probably represent ‘bird-cherry,’ 
the latter being the Macedonian name for the tree. 
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Apart from this reason, in a few places (as 3.8.2; 
3.10.3.) it seemed necessary to give both the Greek 
and the English name in order to bring out some 
particular point. On the other hand one Greek 
name often covers several plants, e.g. Awrds ; in such 
cases I hope that a reference to the Index will make 
all clear. Inverted commas indicate that the render- 
ing is a literal translation of the Greek word ; the 
identification of the plant will be found in the Index. 
Thus eAAddpus is rendered ‘ cork-oak, though ‘ holm- 
oak’ would be the correct rendering,—cork-oak (quer- 
cus Suber) being what Theophrastus calls geAdds, 
which is accordingly rendered cork-oak without 
commas. As to the spelling of proper names, con- 
sistency without pedantry seems unattainable. One 
cannot write names such as Arcadia or Alexander 
otherwise than as they are commonly written; but 
I cannot bring myself to Latinise a Greek name if it 
can be helped, wherefore I have simply transliterated 
the less familiar names; the line drawn must of 
course be arbitrary. 

The text printed is in the main that of Wimmer’s 
second edition (see Introd. p. xiv). The textual notes 
are not intended as a complete apparatus criticus ; 
to provide a satisfactory apparatus it would probably 
be necessary to collate the manuscripts afresh. I have 
had to be content with giving Wimmer’s statements 
as to MS. authority ; this I have done wherever any 
question of interpretation depended on the reading ; 
but I have not thought it necessary to record mere 
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variations of spelling. Where the textual notes go 
beyond bare citation of the readings of the MSS., Ald., 
Gaza, and Pliny, it is usually because I have there 
departed from Wimmer’s text. The references to 
Pliny will, I hope, be found fairly complete. I am 
indebted for most of them to Schneider, but [ have 
verified these and all other references. 

I venture to hope that this translation, with its 
references and Index of Plants, may assist some 
competent scholar-botanist to produce an edition 
worthy of the author. 

Besides those already mentioned I have to thank 
also my friends Professor D’Arcy Thompson, C.B., 
Litt.D. of Dundee, Mr. A. W. Hill of Kew, Mr. E. A. 
Bowles for help of various kinds, and the Rev. F. W. 
Galpin for his learned exposition of a passage which 
otherwise would have been dark indeed to me—the 
description of the manufacture of the reed mouth- 
pieces of wood-wind instruments in Book IV. Sir John 
Sandys, Public Orator of Cambridge University, was 
good enough to give me valuable help in matters of 
bibliography. 
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I.—BIBLioGRAPHY AND ABBREVIATIONS USED 


A. Textual Authorities 


Wimmer divides the authorities on which the text 
of the wepi duray ioropia is based into three classes :— 


First Class : 

U. Codex Urbinas: in the Vatican. Collated by 
Bekker and Amati; far the best extant 
MS., but evidently founded on a much 
corrupted copy. See note on 9. 8. 1. 

P,. Codex Parisiensis: at Paris. Contains con- 
siderable excerpts; evidently founded on a 
good MS.; considered by Wimmer second 
only in authority to U. 

(Of other collections of excerpts may 


be mentioned one at Munich, called after 
Pletho.) 


Second Class : 

M (M,, M,). Codices Medicei: at Florence. 
Agree so closely that they may be re- 
garded as a single MS.; considered by 
Wimmer much inferior to U, but of higher 
authority than Ald. 
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P. Codex Parisiensis: at Paris. Considered by 
Wimmer somewhat inferior to M and V, 
and more on a level with Ald. 

mP. Margin of the above. A note in the MS. 
states that the marginal notes are not scholia, 
but variae lectiones aut emendationes. 

V. Codex Vindobonensis: at Vienna. Contains 
the first five books and two chapters of the 
sixth; closely resembles M in style and 
readings. 


Third Class : 


Ald. Editio Aldina: the editio princeps, printed 
at Venice 1495-8. Believed by Wimmer 
to be founded on a single MS., and that 
an inferior one to those enumerated above, 
and also to that used by Gaza. Its readings 
seem often to show signs of a deliberate 
attempt to produce a smooth text: hence 
the value of this edition as witness to an 
independent MS. authority is much im- 
paired. 

(Bas. Editio Basiliensis: printed at Bale, 1541. 
A careful copy of Ald., in which a number 
of printer’s errors are corrected and a few 
new ones introduced (Wimmer). 

Cam. Editio Camotiana (or Aldina minor, altera): 
printed at Venice, 1552. Also copied from 
Ald., but less carefully corrected than Bas. ; 
the editor Camotius, in a few passages, 
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altered the text to accord with Gaza’s 
version. ) 

G. The Latin version of Theodore Gaza, the 
Greek refugee: first printed at Treviso 
(Tarvisium) in 1483. A wonderful work 
for the time at which it appeared. Its 
present value is due to the fact that the 
translation was made from a different MS. 
to any now known. Unfortunately how- 
ever this does not seem to have been a 
better text than that on which the Aldine 
edition was based. Moreover Gaza did not 
stick to his authority, but adopted freely 
Pliny’s versions of Theophrastus, emending 
where he could not follow Pliny. There 
are several editions of Gaza’s work: thus 

G.Par.G.Bas. indicate respectively editions pub- 
lished at Paris in 1529 and at Bale in 1534 
and 1550. Wimmer has no doubt that the 
Tarvisian is the earliest edition, and he 
gives its readings, whereas Schneider often 
took those of G.Bas. 


Vin. Vo.Cod.Cas. indicate readings which Schnei- 
der believed to have MS. authority, but 
which are really anonymous emendations 
from the margins of MSS. used by his pre- 
decessors, and all, in Wimmer’s opinion 


1 See Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, ii. p. 62, etc. 
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traceable to Gaza’s version. Schneider’s 
so-called Codex Casauboni he knew, ac- 
cording to Wimmer, only from Hofmann’s 
edition. 


B. Editions 


H. Editio Heinsii, printed at Leyden, 1613 : founded 


on Cam. and very carelessly printed, repeating 
the misprints of that edition and adding many 
others. In the preface Daniel Heins! pretends 
to have had access to a critical edition and to a 
Heidelberg MS.; this claim appears to be en- 
tirely fictitious. The book indeed contains what 
Wimmer calls a farrago emendationum; he remarks 
that ‘all the good things in it Heinsius owed 
to the wit of others, while all its faults and 
follies we owe to Heinsius.’ Schneider calls it 
editto omnium pesstma. 


Bod. Editio Bodaei (viz. of Joannes Bodaeus a 


xii 


Stapel), printed at Amsterdam, 1644. The text 
of Heinsius is closely followed ; the margin con- 
tains a number of emendations taken from the 
margin of Bas. and from Scaliger, Robertus Con- 
stantinus, and Salmasius, with a few due to the 
editor himself. The commentary, according to 
Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, is ‘ botanically 
monumental and fundamental.’ 


1 See Sandys, op. cit. p. 313 etc. 
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St. Stackhouse, Oxford, 1813: a prettily printed 


Sch. 


edition with some illustrations: text founded on 
Ald. The editor seems to have been a fair 
botanist, but an indifferent scholar, thoygh occa- 
sionally he hits on a certain emendation. The 
notes are short and generally of slight value. 
The book is however of interest, as being appa- 
rently the only work on the ‘ Enquiry’ hitherto 
published in England. 

J. G. Schneider (and Linck), Leipzig: vols. 
i.-iv. published in 1818, vol. v. in 1821 ; contains 
also the wept airav and the fragments, and a re- 
print of Gaza’s version (corrected). The fifth, 
or supplementary, volume, written during the 
author’s last illness, takes account of the Codex 
Urbinas, which, unfortunately for Schneider, 
did not become known till his edition was 
finished. It is remarkable in how many places 
he anticipated by acute emendation the readings 
of U. The fifth volume also gives an account of 
criticisms of the earlier volumes by the eminent 
Greek Adamantios Koraés! and Kurt Sprengel. 
This is a monumental edition, despite the ver- 
bosity of the notes, somewhat careless references 
and reproduction of the MSS. readings, and an 
imperfect comprehension of the compressed 
style of Theophrastus, which leads to a good 
deal of wild emendation or rewriting of the 
text. For the first time we find an attempt at 


1 See Sandys, op. cit. iii. pp. 361 foll. 
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providing a critical text, founded not on the 
Aldine edition, but on comparison of the manu- 
scripts then known; the Medicean and Viennese 
had .been collated a few years before by J. Th. 
Schneider. We find also full use made of the 
ancient authors, Athenaeus, Plutarch, Pliny, 
Dioscorides, Nicander, Galen, etc., who quoted or 
adapted passages of Theophrastus, and copious 
references, often illuminating, to those who 
illustrate him, as Varro, Columella, Palladius, 
Aelian, the Geopontca. 

Spr. Kurt Sprengel, Halle, 1822. This is not an 
edition of the text, but a copious commentary 
with German translation. Sprengel was a better 
botanist than scholar; Wimmer speaks dis- 
paragingly of his knowledge of Greek and of 
the translation. (See note prefixed to the 
Index of Plants.) 

W. Fr. Wimmer: (1) An edition with introduction, 
analysis, critical notes, and Sprengel’s identi- 
fications of the plant-names ; Breslau, 1842. 

(2) A further revised text with new Latin 
translation, apparatus criticus, and full indices ; 
the Index Plantarum gives the identifications of 
Sprengel and Fraas; Didot Library, Paris, n.d. 

(3) A reprint of this text in Teubner’s series, 
1854, 


These three books are an indispensable supplement 
to Schneider’s great work. The notes in the edition of 
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1842 are in the main critical, but the editor’s remarks 
on the interpretation of thorny passages are often 
extremely acute, and always worth attention. The 
mass of material collected by Schneider is put into 
an accessible form. Wimmer is far more conservative 
in textual criticism than Schneider, and has a better 
appreciation of Theophrastus’ elliptical and some- 
what peculiar idiom, though some of his emendations 
appear to rest on little basis. A collation of the 
Paris MSS. (P and P,) was made for Wimmer; for 
the readings of U and M he relied on Schneider, 
who, in his fifth volume, had compared U with 
Bodaeus’ edition. A fresh collation of the rather 
exiguous manuscript authorities is perhaps required 
before anything like a definitive text can be pro- 
vided. Wimmer’s Latin translation is not very 
helpful, since it slurs the difficulties: the Didot 
edition, in which it appears, is disfigured with 
numerous misprints. 

(Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship (ii. p. 380) 
mentions translations into Latin and Italian by 
Bandini; of this work I know nothing.) 


C. Other Commentators 


Seal. J.C. Scaliger : Commentarii et animadversiones on 
the wept durav ioropia posthumously published 
by his son Sylvius at Leyden, 1584. (He also 
wrote a commentary on the epi airév, which 
was edited by Robertus Constantinus and pub- 
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lished at Geneva in 1566.) The most accurate 
and brilliant scholar who has contributed to the 
elucidation of Theophrastus. 

R.Const. Robertus Constantinus (see above). Added 
notes of his own, many of them valuable, which 
are given with Scaliger’s in Bodaeus’ edition. 

Salm. Salmasius (Claude de Saumaise). Made many 
happy corrections of Theophrastus’ text in his 
Exercitatsones Plinsanae. 

Palm. Jacobus Palmerius (Jacques de Paulmier). 
His LEvxercttattones in optimos auctores Graecos 
(Leyden, 1668) contain a certain number of 
acute emendations ; Wimmer considers that he 
had a good understanding of Theophrastus’ 
‘style. 

Meurs. Johannes Meursius (Jan de Meurs). Author 
of some critical notes on Theophrastus pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1640; also of a book on 
Crete. 

Dalec. Jean Jacques D’Aléchamps: the botanist. 
Author of Historia plantarum universalis, Lyons, 
1587, and editor of Pliny’s Natural History. 

Mold. J. J. P. Moldenhauer. Author of Tentamen 
in Historiam plantarum Theophrasti, Hamburg, 
1791. This book, which I have not been able 
to see and know only from Wimmer’s citations, 
contains, according to him, very valuable notes 
on the extremely difficult Introduction to the 
‘ Historia’ (Book I. chaps. i.-ii.). 
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II.—Tueopurastus Lire anp Works 


Such information as we possess concerning the 
life of Theophrastus comes mainly from Diogenes 
Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers, compiled at least 
four hundred years after Theophrastus’ death ; it is 
given therefore here for what it may be worth; 
there is no intrinsic improbability in most of what 
Diogenes records. 

He was born in 370 s.c. at Eresos in Lesbos; at 
-an early age he went to Athens and there became a 
pupil of Plato. It may be surmised that it was from 
him that he first learnt the importance of that 
principle of classification which runs through all his 
extant works, including even the brochure known as 
the ‘Characters’ (if it is rightly ascribed to him), 
and which is ordinarily considered as characteristic 
of the teaching of his second master Aristotle. But 
in Plato's own later speculations classification had a 
very important place, since it was by grouping things 
in their ‘natural kinds’ that, according to his later 
metaphysic, men were to arrive at an adumbration 
of the ‘ideal forms’ of which these kinds are the 
phenomenal counterpart, and which constitute the 
world of reality. Whether Theophrastus gathered 
the principle of classification from Plato or from his 
fellow-pupil Aristotle, it appears in his hands to 
have been for the first time systematically applied 
to the vegetable world. Throughout his botanical 
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works the constant implied question is ‘What is its 
difference?’ , ‘What is its essential nature ?’, viz. ‘What 
are the characteristic features in virtue of which a 
plant may be distinguished from other plants, and 
which make up its own ‘nature’ or essential 
character ? 

Theophrastus appears to have been only Aristotle’s 
junior by fifteen years. On Plato’s death he became 
Aristotle's pupil, but, the difference in age not being 
very great, he and his second master appear to have 
been on practically equal terms. We are assured 
that Aristotle was deeply attached to his friend; 
while as earnest of an equally deep attachment on 
the other side Theophrastus took Aristotle’s son 
under his particular care after his father’s death. 
Aristotle died at the age of sixty-three, leaving to 
his favourite pupil his books, including the auto- 
graphs of his own works, and his garden in the 
grounds of the Lyceum. The first of these bequests, 
if the information is correct, is of great historical 
importance; it may well be that we owe to 
Theophrastus the publication of some at least of 
his master’s voluminous works. And as to the 
garden it is evident that it was here that the first 
systematic botanist made many of the observations 
which are recorded in his botanical works. Diogenes 
has preserved his will, and there is nothing in the 
terms of this interesting document to suggest that 
it is not authentic. Of special interest is the 
provision made for the maintenance of the garden ; 
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it is bequeathed to certain specified friends and to 
those who will spend their time with them in learn- 
ing and philosophy; the testator is to be buried 
in it without extravagant expense, a custodian is 
appointed, and provision is made for the emancipa- 
tion of various gardeners, so soon as they have 

earned their freedom by long enough service. 
According to Diogenes Theophrastus died at the 
age of eighty-five. He is made indeed to say in the 
probably spurious Preface to the ‘ Characters’ that he 
is writing in his ninety-ninth year; while St. Jerome's 
Chronicle asserts ‘that he lived to the age of 107. 
Accepting Diogenes’ date, we may take it that he 
died about 285 B.c.; it is said that he complained 
that “ we die just when we are beginning to live.” 
His life must indeed have been a remarkably full 
and interesting one, when we consider that he 
enjoyed the personal friendship of two such men as 
Plato and Aristotle, and that he had witnessed the 
whole of the careers of Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. To Alexander indeed he was directly 
indebted ; the great conqueror had not been for 
nothing the pupil of the encyclopaedic Aristotle. 
He took with him to the East scientifically trained 
observers, the results of whose observations were at 
Theophrastus’ disposal. Hence it is that his de- 
scriptions of plants are not limited to the flora of 
Greece and the Levant; to the reports of Alexander's 
followers he owed his accounts of such plants as the 
cotton-plant, banyan, pepper, cinnamon, myrrh and 
xix 
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_ frankincense. It has been a subject of some con- 
troversy whence he derived his accounts of plants 
whose habitat was nearer home. Kirchner, in an 
able tract, combats the contention of Sprengel that 
his observations even of the Greek flora were not 
made at first hand. Now at this period the Peri- 
patetic School must have been a very important 
educational institution; Diogenes says that under 
Theophrastus it numbered two thousand pupils. 
Moreover we may fairly assume that Alexander, from 
his connexion with Aristotle, was interested in it, 
while we are told that at a later time Demetrius 
Phalereus assisted it financially. May we not hazard 
and guess that a number of the students were ap- 
propriately employed in the collection of facts and 
observations? The assumption that a number of 
‘travelling students’ were so employed would at all 
events explain certain references in Theophrastus’ 
botanical works. He says constantly ‘The Maced- 
onians say, ‘The men of Mount Ida say’ and so 
forth. Now it seems hardly probable that he is 
quoting from written treatises by Macedonian or 
Idaean writers. It is at least a plausible suggestion 
that in such references he is referring to reports of 
the districts in question contributed by students 
of the school. In that case ‘The Macedonians say ' 
would mean ‘ This is what our representative was 
told in Macedonia.’ It is further noticeable that 
the tense used is sometimes past, e.g. ‘The men of 
Mount Ida sazd’; an obvious explanation of this is 
Xx 
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supplied by the above conjecture. It is even possible 
that in one place (3. 12. 4.) the name of one of these 
students has been preserved. 

Theophrastus, like his master, was a very volu- 
minous writer; Diogenes gives a list of 227 treatises 
from his pen, covering most topics of human interest, 
as Religion, Politics, Ethics, Education, Rhetoric, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Logic, Meteorology and 
other natural sciences. His oratorical works enjoyed 
a high reputation in antiquity. Diogenes attributes 
to him ten works on Rhetoric, of which one On Style 
was known to Cicero, who adopted from it the 
classification of styles into the ‘ grand,’ the ‘ plain,’ 
and the ‘ intermediate.’! Of one or two other lost 
works we have some knowledge. Thus the substance 
of an essay on Piety is preserved in Porphyry de 
Abstinentia.2 The principal works still extant are 
the nine books of the Enquiry into Plants, and the 
six books on the Causes of Plants ; these seem to be 
complete. We have also considerable fragments of 
treatises entitled :—of Sense-perception and objects 
of Sense, of Stones, of Fire, of Odours, of Winds, of 
Weather-Signs, of Weariness, of Dizziness, of Sweat, 
Metaphysics, besides a number of unassigned excerpts. 
The style of these works, as of the botanical books, 
suggests that, as in the case of Aristotle, what we 
possess consists of notes for lectures or notes taken 
of lectures. There is no literary charm; the sen- 

1 Sandys, i. p. 99. 
2 Bernays, aT heoph insta: 1866. 
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tences are mostly compressed and highly elliptical, 
to the point sometimes of obscurity. It follows that 
translation, as with Aristotle, must be to some extent 
paraphrase. The thirty sketches of ‘Characters’ 
ascribed to Theophrastus, which have found many 
imitators, and which are well known in this country 
through Sir R. Jebb’s brilliant translation, stand on 
a quite different footing ; the object of this curious 
and amusing work is discussed in Sir R. Jebb’s 
Introduction and in the more recent edition of 
Edmonds and Austen. Well may Aristotle, as we 
are assured, have commended his pupil's diligence. 
It is said that, when he retired from the headship of 
the school, he handed it over to Theophrastus. We 
are further told that the latter was once prosecuted 
for impiety, but the attack failed; also that he was 
once banished from Athens for a year, it does not 
appear under what circumstances. He was con- 
sidered an attractive and lively lecturer. Diogenes’ 
sketch ends with the quotation of some sayings 
attributed to him, of which the most noteworthy 
are ‘ Nothing costs us so dear as the waste of time,’ 
‘One had better trust an unbridled horse than 
an undigested harangue.’ He was followed to 
his grave, which we may hope was, in accordance 
with his own wish, in some peaceful corner of the 
Lyceum garden, by a great assemblage of his fellow 
townsmen. 
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The principal references in the notes are to the 
following ancient authors :— 


Apollon. 
Arist. 
Arr. 
Athen. 
Col. 
Diod. 
Diosc. 


Geop. 
Nic. 
Pall. 
Paus. 
Plin. 


Plut. 
Scyl. 


Apollonius, Historia Miraculorum. 

Aristotle. Bekker, Berlin, 1831. 

Arrian. Hercher (Teubner). 

Athenaeus. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1827. 

Columella, de re rustica. Schneider, Leipzig, 1794. 
Diodorus. 


Pedanius Dioscurides, de materia medica. Well- 
mann, Berlin, 1907. 


Geoponica. Beckh (Teubner), 1895. 

Nicander, Theriaca. Schneider, Leipzig, 1816. 
Palladius, de re rustica. Schneider, Leipzig, 1795. 
Pausanias. Schubart (Teubner), Leipzig, 1881. 


Plinius, Naturalis Historia. Mayhoff (Teubner), 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS 
BOOK I 


VOI. I. B 


OEO®PAZTOY 
IIEPI ®TTON ISTOPIAS 


= 


A 


I. Tay gutav tras dvadpopas xal thy adAnv 
diow AnTTéov KaTa Te TA pépn Kal TA wdbn Kal 
TAS yevécets Kal TOvs Bious: 7O0n yap Kal wpdkes 

b) ¥ C4 “A > A 2 e A \ 
ovK éxovow BaoTep TA CHa. cici 8 ai pev Kata 
THY yéverw Kai TA TAON Kal Tovs Biovs evOewpn- 

, A e sf e A A , / 
TOTEpal Kal padous, al € KaTa TA pépNn WAeétous 
Eyovot ToikidNlas. avTo yap TovTO MpwTOV ovY 
e A 3 LA \ “A A 4 A \ 4 
ixavas apwptaTat Ta Tota Set pépy Kal pn pépn 
Karey, AAN Eye. TWA atTropiav. 

To peév ody pépos ate éx Ths idias hicews by det 
Soxet dtapévery } aTrA@s 7 Stay yévynTtat, Kabarep 


9 A , \ ow / \ ¥ 
ev Tots Cwous Ta VoTEpoy yevnoopmeva, TANV el TE 





1 +4 ins. Sch., om. Ald.H. 

2 xd@n, & more general word than dvvdues, ‘virtues’ : 
cof. 1.5.4; 8.4.2; it seems to mean here something like 
‘behaviour,’ in relation to environment. Instances of xd0y 
are given 4.2.11; 4. 14. 6. 

3 €yovo: conj. H.; %xovoca: W. with Ald. 
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THEOPHRASTUS 
ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS 


BOOK I 


Or THE PARTS OF PLANTS AND THEIR COMPOSITION. 
Or CLASSIFICATION. 


Introductory: How plants are to be claserfied ; difficulty 
of defining what are the essential ‘parts’ of a plant 
especially 1f plants are assumed to correspond to animals. 


I. In considering the distinctive characters of 
plants and their nature generally one must take 
into account their! parts, their qualities,? the 
ways in which their life originates, and the course 
which it follows in each case : (conduct and activities 
we do not find in them, as we do in animals). Now 
the differences in the way in which their life origin- 
ates, in their qualities and in their life-history are com- 
paratively easy to observe and are simpler, while 
those shewn ® in their ‘parts’ present more com- 
plexity. Indeed it has not even been satisfactorily 
determined what ought and what ought not to be 
called ‘parts,’ and some difficulty is involved in 
making the distinction. 

Now it appears that by a ‘ part,’ seeing that it is 
something which belongs to the plant’s characteristic 
nature, we mean something which is permanent either 
absolutely or when once it has appeared (like those 
parts of animals which remain for a time undeveloped) 
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ra 


; .ot gee : 7 . Pe TE EP a 
.. *, Bia rood 7 y4pas 7) whpacc atoBdAXeTa. TeV 


* 


$ a “a yw _ a> 9 eo 3 vee 
év Tots hutois évia ToradT éotly wot’ émréTEeLov 
éyew THY ovciav, olov advOos Bpvov pvrAXov 
Kapros, awAas boca mpd TOY KapTaVv 7} aya 
, a A ” \ > A e / 
ylverat Tois Kaptrois: Ete Sé adtos 0 BAacTos: 
aieh yap éripvow rAapBdve ra Sévdpa Kat’ 
éviavTov Opoiws év Te Tots avw Kal év toils Trept 
ef ef ? 4 A 4 , 4 
Tas pitas: WoTe, E& péev TIS TaVTA Ono pépn, TO 
a >/ 4 \ 2Q? \ 3. NN 
Te TAHVOS aoptaToy éotat Kal ovdérroTE TO AUTO 
Tov popiwy ei & ad pn pépn, cvpByoerat, Ov dv 
lA / \ , A \ es , 
TéreLa yivetat Kal paivetat, TadTa py elvar pépn’ 
Bractavovta yap Kxal Odddrovta Kal Kaprov 
4 a 
éyovTa wavTa KaAMw Kal TedeLvoTepa Kal SoxKel 
\ wv e \ Ag J 4 , ? 
kat éoTWw. at pev ovv arropiat aoxyedov eto 
avrat. 
Taya 8 ody opoiws adravta Entntéov ove 
> a v Ww 7)9 a \ A 
éy tois adXots 00 baa mpos Thy ryéveour, 
BJ 4 , 4 / A 
auTa Te Ta yevvapeva pépn Oeréov olov rovs 
Kaptovs. ovdé yap ta &uBpva tov Cow. et 


Sé dy tH wpa dye TodTO ye KaddAMOTO?, 





1 ¢,e. the male inflorescence of some trees; the term is 
of course wider than ‘ catkin.’ 
2 ¢.e. flower, catkin, leaf, fruit, shoot. 
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—permanent, that is, unless it be lost by disease, age 
or mutilation. However some of the parts of plants 
are such that their existence is limited to a year, for 
instance, flower, ‘ catkin,’! leaf, fruit, in fact all 
those parts which are antecedent to the fruit or else 
appear along with it. Also the new shoot itself must 
be included with these ; for trees always make fresh 
growth every year alike in the parts above ground 
and in those which pertain to the roots. So that if 
one sets these ? down as ‘ parts,’ the number of parts 
will be indeterminate and constantly changing ; 
if on the other hand these are not to be called 
‘parts,’ the result will be that things which are 
essential if the plant is to reach its perfection, and 
which are its conspicuous features, are nevertheless 
not ‘parts’; for any plant always appears to be, as 
indeed it is, more comely and more perfect when it 
makes new growth, blooms, and bears fruit. Such, 
we may say, are the difficulties involved in defining 
a ‘part.’ 

But perhaps we should not expect to find in 
plants a complete correspondence with animals 
in regard to those things which concern repro- 
duction any more than in other respects; and so 
we should reckon as ‘parts’ even those things 
to which the plant gives birth, for instance their 
fruits, although? we do not so reckon the unborn 
young of animals. (However, if such ¢ a product seems 
fairest to the eye, because the plant is then in its 
prime, we can draw no inference from this in 


3 obdt yap : obdt seems to mean no more than od (¢f. neque 
enim=non enim) ; yap refers back to the beginning of the §. 

4 dv tH Spa Wer rutTd ye I conj.; rH Spq Spe rd ye vulg. 
W.; rovto, t.e. flower or fruit. 
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ovdey onpetov, érel kat trav Cowv evOevel ra 
KUOVTA. 

TIovAd 8 Kai ra pépn nat’ éviavrov amo- 
Barra, xabdrep of te EXabot Ta Képata Kal 
Ta hwrevovTa TA TrEpa Kal TpLYas TETpaTroOa: 
4 b] 2Q\ A ” \ 14 a A 
@or ovdey aToTOV GAXwWS TE Kal Gpotov ov TE 
hurroPoreiv To Taos. 

¢ 4, > IQ \ \ \ \ 4 > 

Qoatras 8 obbé Ta pos THY yéveoww érret Kal 
év tois Cohois Ta pev ouvextixterat Ta 8 atro- 

4 4 > 4 A 4 ” 
xcaaipetas Kabatrep adroTpLa THs PucEews. ove 
5é wapatAnoiws Kal ta wept thy BrAdoTnow 
éyew. 1 yap Tor BAdoTnats yevécews Yap earth 
THS TeNELAS. 

"Orws Sé xaldrep eimopev ovdé marta 
opoiws Kal érl Trav Caowv An Tréov. Sv 6 Kal o 
apvOuos aoptatos’ mavtayn yap BraorntiKov 
dre kal travtayn Cav. wate TavTa péev ovTaS 
e Ul 9 , 3 re) 9 a 
UroAnTTéov ov povov eis Ta viv GANA Kal Tov 
pedXOVTMOY Xap doa yap py olov te ado- 
potouv Teplepyov TO yAiyerOat TavrTws, va py 

\ \ > + ’ , , e \ 
Kal THY otKelay amoBddAdAwpev Dewpiav. 1 &é 
ictopia Tov puTay cot ws ATAOS eiTreiy } KaTA 

1 ebOeved conj. Sch., ed@ere? UMVAId. i.e. we do not 
argue from the fact that animals are at their handsomest 
in the breeding season that the young is therefore ‘ part”: of 
the animal. 

2 Lit. ‘which are in holes,’ in allusion to the well-known 
belief that animals (especially birds) which are out of sight 
in the winter are hiding in holes; the text is supported by 
[Arist.] de plantis 1. 3, the author of which had evidently 


read this passage ; but Laas some such words as rds re 
podlbas xa) have dropped out after pwAedvorra. 
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support of our argument, since even among animals 
those that are with young are at their best.?) 

Again many plants shed their parts every year, 
even as stags shed their horns, birds which hiber- 
nate? their feathers, four-footed beasts their hair: 
so that it is not strange that the parts of plants 
should not be permanent, especially as what thus 
occurs in animals and the shedding of leaves in 
plants are analogous processes. 

In like manner the parts concerned with repro- 
duction are not permanent in plants; for even 
in animals there are things which are separated 
from the parent when the young is born, and 
there are other things® which are cleansed away, 
as though neither of these belonged to the animal’s 
essential nature. And so too it appears to be with 
the growth of plants ; for of course growth leads up 
to reproduction as the completion of the process.‘ 

And in general, as we have said, we must not assume 
that in all respects there is complete correspondence 
between plants and animals. And that is why the 
number also of parts is indeterminate ; for a plant has 
the power of growth in all its parts, inasmuch as it 
has life in all its parts. Wherefore we should assume 
the truth to be as I have said, not only in regard to 
the matters now before us, but in view also of those 
which will come before us presently ; for it is waste 
of time to take great pains to make comparisons 
where that is impossible, and in so doing we may 
lose sight also of our proper subject of enquiry. 
The enquiry into plants, to put it generally, may 

3 4.e. the embryo is not the only thing derived from the 
sel animal which is not a ‘ part’ of it; there is also the 


-supply produced with the young, and the after-birth. 
of. C.P. 1.11. 8. 
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ta éw popia Kai Thy OdAnv popdyyv 7) KaTa Ta 
A , “A A 
évtos, @oTrep emi TOV Cwwv TA eK TAY avaToLar. 
Anrréov & év avtois Toid te Twacw brdapye 
Tauta Kat troia idsa Kal” Exactov yévos, ett Se 
A A a 9 . 
TOV AUTOV Troia Gpota: Aéyw 8 olov Pvdrdov pila 
droves. ov Set Se ovdé TOVTO NavOdver et Te Kat’ 
dvaroyiav Oewpnréov, Barrep él taV Sowv, THY 
avahopay rotoupévous SHrov Ste mpos Ta ép- 
depéotata kai terevoTrata. Kal amras Oé doa 
eo! 3 a b J, aA 3 al , e 
Tov ev huTois ahopowwtéov T@ €v Tois Fwois, @S 
dv tis TH yf GvadXoyov adopolot. taita pév ovv 
: PY Y }0l0t. He 
SiwpicOw Toy TpoTrov TovTOD. 
Ai 5 trav pepov diahopal oyedov ws tuT@ 
a / A 
NaBely ciow év tpiciv, } TH TA pev exe 
Ta 5é py, xabdmep pidAa Kal Kaprov, } TO 
\ 4 de ” a V4 A \ e , 
py Suora pndée ica, } Tpitov To pu) opoias. 
4 \ e A 9 , ec f , 
ToUT@y dé  pev avomovorns opiveras axnmaTt 
NPOMATL TUKVOTHTL pavoOTNTL TPAaAXUTHTL NELOTNTE 
Kal trois ddA TraGeow, Ett S€ doar Siadopat 
TOV KVAOY. 1) 5 dYiaoTNs UTrEpoxX Kal éAXeEiyreL 


kata WAHOos H péyeOos. ws 8 eiweiv tiT@ 





1 A very obscure sentence; so W. renders the MSS. text. 
2 z.e. ‘inequality’ might include ‘ unlikeness.’ 
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either take account of the external parts and the 
form of the plant generally, or else of their internal 
parts: the latter method corresponds to the study of 
animals by dissection. 

Further we must consider which parts belong to 
all plants alike, which are peculiar to some one 
kind, and which of those which belong to all alike 
are themselves alike in all cases; for instance, leaves 
roots bark. And again, if in some cases analogy 
ought to be considered (for instance, an analogy 
presented by animals), we must keep this also in 
view ; and in that case we must of course make the 
closest resemblances and the most perfectly de- 
veloped examples our standard ; ‘and, finally, the 
ways in which the parts of plants are affected must be 
compared to the corresponding effects in the case of 
animals, so far as one can in any given case find an 
analogy for comparison. So let these definitions 
stand. 


The essential parts of plants, and the materials of which 
they are made. 


Now the differences in regard to parts, to take 
a general view, are of three kinds: either one plant 
may possess them and another not (for instance, 
leaves and fruit), or in one plant they may be unlike 
in appearance or size to those of another, or, thirdly, 
they may be differently arranged. Now the unlike- 
ness between them is seen in form, colour, closeness of 
arrangement or its opposite, roughness or its opposite, 
and the other qualities; and again there are the 
various differences of flavour. The inequality is seen 
in excess or defect as to number or size, or, to speak 
generally, all the above-mentioned differences too 
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Kkaxetva tTavTa Kal’ brrepoxnv Kal Edrewfriv: TO 
yap madXov Kai HTTov vrepoxn Kal Edrewris: TO 
5é un opoiws tH Oéoes Siadhéper: réyw 8 olov ro 
ToUs KapTrovs Ta pev érdvw ta 8 wroKaTw TaV 
‘purrov eye Kal avtod Tod Sévdpou ta pev &F 
” a de ? a / 54 de \ 3 “A 
axpou Ta Oé ex TV Trayiwr, Eva 6 Kal éx TOD 
4 e y , 4 \o@ \ 
aTeréxous, olov » AliyuTrria cuxduuwos, Kal doa bn 
Kal uo yas héper KapToy, oloyv 4 Te apayidva Kal 
To ev AiyutrT@ KaXovpevov oviyyov, Kai e& Ta meV 
éyer ploxov ta O€ un. Kat él Tov avOéwy opoiws: 
\ \ oN \ ‘ \ \ ” 
Ta ev yap Tept avToY Tov Kaptrov Ta Sé AdAwS. 
SAWS 5é TO THS Oécews ev TOUTOLS Kal TO’s PUAXOLS 
kal év toils BXaatois AnTTéov. 
, aA 4 A \ e 

Atadépes 5¢ ea xal tH taker Ta pev as 
wv A o] e A > 9 4 
éruye, THS & éXATHS Ol KAM@VES KAT ANAHAOUS 
e a A \ \ eo uUwW > ww» 
éxatépwhev' Tav b€ Kat ot dCoe bu icov te Kal 
Kat aptOpov icot, Kabdrep Tav TpLotwv. 

“Qore tas pév Stadhopas é« Tovtwv AnTrTéov éE 
e Ne \ a pd 
@v kai 4 SAn poppy cuvdnrovrat Kal” Exacrov. 

Abra bé Ta pépn dSiaplOunoapévous Treparéov 
mept éexdotou deyerv. ote b€ Tpa@Ta pev Kal 
péytota Kal Kowa tTav TreloTwv Tdbe, pita 
Kavros akpe“wv KAdbos, eis a SuédXOLT AY TIS 





1 of. O.P. 5.1. 9. 

2 cf. 1. 6. 11. T. extends the term xapwés so as to 
include any succulent edible part of a plant. 

3 T. does not consider that xaprés was necessarily ante- 
ceded by a flower. 
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are included under excess and defect: for the ‘more’ 
and the ‘less’ are the same thing as excess and 
defect, whereas ‘differently arranged’ implies a 
difference of position; for instance, the fruit may 
be above or below the leaves,! and, as to position on 
the tree itself, the fruit may grow on the apex of it 
or on the side branches, and in some cases even on 
the trunk, as in the sycamore ; while some plants 
again even bear their fruit underground, for in- 
stance arakhidna? and the plant called in Egypt 
uingon ; again in some plants the fruit has a stalk, in 
some it has none. There is a like difference in the 
floral organs: in some cases they actually surround 
the fruit, in others they are differently placed ?: in 
fact it is in regard to the fruit, the leaves, and the shoots 
that the question of position has to be considered. 

Or again there are differences as to symmetry ?: 
in some cases the arrangement is irregular, while the 
branches of the silver-fir are arranged opposite one 
another; and in some cases the branches are at 
equal distances apart, and correspond in number, as 
where they are in three rows.® 

Wherefore the differences between plants must 
be observed in these particulars, since taken together 
they shew forth the general character of each plant. 

But, before we attempt to speak about each, we 
must make a list of the parts themselves. Now the 
primary and most important parts, which are also 
common to most, are these—root, stem, branch, twig ; 
these are the parts into which we might divide the 
plant, regarding them as members,® corresponding to 


4 Plin. 16. 122. 5 4.€. ternate. 
6 7.e. if we wished to make an anatomical division. séAn 
conj. Sch. ¢f. 1.2.73; wépn Ald. 
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") ’ / / x \ aA , ~ P 
@aoTEp ELS éAN, KADATEp ert TOV CwOwY. ExacToV 
\ > 4 > e 4 , 4 

TE yap avopolov Kal é€& admdvTwv TOUTwY TA bra. 
\ 
"Eote 5é pila pev du’ od thy tpopnv émdyerat, 
\ 
Kavnros dé eis 6 hépeTar. Kavdrov dé Aéyw TO UTrép 
nA \ e “A / 
ys wepuxos ép’ & todTO yap KoLvoTaTov opmoiws 
érretetots Kal ypoviow, 6 émi tav Sévdpav 
a , 
Kaneiras atédexos' axpepovas b€ Tovs aro 
/ A 
tovtou aytlopévous, ods eviot Kadodow dlovs. 
\ 
Krdbov 5é TO BAAoTHA TO Ex TOVTwY ed’ Ev, olov 
\ 
pddoTa TO érréTELov. 
” f A 
Kai tatra pév oixeotepa trav dévdpov. 
/ (of 
o 5&€ KavAds, @omep elpntat, Kowvotepos: exet 
“A 4 A 
dé ov mavta ovdé TovTOV, olov Evia THY TroLW- 
Sav. ta & eyes pev ov ae S€ adr érrérecov, 
\ <4 4 a“ es ¢: A 
kal boca xpovimrepa ais pitas. Srws Se 
, \ \ A I ‘ \ 
TWONVKOVY TO PUTOV Kal ToLKiNOY Kal yYaneTroV 
a / a \ \ ‘\ * 
el7rety KaOoXOU: onpetov Sé TO pundev Elvar KoLvov 
a a a e , 4 A , 
AaBeiy 6 waocw wvmdpye, KaOdtep tots Cwots 
\ 
oTOua Kat KolALa. Ta dé avanroyia Ta’Ta ta & 
/ 
ddXov TpoTrov. ovTE yap pilav mrdvT ever oUTE KaU- 
s 4 
Ov OUTE dKpEpova OUTE KAASOY OTE PUNXOY OUTE 
¥ bd \ vw 9 @ \ A / Aa ¢? A 
avOos obte Kaptrov OUT ad hroLovy 4H pyTpav 7H ivas 7} 
/ Hy 4 1) roe, 4 de e > / 
preBas, olov puens ddvov: év Tovtas 5é 4 ovata 
Kat év Tois TolovTois' GAAA pdadrdtoTa TadTa 





1 ¢.e. before it begins to divide. 2 Or ‘ knots.’ 
3 é’ conj. W.; bp’ P,P, Ald. 

4 xpommrepa conj. Sch.; xpovtérepov Ald.H. 

5 avadoyig conj. Sch. ; avadoyla UAld. H. 
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the members of animals: for each of these is distinct 
in character from the rest, and together they make 
up the whole. 

The root is that by which the plant draws its 
nourishment, the stem that to which it is con- 
ducted. And by the ‘stem’ I mean that part 
which grows above ground and is single!; for that 
is the part which occurs most generally both in 
annuals and in long-lived plants; and in the case 
of trees it is called the ‘trunk.’ By ‘branches’ 
I mean the parts which split off from the stem and 
are called by some ‘boughs.’? By ‘twig’ I mean 
the growth which springs from the branch regarded 
as a single whole,’ and especially such an annual 
growth. 

Now these parts belong more particularly to 
trees. The stem however, as has been said, is more 
general, though not all plants possess even this, 
for instance, some herbaceous plants are stemless ; 
others again have it, not permanently, but as an 
annual growth, including some whose roots live beyond 
the year. In fact your plant is a thing various and 
manifold, and so it is difficult to describe in general 
terms: in proof whereof we have the fact that we 
cannot here seize on any universal character which 
is common to all, as a mouth and a stomach are com- 
mon to all animals ; whereas in plants some characters 
are the same in all, merely in the sense that all 
have analogous ® characters, while others correspond 
otherwise. For not all plants have root, stem, branch, 
twig, leaf, flower or fruit, or again bark, core, fibres 
or veins; for instance, fungi and truffles; and yet 
these and such like characters belong to a plant's 
essential nature. However, as has been said, these 
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fo) e/ A / J b ] ? 
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év Tois TOV Cwwv pércoiv dot. ex TOV aUTOV bev 
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e , lf \ bd A J 9 
opewvupov S¢ Kabdrep capE Kxal dotoiv, adr 
> aa 9 \ n v > \ ¢ 
avevupov: ove 67) TOY dAXwY OvdSEVdS boca povo- 
ev6n TOY Gpyavikav' aTrdvTav yap TeV TOLOUTwV 
avovupa Ta pépn. Ttav dé ToAvELdoV wvopacpéva 
xabdmep todos xeipos Keparis, olov Sadxturos 
€\ 9 f \ \ \ 4 / \ 
pis opOarpos. Kal ta pév péytora pépn oyedov 
TavTa éottv. 

TI. "Adra 8 €& dv travra protds Evrov pytpa, 
boa éxet pntpay. mavta 8 oporopeph. Kal T 
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1 There 18 no exact English epvaent for dpotomepés, 
which denotes a whole composed of parts, each of which is, 
as it were, a miniature of the whole. ¢f. Arist. H.A. 1.1. 
24.€. any part taken of flesh or bone may be called 
‘ flesh’ or ‘ bone.’ 
3 eg. bark ; cf. 1. 2. 1. 4 eg. fruit. 
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characters belong especially to trees, and our 
classification of characters belongs more particularly 
to these ; and it is right to make these the standard 
in treating of the others. 

Trees moreover shew forth fairly well the other 
features also which distinguish plants; for they exhibit 
differences in the number or fewness of these which 
they possess, as to the closeness or openness of their 
growth, as to their being single or divided, and in 
other like respects. Moreover each of the characters 
mentioned is not ‘composed of like parts’); by 
which I mean that though any given part of the root 
or trunk is composed of the same elements as the 
whole, yet the part so taken is not itself called 
‘trunk,’ but ‘a portion of a trunk.’ The case is the 
same with the members of an animal’s body; to 
wit, any part of the leg or arm is composed of the 
same elements as the whole, yet it does not bear the 
same name (as it does in the case of flesh or bone ”); 
it has no special name. Nor again have subdivisions 
of any of those other organic parts* which are uniform 
special names, subdivisions of all such being nameless. 
But the subdivisions of those parts‘ which are 
compound have names, as have those of the foot, 
hand, and head, for instance, toe, finger, nose or eye. 
Such then are the largest * parts of the plant. 

II. Again there are the things of which such parts 
are composed, namely bark, wood, and core (in the 
case of those plants which have it®), and these are 
all ‘composed of like parts.’ Further there are 
the things which are even prior to these, from which 


5 74.e. the ‘compound’ parts. 
8 EvAov whrpa conj. W. from G. ufrpa gdAovy MSS. ; 
tdAov, 80a conj. W.; tvAa, 4 80a Ald.H. 
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A \ @ , / a ” 
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9 / “A ir 9 “ 4 
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/ A 

To pev odv wypoyv havepov: 5 6% Kadovdat TiVvES 

GTANOS ev Atracwy OTrOV, BaTep Kai Mevéotap, ot 





1 obela conj. Sch. (but he retracted it); cvvovala MSS. (?) 
Ald. 

2 This definition is quoted by Hesych. s.v. uloxos. 

3 2 om. éA:g, which is mentioned below. 

47d ouyxeluevoy owépua, lit. ‘the compound seed,’ t.e. as 
many seeds as are contained in one wepixapmiov. 
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they are derived—sap, fibre, veins, flesh: for these 
are elementary substances—unless one should prefer 
to call them the active principles of the elements ; 
and they are common to all the parts of the plant. 
Thus the essence! and entire material of plants 
consist in these. 

Again there are other as it were annual parts, 
which help towards the production of the fruit, as 
leaf, flower, stalk (that is, the part by which the 
leaf and the fruit are attached to the plant),? and 
again tendril,? ‘catkin’ (in those plants that have 
them). And in all cases there is the seed which 
belongs to the fruit: by ‘fruit’ is meant the seed 
or seeds,* together with the seed-vessel. Besides 
these there are in some cases peculiar parts, such 
as the gall in the oak, or the tendril in the vine. 

In the case of trees we may thus distinguish the 
annual parts, while it is plain that in annual plants all 
the parts are annual: for the end of their being is 
attained when the fruit is produced. And with 
those plants which bear fruit annually, those which 
take two years (such as celery and certain others °) 
and those which have fruit on them for a longer time 
—with all these the stem will correspond to the 
plant’s length of life: for plants develop a stem at 
whatever time they are about to bear seed, seeing 
that the stem exists for the sake of the seed. 

Let this suffice for the definition of these parts: 
and now we must endeavour to say what each of the 
parts just mentioned is, giving a general and typical 
description. 

The sap is obvious: some call it simply in all cases 
‘juice,’ as does Menestor® among others: others, in 


5 ¢f.7.1.2and3. © A Pythagorean philosopher of Sybaris. 
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1 Lit. ‘ muscles and veins.’ 

2 4.e. the analogy with animals is probably imperfect, but 
is useful so far as it goes. 

31.1. 10. * e.g. the root, as such. 

5 e.g. the different forms which roots assume. 
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the case of some plants give it no special name, while 
in some they call it ‘juice,’ and in others ‘gum.’ 
Fibre and ‘ veins’! have no special names in relation 
to plants, but, because of the resemblance, borrow 
the names of the corresponding parts of animals. 2 It 
may be however that, not only these things, but the 
world of plants generally, exhibits also other differ- 
ences as compared with animals: for, as we have 
said,’ the world of plants is manifold. However, 
since it is by the help of the better known that we 
must pursue the unknown, and better known are the 
things which are larger and plainer to our senses, 
it is clear that it is right to speak of these things in 
the way indicated: for then in dealing with the 
less known things we shal] be making these better 
known things our standard, and shall ask how far and 
in what manner comparison is possible in each case. 
And when we have taken the parts, we must next 
take the differences which they exhibit,5 for thus 
will their essential nature become plain, and at the 
same time the general differences between one kind 
of plant and another. 

Now the nature of the most important parts has 
been indicated already, that is, such parts as the 
root, the stem, and the rest: their functions and the 
reasons for which each of them exists will be set forth 
presently. For we must endeavour to state of what 
these, as well as the rest, are composed, starting from 
their elementary constituents. 

First come moisture and warmth : for every plant, — 
like every animal, has a certain amount of moisture 
and warmth which essentially belong to it; and, if 
these fall short, age and decay, while, if they fail 
altogether, death and withering ensue. Now in 
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1 #relarots conj. Mold.; rpéros Ald. H. SL eo: 
3 amrapdBAaoror conj. R.Const.; &rapaBAnrov UMV Ald. 
* &r. 3& conj. W.; Exov Ald. 6 Fibre. 

§ i.e. can be split in one direction. 

7 e.g. an unripe walnut. 
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most ! plants the moisture has no special name, but 
in some it has such a name, as has been said 2: and 
this also holds good of animals: for it is only the 
moisture of those which have blood which has 
received a name ; wherefore we distinguish animals 
by the presence or absence of blood, calling some 
‘animals with blood,’ others ‘bloodless.’ Moisture 
then is one essential ‘ part,’ and so is warmth, which 
is closely connected with it. 

There are also other internal characters, which in 
themselves have no special name, but, because of 
their resemblance, have names analogous to those of 
the parts of animals. Thus plants have what 
corresponds to muscle; and this quasi-muscle is 
continuous, fissile, long : moreover no other growth 
starts from it either branching from the side ® or 
in continuation of it. Again‘ plants have veins: 
these in other respects resemble the ‘ muscle,’ > but 
they are longer and thicker, and have side-growths 
and contain moisture. Then there are wood and 
flesh : for some plants have flesh, some wood. Wood 
is fissile, while flesh can be broken up in any 
direction, like earth and things made of earth: it is 
intermediate between fibre and veins, its nature being 
clearly seen especially in the outer covering’ of 
seed-vessels. Bark and core are properly so called,® 
yet they too must be defined. Bark then is the 
outside, and is separable from the substance which it 
covers. Core is that which forms the middle of the 
wood, being third® in order from the bark, and 
corresponding to the marrow in bones. Some call this 
part the ‘heart,’ others call it ‘heart-wood’ : some 


8 3.e not by analogy with animals, like ‘muscle,’ ‘ veins,’ 
‘ flesh.’ Reckoning inclusively. 
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2 pedro conj. H.; pdAdov UVP,P.Ald. ; ene M. 
2 z.e. root, stem, branch, twig: cf. 1. 1. 
3 | caper épa conj. W.; es oreo Ald. 

4 fn here= =yevn ; cf. 6. 1. 

5 «dvr 4 conj. Sch. after a vireo UMVAId. 
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again call only the inner part of the core itself 
the ‘heart,’ while others distinguish this as the 
‘ marrow.’ 

Here then we have a fairly complete list of the 
‘parts, and those last named are composed of the first 
‘parts’; wood is made of fibre and sap, and in some 
cases of flesh also; for the flesh hardens and turns to 
wood, for instance in palms ferula and in other 
plants in which a turning to wood takes place, as in 
the roots of radishes. Core is made of moisture and 
flesh: bark in some cases of all three constituents, 
as in the oak black poplar and pear; while the 
bark of the vine is made of sap and fibre, and that 
of the cork-oak! of flesh and sap. Moreover out of 
these constituents are made the most important 
parts,? those which I mentioned first, and which may 
be called ‘members’: however not all of them are 
made of the same constituents, nor in the same 
proportion, but the constituents are combined in 
various ways. 

Having now, we may say, taken all the parts, we 
must endeavour to give the differences between them 
and the essential characters of trees and plants taken 
as wholes. 


Definitions of the various classes into which plants may be 
divided. 

III. Now since our study becomes more illumin- 
ating ? if we distinguish different kinds,‘ it is well to 
follow this plan where it is possible. The first and 
most important classes, those which comprise all 
or nearly all® plants, are tree, shrub, under-shrub, 
herb. 

A tree is a thing which springs from the root with 
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1 @duvos ... whyavov. W.’s text transposes, without 
alteration, the definitions of @duvos and gpvyavoy as given 
in U. dpbyavov 3 rd dard pi(ns Kal roAveréAexeEs Kal WOAUKAGSOY 
olov Bdros wadlovpos, Ald. So also M, but with a lacuna 
marked before g¢piyavoy and a note that the definition of 
Oduvos is wanting. ¢puyavoy St rd amd pi(ns nal morvoréArexes 
Kal woAvKAadov oloy Kal yduBon Kal whyavov. Oduvos 5¢ dd pl(ns 
modvKAadov olov Bdros raAlovpos U. So also very nearly P,P,. 
G gives to Oduvos (frutex) the definition assigned in U to 
ppvyavoy (suffrutex) and the other definition is wanting. 
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a single stem, having knots and several branches, 
and it cannot easily be uprooted ; for instance, olive 
fig vine. !A shrub is a thing which rises from the 
root with many branches; for instance, bramble 
Christ’s thorn. An under-shrub is a thing which 
rises from the root with many stems as well as many 
branches; for instance, savory? rue. A herb is a 
thing which comes up from the root with its leaves 
and has no main stem, and the seed is borne on the 
stem ; for instance, corn and pot-herbs. 

These definitions however must be taken and 
accepted as applying generally and on the whole. For 
in the case of some plants it might seem that our de- 
finitions overlap; and some under cultivation appear 
to become different and depart from their essential 
nature, for instance, mallow ? when it grows tall and 
becomes tree-like. For this comes to pass in no long 
time, not more than six or seven months, so that in 
length and thickness the plant becomes as great as a 
spear, and men accordingly use it as a walking-stick, 
and after a longer period the result of cultivation is 
proportionately greater. So too is it with the beets ; 
they also increase in stature under cultivation, and so 
still more do chaste-tree Christ’s thorn ivy, so that, 
as is generally admitted, these become trees, and yet 
they belong to the class of shrubs. On the other 
hand the myrtle, unless it is pruned, turns into a 
shrub, and so does filbert‘: indeed this last appears 
to bear better and more abundant fruit, if one leaves 


Note that W.’s transposition gives wal... xa the proper 
force; § 4 shews that the typical ept-yavoy in T.’s view was 
woAvorTéA€XES. 
? @¥pBpa conj. W.; ydéu8en MSS. But the first xa) being 
eee less, W. also suggests Ada id for xal yduBpr. 
lin. 19. 62. 4 of. 3. 15.1 
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4 p] a »>Q? id 4 x3Q>9 ¢ 
povoatérexes 8 adv Sokevev odd 4 pnr€a ovd’ 7 
powa ove 7 amos elvat, OVS brwS Goa TrapafAa- 
OTHTLKA ATO TOV pil@v GANA TH ayoyn TolavTa 
jTapatpovpevwvy TOV ar\rYov. Gia 5é Kal éaot 
mova Tedéyn Sta RewTOTnTa, KaOdep poav 
unréav édat dé Kal Tas éXdas KoTddas Kal Tas 
ouUKas. 

Taya 8 av tis hain Kat draws peyée Kat p- 
KpOTHTE Statperéov evar, Ta 6€ ix vi Kal do Deveig 
Kal ToAVYpoVLOTHTL Kal GALYOYPOVLOTHTL. TOV TE 
yap dpvyavwddv Kal AaxYavwhOv Evia povo- 
ateréyn xal olov dSévdpov diow eExovra yiverat, 
xaOdrep padavos myyavov, 6Oev kal xadovdot 
Ties TA TOLAVTA Sevdporayava, TA TE AAYAVwSH 
TavrTa }) Ta TrELoTA GTav éyKaTapelyn NapBaves 
Twas WMoTrep Axkpepovas xal yivetas TO Gov ev 
oXNHATL Sevdpader wAHD oderyoXpoviwrepa. 

Aud én tadta damep Nyopuev ovx axptBoroyy- 
TEOV TW OPM AAAA TH TUT@ ANTTEOV TOUS 
adoptopouvs: émel cal tas Ssarpécets opoiws, oloy 
HuepoVv aypiwov, KapTrodopwv axaptrav, avOopopav 
b] A > 7 , \ \ 
avavOav, aepirr.ov dvrddpgBorwv. Ta pev yap 
dypta Kal Hime pa. Tapa THY aryoryny elvau Soxet* 
wav yap Kal dyptov cal hyepov dyow “ImrTwv 
yivesOar tuyxydvov 4 mH Tuyydvov Oeparreias. 





1 4.e. so that the tree comes to look like a shrub from the 
growth of fresh shoots after cutting. of. 2. 6.12; 2. 7. 2. 

2 Sdpavos conj. Bod. from G ; fadavis Ald. 

3 cof. 3. 2. 2. The Ionian philosopher. See Zeller, Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy (Eng. trans.), 1. 281 f. 

* «al add. W.; so G. 


* 4 conj. Sch,; «al UAld.Cam, Bas. H. 
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a good many of its branches untouched, since it is by 
nature like a sh Again neither the apple nor the 
pomegranate nor the pear would seem to be a tree of 
a single stem, nor indeed any of the trees which have 
side stems from the roots, but they acquire the char- 
acter of a tree when the other stems are removed. 
However some trees men even leave with their 
numerous stems because of their slenderness, for in- 
stance, the pomegranate and the apple, and they 
leave the stems of the olive and the fig cut short.! 


Exact classification impracticable: other possible bases of 
classification. 

Indeed it might be suggested that we should 
classify in some cases simply by size, and in some 
cases by comparative robustness or length of life. 
For of under-shrubs and those of the pot-herb 
class some have only one stem and come as it were 
to have the character of a tree, such as cabbage? 
and rue: wherefore some call these ‘tree-herbs’; and 
in fact all or most of the pot-herb class, when 
they have been long in the ground, acquire a sort 
of branches, and the whole plant comes to have a 
tree-like shape, though it is shorter lived than a tree. 

For these reasons then, as we are saying, one 
must not make a too precise definition ; we should 
make our definitions typical. For we must make 
our distinctions too on the same principle, as 
those between wild and cultivated plants, fruit- 
bearing and fruitless, flowering and _flowerless, 
evergreen and deciduous. Thus the distinction 
between wild and cultivated seems to be due 
simply to cultivation, since, as Hippon*® remarks, 
any plant may be either* wild or cultivated ac- 
cording as it receives or® does not receive attention. 
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v \ \ , 9 , ? A 
dxaptra 8¢ nal cdptipa Kal avagdopa cai avav07 
Tapa Tous TOTrous Kal Tov dépM@Prov TepléyovTa: 
\ > A be , \ 4 > 7 
TOV avTov o€ TpoTrovy Kai dvdAdNOBoXa Kai aet- 
duAdAa. tepi yap EXedavtivny ovbé Tas auréXovs 
2Q\ \ a A 
ovdé Tas auKas hact dudAroBoreiv. 
> a n 
"AAN Guws Toadta Svarpetéov’ Exer ydp Tt THS 
e 
dicews xotvoyv opoiws év dévdpots Kal Odpvots Kat 
Ca] “ , 
Tots Povyavixois Kal trowmdecww Urép Ov Kat Tas 
aitias Grav Tis Néyn TEept TavTwY KoLvH SHAoV OTe 
e 
NexTéov ovy opilovta Kal” Exactov: evroyov dé 
kal tavtas Kowds elvat wdvTov. dua dé Kat 
/ ? ” \ 5 \ Or > t 
daiverat tia éyew dvaoixny Siadopav evOvs é 
TOY aypiov Kal TOV Huépav, elwep Evita pn Svva- 
A Ul >] 
tat Shy woTrep TA yewpyoupeva pnd Srws SéyveTae 
, / 
Ocparreiav GANA yYeElpw yiverat, KaOdrep éXdTH 
TevKN KnAACTPOV Kal ATS boa YruxXpOUS TOTrOUS 
a 4 \ A 
piri kat yrovaders, acavtas S€é Kal Tov dpvyau- 
Kav kal Trowdev, olov Kkdnmapis kal Oéppuos. 
Hpepov O€ Kal aypiov Sixavoy Karey avadépovra 
mpos Te TavTa Kal bAws pos TO HuepwTatov: [o 
, 
S dvOpwros 7 povoy 7) pardtoTa Hpepov. | 
> 
IV. Pavepal &é nal cat’ adtas tas popdas ai 
Stadopal Tav Or\ov Te Kal popiwv, olov rAéyw 





1 avOdmopa nal avav07 conj. Sch. from G; kaprdépopa &vOn 
P,Ald. 2 cf. 1.9. 5; Plin. 16. 81. 

3 rotavta sconj. W.; BSiatperéov conj. Sch.; rots avrois 
afperéov Ald. The sense seems to be: Though these 
‘secondary’ distinctions are not entirely satisfactory, yet 
(if we look to the causes of different characters), they are 
indispensable, since they are due to causes which affect all 
the four classes of our ‘ primary’ distinction. 

‘ «.e. we must take the extreme cases. 

5 3.e. plants which entirely refuse cultivation. 
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Again the distinggions between fruitless and fruit- 
bearing,! flowe and flowerless, seem to be due 
to position and the climate of the district. And 
so too with the distinction between deciduous and 
evergreen. *Thus they say that in the district of 
Elephantine neither vines nor figs lose their leaves. 

Nevertheless we are bound to use such dis- 
tinctions.2 For there is a certain common character 
alike in trees, shrubs, under-shrubs, and_ herbs. 
Wherefore, when one mentions the causes also, 
one must take account of all alike, not giving 
separate definitions for each class, it being reasonable 
to suppose that the causes too are common to all. 
And in fact there seems to be some natural difference 
from the first in the case of wild and cultivated, 
seeing that some plants cannot live under the 
conditions of those grown in cultivated ground, 
and do not submit to cultivation at all, but de- 
teriorate under it; for instance, silver-fir fir holly, 
and in general those which affect cold snowy 
country; and the same is also true of some of the 
under-shrubs and herbs, such as caper and lupin. 
Now in using the terms ‘cultivated’ and ‘ wild’ 
4 we must make these 5 on the one hand our standard, 
and on the other that which is in the truest sense ® 
‘cultivated... 7Now Man, if he is not the only 
thing to which this name is strictly appropriate, is at 
least that to which it most applies. 


Differences as to appearance and habitat. 
IV. Again the differences, both between the plants 
as wholes and between their parts, may be seen in 


8 SAws wpds Td. 2? ods Td BAws Conj. St. 
76 8 &vOpwros... fhuepov. I have bracketed this clause, 
which seems to be an irrelevant gloss. 
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4 \ 4 , / 
péyeBos Kal puxporns, oehnggens paraKkorns, 
AELOTNS TpAaXUTHS, ProLod dvAAwWY TOY aAdwD, 
amAas evpophia Kal Svopopdia tis, re 5é Kal 
KaddKapTia Kal KaxoxapTia. Treiw pev yap 
Soxei Ta dypia hépety, OotrEep AYpas KOTLVOS, KAN- 
Aim 6é Ta Tuepa Kal Tos xyvArovs 5é avdTods 

a ‘ eg? \ 4 e bd “~ 
yAuxutépovs Kat notovs cal To 6Aov ws eizrety 
EUKPATOUS “aANOV. 

Abtai te 87 duotxai tives Wotrep eipnras Sta- 
opal, kal ére 67 wadXov THY axdpTov Kal KapTo- 
gopav cal dudAdAoBorAwy Kal dadvrAr\,gwv kal boa 
ara toradta. wavrov 5é AnrTéov ael Kal Tas 
Kata TovS TOTOUS' ov yap ovd olov te tows 
wv e \ a / / 
Grrws. ai Sé toradtas So€atev dv yevixoy tiva 
TOLELY YopLo LOY, olov evidpwv Kal yepoalwv, BoTrEp 
érl trav Cowv. éote yap ema tov duTa@v & ov 
80 \ 3 ¢ a n 5 / 4 ) 
vvatat pn év vyp@ Chv dinpntar bé Addo KaT 
GdXo yévos TOV UypOv, OoTEe TA pev ev TéApact 
Ta dé év Nipvats TA 8 ev Trotapois Ta 5é Kal év 
avTn TH Oaratrn pivecIar, Ta pév éXdTTw Kal év 

a > € a de / \ \ ? / ¥ 
TH Tap Hiv TA Oé peifw TEpi THY épvOpav. Ena 
5é watrepel KaOvypa Kai Edera, eabdrep itéa Kal 

4 \ \ 3 9 4 / a 2Q?> 
TAdTaVOS, TA O€ OUK év VOaTL Suvdpeva Cv ovd 
dAwS adAA St@KovTa Tovs Enpods TOTroUs’ TaV S 
éXNaTTovey éotiv & Kal TOUS airyLaXous. 





Ka 
1 yar’ abras tas conj. Sch. ; nal rd 7” adras ras U; Kxard 
ravras tras MV Ald. 
2 xdvrwy... Téxous, text perhaps defective. 
3 4.e. as to locality. cf. 4. 7.1. 
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the appearance itself of the plant. I mean differences 
such as those in size, hardness, smoothness or their 
opposites, as seen in bark, leaves, and the other 
parts; also, in general, differences as to comeliness 
or its opposite and as to the production of good or of 
inferior fruit. For the wild kinds appear to bear 
more fruit, for instance, the wild pear and wild olive, 
but the cultivated plants better fruit, having even 
flavours which are sweeter and pleasanter and in 
general better blended, if one may so say. 

These then as has been said, are differences of 
natural character, as it were, and still more so are 
those between fruitless and fruitful, deciduous and 
evergreen plants, and the like. But with all the 
differences in all these cases we must take into 
account the locality,? and indeed it is hardly possible 
to do otherwise. Such differences would seem to 
give us a kind of division into classes, for instance, 
between that of aquatic plants and that of plants of 
the dry land, corresponding to the division which we 
make in the case of animals. For there are some 
plants which cannot live except in wet; and again 
these are distinguished from one another by their 
fondness for different kinds of wetness ; so that some 
grow in marshes, others in lakes, others in rivers, 
others even in the sea, smaller ones in our own 
sea, larger ones in the Red Sea.* Some again, one 
may say, are lovers of very wet places,’ or plants 
of the marshes, such as the willow and the plane. 
Others again cannot live at all® in water, but seek 
out dry places; and of the smaller sorts there are 
some that prefer the shore. 


5 i.e. though not actually living in water. 
S ob8° 8Aws conj. W.; év rdvros Ald.H. Minime G. 
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Ov pny adda Kal TovToy et tis axptBodo- 
yetoOar OérXor, TA prev av edpor Kowa kal doTeEp 
aupiBia, cabarep pupixny itéav KrnOpay, ta Se 
Kal TOV OporOyoupevwrv YEepcaiwy TepuKOTA TroTe 
év Th Oardrtn Biobv, hoimna crirray avOépixov. 
bd \ \ A \ 9 \ er a > 
GNNA TA TOLAVUTA KAL OXNWS TO OUTW TKOTTEW OVK 

bd , 9 \ a x QA \ 2»Q> @¢ 4 C4 
oixeiws éoti oKoTrety’ ovde yap OVS 4 Puvats od- 
TwS ovo ev TOis TOLOVTOLS EyEL TO avayKaiov. Tas 
pev ovv Starpéces Kal GAws THY taTOopiay TaV gu- 

“A e/ 4 oe > ® \ A 
TOV OUTH ANTTéEOV. [AtavTa 8 ovY Kai TadTa Kal 

\ v , , v nA A 
Ta adda Stoices xaOdrep clpnrat tais Te TeV 
a a a “ / A A 
drwy poppais Kal tais tov popiwy Siadopais, 7 

n NG \ de \ 4 a A , \ 8 
T@® €XELV TA CE PN EXELV, 7) TO TWAELW TA 
€EXATTW, 7) TH avopoiws 7 Goo Torro SunpynvTas 
mpotepov. otKelioy dé iows Kat Tods TOTrOVS GUp- 
mapadapBave év ols Exacta médhuxev 7 py 
mépuxe yiverOat. peyddn yap Kal airy S:apopa 
Kal ovy RKiota oixeia Tov puTay b1a TO cUYNp- 
ThoOat TH YR Kal pn atroded\vcba, Kalarep 
Ta Cad. | 

V. Ilesparéov & eimety tas nata pépos Sia- 
gopas ws dv xaSorov A€yorTas TpATov Kal Kowas, 


1 9éAo1 conj. Sch.; 6ére: Ald. H. 

2 e%po: conj. Sch.; eSpn Ald. ; e&py H. 

3 Presumably as being sometimes found on the shore below 
high-water mark. 


4 dnavra ... (wa. This passage seems not to belong 
here (W.). 


5 rpdémot conj. Sch. ; térot UMVAId. 
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However, if one should wish! to be precise, one 
would find ? that even of these some are impartial 
and as it were amphibious, such as tamarisk willow 
alder, and that others even of those which are 
admitted to be plants of the dry land sometimes live 
in the sea,’ as palm squill asphodel. But to con- 
sider all these exceptions and, in general, to consider 
in such a manner is not the right way to proceed. 
For in such matters too nature certainly does not 
thus go by any hard and fast law. Our distinctions 
therefore and the study of plants in general must be 
understood accordingly. ‘* To return—these plants 
as well as all others will be found to differ, as has 
been said, both in the shape of the whole and 
in the differences between the parts, either as to 
having or not having certain parts, or as to having 
a greater or less number of parts, or as to having 
them differently arranged, or because of other dif- 
ferences ° such as we have already mentioned. And 
it is perhaps also proper to take into account the 
situation in which each plant naturally grows or 
does not grow. For this is an important distinc- 
tion, and specially characteristic of plants, because 
they are united to the ground and not free from 
it like animals. 


Characteristic differences in the parts of plants, whether 
general, apecial, or seen in qualities and properties. 
V. Next we must try to give the differences as 
to particular parts, in the first instance speaking 
broadly of those of a general character,’ and then 


6 y.e. those which divide plants into large classes (e.g. 


evergreen and deciduous). 
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elra xaQ’ Exactov, borepov él mAciov woTeEp 
avadewpovvTas. 

“Eott 8€ Ta pev opOoduh nai paxpootenréyn 
xadamep éddtn TevKn KUTTapiTTOS, Ta S€é aKo- 
MeoTepa kal Spaxyvatedréyyn olov itéa ovKH pola, 
kal kata wayos S€ Kal AemTOTHTA opoiws. 
kal mad Ta pev povootereyn Ta O€ ToAv- 
oTenMexXN TOTO Sé TavTO TpoTOY Twa Kal T@ 
mapaBraorTnTiKa 7 amapdBracta eivary Kal 
ToNvKAadH Kal ddAuyoKNaba Kabadrep o oink, 
Kal év avTois TovTOLS ETL KATA LoXYdY 1) TaYXOS 7 
Tas TovavTas Stapopds. wad Ta pev NETTO- 
roa, cabarep Sadun pirupa, ta dé traxvdrola, 
xkadarep Spis. ete Ta pev rNetoprova, Kabdrrep 
unréa sunny, Ta 5é TpaxXvprota, KaOaTrep aypia 
Spis herros gotw&. mdavra é véa pev dvta 
NetopArotoTepa, atroynpdoKovta Sé tTpaxyvdrotd- 
tepa, éva S€ kal pynkiprora, cabdrrep autrenos, Ta 
Sé xal ws mepimimtev, olov avdpdyAn pnréa 
Kopapos. éore S€ Kal TOV pév GapKwdns 6 Protos, 
olov deAdov Spvds aiyeipov: trav bé ivwdns Kat 
daapKos opoiws Sévdpav cai Oduvwv Kai érertetor, 
olov ayméXov Kadadpuou mupov. Kal TOV meV 
ToNVAOTOS, Olov didvpas éAaTHS apTédov ALVO- 
omdadpTov Kpopvev, Tov 5é pwovoroTros, oloy cuKAs 


1 4.e. taking account of differences in qualities, etc. See 
§ 4, but the order in which the three kinds of ‘ differences’ 
are discussed is not that which is here given; the second is 
taken first and resumed at 6. 1, the third begins at 5. 4, the 
first at 14. 4. 

2 rabrd conj. Sch.; aird UMVPAId. 

3 rpaxupdrodrepa conj. H. from G; mayug. UMAId. 
cf. Plin. 16. 126. - 
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of special differences between individual kinds ; and 
after that we must take a wider range, making as it 
were a fresh survey.! 

Some plants grow straight up and have tall stems, 
as silver-fir fir cypress; some are by comparison 
crooked and have short stems, as willow fig pome- 
granate ; and there are like differences as to degree 
of thickness. Again some have a single stem, others 
many stems; and this difference corresponds? more 
or less to*that between those which have side- 
growths and those which have none, or that between 
those which have many branches and those which 
have few, such as the date-palm. And in these 
very instances we have also differences in strength 
thickness and the like. Again some have thin 
bark, such as bay and lime; others have a thick 
bark, such as the oak. And again some have 
smooth bark, as apple and fig; others rough bark, 
as ‘wild oak’ (Valonia oak) cork-oak and date-palm. 
However all plants when young have smoother 
bark, which gets rougher? as they get older; and 
some have cracked bark,‘ as the vine; and in some 
cases it readily drops off, as in andrachne apple ® 
and arbutus. And again of some the bark is fleshy, 
as in cork-oak oak poplar; while in others it is 
fibrous and not fleshy ; and this applies alike to trees 
shrubs and annual plants, for instance to vines 
reeds and wheat. Again in some the bark has more 
than one layer, as in lime silver-fir vine Spanish 
broom ® onions’; while in some it consists of only 

4 pbntipaom conj. St.; naar A U; piflpaoa P.; pi¢d- 
prow P,Ald. cf. 4. 15. 2, Plin. / 

5 undda conj. H. Steph. , ete; pal UMPAId.; rhreu 


P,V. of. Plin. l.c. 
6 G appears to have read Alyou, omdprov. 7 of. 5. 1, 6. 
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kaddpov aipas. Kata pev 1 Tos PrAotovs ev 
TouTows at Svadopai. 

Tov dé EvAwY aidtav Kal Gros TOV KaVABV Ot 
pév elo capKwdes, olov Spvds ouKfs, cal Trav 
a ef 4 / e \ wv 
éXMaTTover papvou TevTAOV KwveEloU* oi Sé doapKot, 
xa0atep xédpov ANwTOD KUTrapitTov. Kal oi pev 
iv@des Ta yap THS éXaTHS Kal TOD dotuxos EVA 
TotavTa’ Ta 5é diva, Kabdrep THS GUKHS. @cav- 
Tos 6¢ xal Ta pev drCBadn Ta 8 aprcBa. Tept 
5é Ta hpvyavixda Kat Oapvodn cal Srws Ta OAN- 
pata Kal dAdas tis Av AaABos Siadopas: o pev 
yap Kddrapos yovatades, o 5€ Batos Kal 6 

/ > 4 e \ 4 \ 4 A 
qandiovpos dxav0adn. 9 Sé TUdn Kal Ena TeV 
e , A / e / b 4 € w 
éXetwv 4 Atpuvaiwv opoiws adiappaxta Kal opanrh, 
xabatrep cxoivos. 6 6€ Tod KuvTetpov Kal BouTo- 
pou KavAOS OMarOTHTA TVA EYE Tapa ToOvTOUS 
ért S€ “aGAXov laws o TOD UKNTOS. 

Airas peéev 517 So€asev adv €& ov 7) avvbecws. ai 
Sé Kata Ta TAOn Kal Tas Suvdpets olov oKxdny- 
porns padakoTns yALoXpOTHS KpaupoTns <muKVO- 
TnS> pavotns Koupotns Baputns xa) dca ddXa 
TotavTa’ 7 peéev yap itéa Kal YAwpoV EevOU Kovdor, 
@atep 0 perros, 7 5é mvEos Kal 7 EBevos ovde 
avav0évta. nal Ta pev oyifera, KaOdTep Ta THS 

1 Sduvov conj. W.; Oduvov P,; Badrdvov Ald.H. 

2 xwvelov conj. Sch.; xevfov Ald.U (corrected to xwvelou). 
cf. 7. 6. 4. 

3 8 diva conj. Sca from G.; 3& Piva U3 3 pavd Ald. ; 
Se... va M 


7 SAhuara conj. Sch. (a general term including shrubs, 
under-shrubs, etc. of. 1. 6.73 1. 10. 6); «Ahpara, Ald. 
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one coat, as in fig reed darnel. Such are the 
respects in which bark differs. 

Next of the woods themselves and of stems 
generally some are fleshy, as in oak and fig, and, 
among lesser plants, in buckthorn! beet hemlock? ; 
while some are not fleshy, for instance, prickly cedar 
nettle-tree cypress. Again some are fibrous, for of 
this character is the wood of the silver-fir and the 
date-palm ; while some are not fibrous,? as in the 
fig. In like manner some are full of ‘ veins,’ others 
veinless. Further in shrubby plants and under- 
shrubs and in woody plants‘ in general one might 
find other differences: thus the reed is jointed, 
while the bramble and Christ’s thorn have thorns on 
the wood. Bulrush and some of the marsh or pond 
plants are in like manner® without joints and smooth, 
like the rush; and the stem of galingale and sedge 
has a certain smoothness beyond those just men- 
tioned; and still more perhaps has that of the 
mushroom. 


Differences as to qualities and properties. 


These then would seem to be the differences in 
the parts which make up the plant. Those which 
belong to the qualities® and properties are such as 
hardness or softness, toughness or brittleness, close- 
ness or openness of texture, lightness or heaviness, 
and the like. For willow-wood is light from the 
first, even when it is green, and so is that of the 
cork-oak ; but box and ebony are not light even 
when dried. Some woods again can be split,’ such 

5 duolws, sense doubtful ; duwvbuwy conj. W. 

6 xd6n, cf. 1. 1. ln. 

7 oxlerar: conj. W.; sxicbevra UMVAId.; ocxiord H.; 
fissiles G. 
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éxatns, Ta 5€ evOpavata padrXov, olov ta Tis 
éi\das. Kal Ta pev doca, olov Ta THs axTHs, TA b€ 
6606n, olov Ta THS TevKNs Kal €XdTNBS. 

Aci 6€ kal tas TotavTas wbrodapBavew ris 

/ v A e 4 A b) 
hucecws. evoyictov pev yap 7 eAaTn TO evOv- 

a wv \ e 9 4 \ \ \ \ 
mopetv, evOpava Tov Oé 7 éXda bia TO TKOALOY Kal 
oKAnpov. evKapmrrov bé 7 pirvpa Kal doa adda 
dia TO yAtoypav éyey THY UypoTnTa. PBapu dé 7 

\ 4 \ ¢ M a 4 € \ a a 
pev mveos Kat 4 eBevos Ste truevd, 7 5é Spvs Ste 

“A e , \ ¥: 4 \ 
ye@des. woavtas 6 cal Ta adda TdvTA Tpds 
THY hvow Tes avayerat. 

VI. Aradépovor Sé Kal tais pntpats: mpe@tov 
fev et Evia exer 7) pn exet, KaOaTrep TiWés hacw 
G\XNa Te kal THY axTny: émeta Kal év avtTois 
Tois EYovol TaY pevy ydp éoT. capKwdns TOV 
dé Evrwdns tov 5é tyevodyns. Kal capKwdns 
pev oloy apmédov cuKis pynréas potas axtijs 
vapOnnos. EvrAwdns 5& mitvos éXaTns TeEvKNS, 

\ 4 4 \ > , 
kal padiota atrn bia 76 évdab0os elvar. tovTwr 


8 &tu oxdnpotepa. xal mvuxvotepat xpavetas 


ws] 


, \ / , > 4 a 
mpivouv dSpvos Kuticov avxapivou éBévov AwToOd. 
Atadépovor Sé attal xal Tois ypopace 
, \ a I9fQ/ a / “ 
péNatvas yap THs éBévou Kal Tis Spvos, hv Kadovat 
peravdpvov. amacat dé oxdAnporepat Kal Kpavpo- 


'4.e, break across the grain. e@pavora mP; &Opavora 
UPAId.; fragilis G. cf. 5. 5, Plin. 16. 186. 

2 &o(a conj. Palm. from G ; Aotéd UPAId. 

3 7.e. across the grain. 1 of. 5. 6. 2. 5: ef, Be L4, 

6 'T. appears not to agree as to elder : see below. 
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as that of the silver-fir, while others are rather break- 
able,! such as the wood of the olive. Again some 
are without knots,? as the stems of elder, others 
have knots, as those of fir and silver-fir. 

Now such differences also must be ascribed to the 
essential character of the plant: for the reason why 
the wood of silver-fir is easily split is that the 
grain is straight, while the reason why olive-wood is 
easily broken is that it is crooked and hard. Lime- 
wood and some other woods on the other hand are 
easily bent because their sap is viscid.‘ Boxwood 
and ebony are heavy because the grain is close, and 
oak because it contains mineral matter. In like 
manner the other peculiarities too can in some way 
be referred to the essential character. 


Further ‘ special’ differences. 


VI. Again there are differences in the ‘core’: in 
the first place according as plants have any or have 
none, as some say ° is the case with elder among other 
things; and in the second place there are differences 
between those which have it, since in different plants 
it is respectively fleshy, woody, or membranous ; 
fleshy, as in vine fig apple pomegranate elder ferula ; 
woody, as in Aleppo pine silver-fir fir; in the last- 
named? especially so, because it is resinous. Harder 
again and closer than these is the core of dog-wood 
kermes-oak oak laburnum mulberry ebony nettle- 
tree. 

The cores in themselves also differ in colour; for 
that of ebony and oak is black, and in fact in 
the oak it is called ‘ oak-black’; and in all these the 
core is harder and more brittle than the ordinary 


7 arn conj. Sch.; abry UAld.; abr_# MV; airijs Po. 
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TEpat TOV Evrwv" be 6 Kal ovr Umopévovee 
KAPT HD. pavorepat bé at per at y ob. Dpeveo- 
deus 8 ep Mev Tots devdpors oUK Eiolv 1) oaviol, 
év 6€ Tos Japvedect Kal dos Tois UAnpac w 
olov Kara TE Kal vapOnne Kal Tois TOLOVTOLS 
eldiv. exet dé THY pT pav Ta pev peyarnv Kxat 
pavepay, @S TplVvos Spis Kal Tada 7 poetpn - 
péva, Ta § adavertépay, — olov édda m Eos" ov 
yap éortuv adapiopevny odT@ AaBeww, adha Kat 
gaci TLVES OU Kara TO pécov ada KaTa TO may 
exery" dare py elvat TOToOV epic pévov" bo é Kal 
évia ovd av bofevev dAws ‘exew" émel xat Tod 
poivicos ovdeuia paiverat Siaopa Kat ovdev. 

3 Avadépovar Sé nal tais pitas. Ta pay yap 
monuppita Kal paxpopptca, xabdmep oUKA dpis 
wAaTavos: édy yap éywor toTrov, éf ocovody 
mpoépyovrar. Ta dé orduyopprla, aba ep pod 
prea: Ta be povopprta, Kxalarep eharn mevnn’ 
povoppita dé obras, ore av peyarny THY els 

aBos é éxet puxpas bé amo TAVTNS Tretovs. exouae 
5é Kat TOV Ha povoppivor é évia Thy ex TOU pécoU 
peytornv Kal Kara BdPovs, Gomep dpuySanij: 
édda 5é puxpav tavrny TAS dé adhas peiSous Kat 
OS KEKAPKLVOMEVAS. ére O€ Tav pep maxeiae 
paddov TaY Oé aveopaneis, Kabamnep Sagduns éXdas* 

4 tov 6é waoar AeTTal, ab drep apménov. bia 
dhépovat b¢ Kal MeLoTNTL Kab TPAXUTHTEL Kab TUKVO- 
TNTL. TavT@VY yap ai pilar pavoTepar TaY avo, 


1 pavérepar... of: text can hardly be sound, but sense is 
clear. 2 4.¢. homogeneous. 3 Plin. 16, 127. 

4 3. 6. 4 seems to give a different account. 

5 of. CP. 3. 23, 5, and kapxiwdéins CLP. 1, 12. 3; 3. 21. 5. 
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wood ; and for this reason the core of these trees can 
not be bent. Again the core differs in closeness 
of texture.| A membranous core is not common 
in trees, if indeed it is found at all; but it is found 
in shrubby plants and woody plants generally, as in 
reed ferula and the like. Again in some the core is 
large and conspicuous, as in kermes-oak oak and 
the other trees mentioned above; while in others it 
is less conspicuous, as in olive and box. For in these 
trees one cannot find it isolated, but, as some say, it 
is not found in the middle of the stem, being diffused 
throughout, so that it has no separate place ; and for 
this reason some trees might be thought to have no 
core at all; in fact in the date-palm the wood is 
alike throughout.” 


Differences in root. 


3 Again plants differ in their roots, some having 
many long roots, as fig oak plane; for the roots of 
these, if they have room, run to any length. Others 
again have few roots, as pomegranate and apple, 
others a single root, as silver-fir and fir; these have 
a single root in the sense that they have one long 
one‘ which runs deep, and a number of small ones 
branching from this. Even in some of those which 
have more than a single root the middle root is the 
largest and goes deep, for instance, in the almond ; 
in the olive this central root is small, while the 
others are larger and, as it were, spread out crab- 
wise.© Again the roots of some are mostly stout, of 
some of various degrees of stoutness, as those of 
bay and olive; and of some they are all slender, 
as those of the vine. Roots also differ in degree 
of smoothness and in density. For the roots of all 
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muxvotepat 6€ GANA GAXwY Kal EvAwdéoTEpac: 
Kal ai pev ivoddes, os at THS éXaTns, at bé capK- 
w@dets PAadXOV, WoTep at THS Spvos, ai dé olov 
otwdes Kal Ovoavedes, BoTEep ai THS éXaas: 
TouTo 6é€ OTe Tas AeTTTAS Kal puLKpas TOANAS 
éyovot Kal aOpdas: émel Tacai ye nal tavtas 
atropvovaw aT TOY pEeyddov Arr’ OVY Opoiws 
aOpoas kal rodXds. 

"Eote 6€ cal ta pev Badvppifa, cabartrep Spis, 
ta © émimoNatoppila, KabaTep éXda pola pnréa 
Kumdpittos. éTe d€ ai pev evOetas Kal opanreis, 
ai 5€ okodai Kal TapadXraTTOVeaL: TOUTO yap 
ov povov aupBaiver 81a Tovs ToTOUs TO pH 
evobeiy ddrAa Kal THs Pvcews avTHS éoTLW, BoE 
éml ths Sadvns Kal ths éXdas: 4) 5é cuKh Kal Ta 
TolavTa aKodLovTat Sta TO py Evodely. 

"Atracat & &upntpor xabamep kal ta orerexn 
kal ot dxpepoves' Kal evNOYO ato THs apyiis. 
etal 6€ Kal ai pév trapaBdacrTyTIKal els TO GVO, 
xaddtep apiédov poas, ai Sé amapaBdacrot, 
xabatrep éXatTns KuTrapittov evens. ai avTal 
dé duaghopal nal trav dpvyavixav nal Tov ToLwdOv 
kal TOV aANwY' TAHV Et SAWS Evita py Eyet, 
xkabarep vdvoy pucns mébis KEepavvlov. Ta peV 
mohuppila Kxabamep mupos tidn xptOn, wav To 
TowovTo, KaOdmep eixalovcas: Ta 8 oryoppita 
xkabatep Ta xedpomrd. axeddv O€ kal TAY Aayav- 
woav Ta recta povoppita, olov padavos 


1 wé(is xepauviov : motos kpdviov UMVAId. ; wé¢ts conj. Sch. 
from Athen. 2. 59; xepavyiov conj. W. cf. Plin. 3. 36 and 37, 
Juv. 5. 117. 3 elxaCovoas : word corrupt; so UMVAld. 

4 Plin. 19. 98. 
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plants are less dense than the parts above ground, 
but the density varies in different kinds, as also does 
the woodiness. Some are fibrous, as those of the 
silver-fir, some fleshier, as those of the oak, some are 
as it were branched and tassel-like, as those of the 
olive ; and this is because they have a large number 
of fine small roots close together ; for all in fact pro- 
duce these from their large roots, but they are not 
so closely matted nor so numerous in some cases as 
in others. 

Again some plants are deep-rooting, as the oak, 
and some have surface roots, as olive pomegranate 
apple cypress. Again some roots are straight and 
uniform, others crooked and crossing one another. 
For this comes to pass not merely on account of the 
situation because they cannot find a straight course ; 
it may also belong to the natural character of the 
plant, as in the bay and the olive; while the fig and 
such like become crooked because they can not find 
a straight course. 

All roots have core, just as the stems and branches 
do, which is to be expected, as all these parts are 
made of the same materials. Some roots again have 
side-growths shooting upwards, as those of the vine 
and pomegranate, while some have no side-growth, 
as those of silver-fir cypress and fir. The same 
differences are found in under-shrubs and herbaceous 
plants and the rest, except that some have no roots 
at all, as truffle mushroom bullfist! ‘ thunder-truffle.’ 
Others have numerous roots, as wheat one-seeded 
wheat barley and all plants of like nature, for 
instance,?.... Some have few roots, as legu- 
minous plants. 3? And in general most of the pot- 
herbs have single roots, as cabbage beet celery 
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TevTAOV céALVOY AdTrAaDOS: TANV éva Kal aro- 
gudbas exes peyaddas, olov Tro cédAtvoy Kal 7d 
TEDTAOV’ Kal WS av KaTa NOYoY TadTa’ Babuppit- 
oTepa Ttav dSévipwv. cial Sé TOV pév capKwdets, 
xkabatep padavidos yoyyvAidos dpov KpoxKou: 
tav 6€ Evrwdets, olov evC@pmou @kipov: Kal TOV 
aypiwov o€ TaV TAEiaTOV, dowv pn EvOUS TrEloUS 
Kat oytlouevat, xabdrep trupod KpiOns Kal THs 
KaNouperns troas. avTn yap év Tois émetetots Kat 
év Tois Trotwdeow 7 Stahopa TaY pilav wate TAS 
pev evOvs axilecbar Treiovs ovcas Kal opareis, 
Tov € ddAXAwv piav 4 duo Tas peyiotas Kal dd\XNas 
aro TOUTOD. 

“Orws 6é mrciovs ai Siadopat trav prtov év 
Tois VAnpact Kal NaYavwdeotv ciol yap ai bev 
Evrwdeas, OorEp ai TOU @kipou' ai dé capKwdets, 
@omep ai Tov TevTAov Kal ére 8) paAddov Tod 
dpov Kat adogodédouv Kal xpoxov: ai && doTep 
éx drovod cal capKos, WaTeEp ai TOV padavidwr Kal 
yoyyuAldwn ai dé yovaTa@dets, OoTEp ai TOV KANG- 
pov kal aypwotewr Kal el TL xadapodes, Kal ovat 
67) avrat  uddto Spovae Tois vrép yas waTreEp 
yap Kddapol eiow éppifwpévoe tais AeTTTAIs. al 
5é Aetrup@ders 7) Hrorwoets, olov ai Te THs oKiArANS 
Kat ToD BoABov Kal ért xpopvov Kal TOV TOvTOLS 
omoiwy. alel yap éore Treplatpely avTOv. 

Ildvra 8@ ta tTotadta Soxet nabdrep Svo yevn 
pilav éyev: tots b€ Kal dr\ws Ta KeparoBaph 
Kat Kkatappila mavta: tHY Te capKodn TavTHY 





1 The same term being applied to ‘herbaceous’ plants in 
general. 2 Plin. 19. 98. 
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monk’s rhubarb; but some have large side-roots, as 
celery and beet, and in proportion to their size these 
root deeper than trees. Again of some the roots are 
fleshy, as in radish turnip cuckoo-pint crocus; of 
some they are woody, as in rocket and basil. And 
so with most wild plants, except those whose roots 
are to start with numerous and much divided, as 
those of wheat barley and the plant specially! called 
‘grass.’ For in annual and herbaceous plants this is 
the difference between the roots:—Some are more 
numerous and uniform and much divided to start 
with, but the others have one or two specially large 
roots and others springing from them. 

To speak generally, the differences in roots are 
more numerous in shrubby plants and pot-herbs ; 
2 for some are woody, as those of basil, some fleshy, as 
those of beet, and still more those of cuckoo-pint 
asphodel and crocus; some again are made, as it 
were, of bark and flesh, as those of radishes and 
turnips; some have joints, as those of reeds and 
dog’s tooth grass and of anything of a reedy charac- 
ter; and these roots alone, or more than any others, 
resemble the parts above ground; they are in fact 
like ° reeds fastened in the ground by their fine roots. 
Some again have scales or a kind of bark, as those of 
squill and purse-tassels, and also of onion and things 
like these. In all these it is possible to strip off 
a coat. 

Now all such plants, seem, as it were, to have two 
kinds of root ; and so, in the opinion of some, this is 
true generally of all plants which have a solid ‘head’ 
and send out roots from it downwards. These have, 


3 te. the main root is a sort of repetition of the part 
above ground. 4 4.e. bulb, corm, rhizome, etc. 
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Kal prowwsdn, Kadarep y oxidnra, Kal Tas amo 
TAVUTNS anomepuxvias’ ov yap AerrrornTe Kal maxu- 
THTE Siapépovar jeavor, domep ai TOV Sév8por Kat 
TOV haxaver, arr’ ad)otov Eyouat TO YEvOS. 
expaveatarn S 80 7 Te TOU ) pou Kal ” TOU KU- 
metpov" 7) 7H wey yap Tayeia Kal reia Kal capKrodys, 
7 6 henry kat ivoons. Scomep | amopijc eve av 
TLS €b pilas Tas TOLAUTAS Oetéov' Fj pev yap Kata 
ys SoFacev av, 4 Oé bmevarrios éxouor Tails 
addraus ovK ay SoFasev. 7 peev yap pifa NET TO- 
Tépa 7 pos 70 moppw Kab del cuvogus: n Oe TOY 
cKLAX@Y Kal tov BorABav Kal Tov apwr avd- 
TAN. 

"Ere 8 at wey addat Kata TO TAdYLOV apiicr 
piSas, ai dé Thy oKidrAOv Kal Tv BorBar ouK 
adiaovw’ ovde TOV oKopoowy kal Tov Kpomven. 
Srws Oé ye &v TavTalts ai Kata peoov éx THS 
KEepanrns _NPTNMEVAL paivovrar piSae Kal 7 pepov- 
Tal. TOUTO & womep dpa 7) KapTros, dOev kai ot 
eyyeoToKa eyovres ov KaKOS" emi 5é TOV adrAwv 
ToLoUTO pev ovdév € cor émel b¢ mreiov 7 guats 
y Kata pifay TaUTy _amopiay éxet. TO yap on 
wav Neyeny TO KaTa YAS pitar ovK opOov- Kal yap 
dv 0 Kavdos tov BoABod Kal o tov ynOvov Kal 


1 ras con}. Sch. ; tis Ald.H.; thy. . . &dwowepuxviay P. 

2 GAA’ GAAOIoy Exovor conj. St.3 aAAd Aefov Zxovres PMV 
Ald.; dAAoiov ex. mBas.mP from G; &AA’ &AAotoy exovaat 
conj. "Seal. 3 of. 4. 10. 5. 

4 nal de) Ald. ; det «ad conj. W. 5 Plin. 19. 99. 

6 cf. the definition of ‘ root,’ 1. 1. 9. 

7 éyyedrona A€yovres conj. W.; cy. Trav éeyyeorénwy 
TovTwy yéveots in Athenaeus’ citation of this passage (2. 60) ; 
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that is to say, this fleshy or bark-like root, like squill, 
as well as the! roots which grow from this. For 
these roots not only differ in degree of stoutness, 
like those of trees and pot-herbs; they are of quite 
distinct classes.2 This is at once quite evident in 
cuckoo-pint and galingale,’ the root being in the one 
case thick smooth and fleshy, in the other thin and 
fibrous. Wherefore we might question if such roots 
should be called ‘ roots’ ; inasmuch as they are under 
ground they would seem to be roots, but, inasmuch 
as they are of opposite character to other roots, they 
would not. For your root gets slenderer as it gets 
longer and tapers continuously ‘ to a point; but the 
so-called root of squill purse-tassels and cuckoo-pint 
does just the opposite. 

Again, while the others send out roots at the 
sides, this is not the case® with squill and purse- 
tassels, nor yet with garlic and onion. In general 
in these plants the roots which are attached to 
the ‘head’ in the middle appear to be real roots 
and receive nourishment,® and this ‘head’ is, as 
it were, an embryo or fruit; wherefore those who 
call such plants ‘plants which reproduce them- 
selves underground’? give a fair account of them. 
In other kinds of plants there is nothing of this 
sort. But a difficult question is raised, since here 
the ‘root’ has a character which goes beyond what 
one associates with roots. For it is not right to call 
all that which is underground ‘root,’ since in that 
case the stalk® of purse-tassels and that of long 
onion and in general any part which is under- 
evreos otoadeyorres U; &y re Tots dorois dAéyortes MV (omit- 
ting re) Ald. (omitting ro‘s). 

8 rorodTo wey ovdéy conj. W.; TovTo wey MSS. 

® &y 6 xavAds conj. St.; avdxavdos Ald. 
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bAws doa cata Bdabovs éeotiv cinoav dv pitas, 
kal To Bdvov & Kal 6 Kadodai tives acyiov Kal 
TO oviyyov Kal el TL GAXNO Umoyeovy eat: wv 
ovdév dots pila Suvdper yap Set huang darpety 
Kal ov TOTO. 

10 Tdya d€ TovTO pév opOds Aéyerat, pila 5é ovdéev 
HTTOV dot: addrAa dtadhopd tis adtn TaV pLlar, 
QTE THV MEV TLVA TOLAUTND ElvaL THY 5€ TOLAUTNY 
Kal tpépec0at THv érépav vIrd Ths érépas. KaiTot 
kat avtal at capxwders éoixacw EdxEew. TAS 
youv Tav apwv po Tod BracTdvety atpéhovat 
Kal yiryvovras petfous cwdrvopevar SsaBFvas pos 
Thv Braotynow. émrel Ste ye TdvTwY THY ToLOV- 
Tov 7 pvols éml TO KaTw PAaAXoV pérrEt Pavepov 
ol pev yap KavAol Kal dws TA dvw Bpayéa xal 
dobevn, Ta Sé Kato peyadia Kal ToAAa Kal 
ioXUpa ov povov él TAV Eipnuévwv GNA Kal él 
Kaddpou Kal aypwatibos Kal dd\ws doa Kadapwdy 
kat Tovtos dpota. xalt daa by vapOnxwdn, nat 
TouTa@p pitar peydAat Kal capxodets. 

11 [Toda 8€ Kal trav rowdav eye ToLavTas pitas, 
olov omadak Kpoxos Kal TO Trepdiktoy Kadovpevov: 
kal yap tovTo Trayeias te Kal mdAcious exer TAS 
pilas 7 PvAAa KareiTas 5é Tepdixtov bia TO TOUS 
mépoixas éyxuAtecOat nal dpuTtev. opoiws Se 





1 Bd8ovs conj. Sch.; Bados Ald. 

2 nal 8 W. after U; xat om. Ald.; G omits also rd before 
obiyyov, making the three plants synonymous. The passage 
is cited by Athen., /.c., with considerable variation. 

3 soravrny conj. St.; toravtny MSS. 

4 2.e. the fleshy root (tuber, etc.). 

5 z.e. the fibrous root (root proper). 
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ground! would be a root, and so would the truffle, 
the plant which? some call puff-ball, the angon, and 
all other underground plants. Whereas none of these 
is a root; for we must base our definition on natural 
function and not on position. 

However it may be that this is a true account and 
yet that such things are roots no less; but in that 
case we distinguish two different kinds of root, one 
being of this character? and the other of the other, 
and the one‘ getting its nourishment from the 
other®; though the fleshy roots too themselves seem 
to draw nourishment. At all events men invert ® the 
roots of cuckoo-pint before it shoots, and so they 
become larger by being prevented from pushing’ 
through to make a shoot. For it is evident that the 
nature of all such plants is to turn downwards for 
choice; for the stems and the upper parts generally 
are short and weak, while the underground parts 
are large numerous and strong, and that, not only in 
the instances given, but in reeds dog’s-tooth grass 
and in general in all plants of a reedy character and 
those like them. Those too which resemble ferula § 
have large fleshy roots. 

®Many herbaceous plants likewise have such roots, 
as colchicum!° crocus and the plant called ‘ par- 
tridge-plant’; for this too has thick roots which are 
more numerous than its leaves. (It is called the 
‘partridge-plant’ because partridges roll in it and 
grub it up.) So too with the plant called in Egypt 


6 grpépovar conj. Sch.; tpépovo: MVAld.; cf. 7. 12. 2. 

7 S:aBhva: conj. W.; diadeitva: OM V. 

8 4.e. have a hollow stem (umbelliferous plants, more or 
less). 9 Plin. 19. 99. 

10 gxdvdak UMV; dowddAat mBas.: perhaps corrupt. 

11 Plin. 21. 102. 
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xa TO € Aiyonr@ Kaoupevov oviryyou" Ta pev 
yap purra peydda Kal o Braces avToo Bpaxus, 
n O€ pita papa Kab éorev @oTEp O KapTos. 
Svapéper Te Kat éoOieTat, Kal oudéyouvar dé dtav 
O TOTALS anoBh arpepovtes TAS Bonrovs. | pave- 
porara dé xal mrelor ny éyovTa 7 pos Ta aNKa 
Siaopav TO aldduov Kal 7 ] Kahoupevn parybbapis 
dor épov yap ToUT@Y Kal ATAVTOV TOV TOLOUT OD 
ev Tats piSars Padrov » dios. TadTa peév ovdv 
TAaUTY ANTTEA. 

"Eveat 6é TOV _ pusav mreieo b0Eacev ay exe 
Stadhopay 7 0.p4. TAS elpnuevas: olov ai Te THS apa- 
xidvns Kal Tod opotov T@ apaxe dhépovat yap 
auporepar Kap ov odx éddtTw ToD dva: Kal piav 
peev pivay 0 apaxddes TOUTO maxetap Exel Th 
kara BaGous, Tas o adras ef Oy Oo KaptTros 
NerrToTépas Kal ém’ aKp@ [xal] oxibopevas Ton- 
Aayi prrei bé paduora xepia Ta Dpaypa: pur- 
Nov dé ovdérepov éxel TOVT@Y OUO Suota, Tots 
purrots, aXX wWoTeEp apudixapra. padrov éoti’ 6 
Kal paiverat Javudovov. ai pev ovv dvcets 
xat Ouvapes TOoavTAsS éxougt d:adopds. 

VIL. Avgdvec Bar dé TmavT OV Soxobaw ai pifar 
TpoTepov TaV ava: Kal yap pueras ets Bdbos: 
ovdenia dé Kadnxet TAEOV h Scov o HpAtos. epiavet- 
Tat’ TO yap Oeppov To yevvav: ov pnv aAda 





1 otiyyov mBas.H.; otirov MV; oviroy Ald.; cf. 1.1.7; 
Plin. 21. 88 (oetum). 
2 weyada; text doubtful (W.). 
id Biaeper : text doubtful (Sch. ). 
* aorpépovres tas BwAovs conj. Coraés; arépovres Bwpods 
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uingon |; for its leaves are large? and its shoots short, 
while the root is long and is, as it were, the fruit. 
It is an excellent thing? and is eaten; men gather 
it when the river goes down by turning the clods.4 
But the plants which afford the most conspicuous 
instances and shew the greatest difference as com- 
pared with others are silphium and the plant called 
magydaris; the character of both of these and of all 
such plants is especially shewn in° their roots. Such 
is the account to be given of these plants. 

Again some roots would seem to shew a greater 
difference ® than those mentioned, for instance, those 
of arakhidna,’ and of a plant® which resembles 
arakos. For both of these bear a fruit underground 
which is as large as the fruit above ground, and this 
arakos-like® plant has one thick root, namely, the 
one which runs deep, while the others which bear 
the ‘fruit’ are slenderer and branch?® in many 
directions at the tip. It is specially fond of sandy 
ground. Neither of these plants has a leaf nor 
anything resembling a leaf, but they bear, as it 
were, two kinds of fruit instead, which seems sur- 
prising. So many then are the differences shewn 
in the characters and functions of roots. 

VII. The roots of all plants seem to grow earlier 
than the parts above ground (for growth does take 
place downwards !!)._ But no root goes down further 
than the sun reaches, since it is the heat which 
induces growth. Nevertheless the nature of the soil, 


8 $.e. to be even more abnormal: &S:adopay conj. Sch.; 
S:agopal Ald. 7 Plin. 21. 89. 

8 tine-tare. See Index, App. (1). 

9 dpaxades conj. Sch.; capxades Ald.G. 

0 «ad before cx:¢. om. Sch. from G. 

nN ¢f. C.P. 1. 12, 7. (cited by Varro, 1. 45. 3); 3. 3. 1. 
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Tadra peyara oupBddretat T pos Babuppibiay 
Kat ere aNov T pos paxpopprfiav, 1  THS Xepas 
puats dav a Kovpn Kal pavn Kal evdiodos" ev ya 
Tais TovavrTals TOppwTepw Kal peifous ai av&n- 
oels. pavepov dé éml trav HpEpoparov: é ovTa 
yap tédwp orrovoby dievouy @s elmeiv, érret oay O 
TOTOS 7) KEVOS Kal pn dev 70 dyrictatoby. Hryouv 
év 76 Av«et v) TAATAVOS 7 KaTa TOV GXeTOV ert 
ved, ovoa em Tpels Kat Tplaxovra THXELS adihKev 
éxovea TOTrOV Te Cpa, Kab  Tpopay. 

Adkeae S5é as eizrety 4) ouKT, paxpoppiborarov 
elvan Kal ddws 6€ waddov Ta pave cal evOupprta. 
mavra 5é Ta vewTEpa TOY TANALOD, Edy Eis aie uD 
HKwow, On Babupptforepa Kal paxpoppilorepa. 
cuppbivover yap Kab ab pifar T@ GAX@ TopaTL. 
TAaVTOV bé © opotws OL xvAot Tots gurois Seworepot, 
Tois b¢ @S emimay’ 6:8 Kal évioy muxpal @Y ot 
KapTot yAuKels: ai 8€ Kai pappaxwdes: evar 
eva@ders, WoTEp a Ths iptdos. 

Tdta be piens puaus kal duvapts 4 THS ‘Tndcxijs 
oVKIS" aTro yap TOV BracTav adinar, pex pt ov 
ay cuvayrn TH YT Kab pboGh, Kat yiveras rept TO 
dévdpov KvKA@ TUVEXES TO TOV pubav ovY amTTo- 
pevov Tov aoredéyous Grn’ adectnKos. 





1 raza before uéyadka om. W. 
2 nuepwudrewv conj. Sch.; juepwrdrwvy UP,Ald.; cf. U.P 
. 6. 8. 


* dmovoty MES. ; dxocovotv conj. W. from G, in quantum 
_libeat. 4 eresdv conj. Sch.; éwel cay UMVPAId. 

© Quoted by Varro, 1. 37. 5. 

8 er) conj. Bch: ; wapd P.; wep Ald. 

7 cuupOlyovar: cunpwvorvar conj. St. 
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if it is light open and porous, contributes greatly ! to 
deep rooting, and still more to the formation of long 
roots; for in such soils growth goes further and is 
more vigorous. This is evident in cultivated plants.? 
For, provided that they have water, they run on, one 
may say, wherever it may be,’ whenever ‘ the ground 
is unoccupied and there is no obstacle. ° For instance 
the plane-tree by the watercourse in the Lyceum 
when it was still young sent out its roots a distance 
of® thirty-three cubits, having both room and 
nourishment. 

The fig would seem, one may say, to have the 
longest roots, and in general plants which have wood 
of loose texture and straight roots would seem to 
have these longer. Also young plants, provided that 
they have reached their prime, root deeper and have 
longer roots than old ones ; for the roots decay along 
with’ the rest of the plant’s body. And in all 
cases alike the juices of plants ® are more powerful in 
the roots than in other parts, while in some cases 
they are extremely powerful ; wherefore the roots 
are bitter in some plants whose fruits are sweet ; 
some roots again are medicinal, and some are frag- 
rant, as those of the iris. 

The character and function of the roots of the 
‘Indian fig’ (banyan) are peculiar, for this plant sends 
out roots from the shoots till it has a hold on the 
ground ® and roots again ; and so there comes to be 
a continuous circle of roots round the tree, not 
connected with the main stem but at a distance 
from it. 


8 rots putas Ald.; rats pl(ais conj. W. from G : text pro- 


bably defective. 
® +h yf conj. Scal. from G; cuxg U; rH oveg P,Ald. 
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TlaparAnotov 8€ trovT@ paddov bé tpdTrov Twa 
PJavpactwtepov el te ex THY hvAXOY adinar pilav, 

/ b a / * a 
ol6v dact tept ’Orodvta todpiov eivat, 6 Kad . 
écbiecOai éotw dv. TO yap av Trav Béppov 
Gavpactov Hrrov, 6tt av év brAn Babeia oraph 

, \ es \ N A \ Ul 5 Q 
Suetper THY pilav pos THY yiv Kai Bractaver dia 
Thy iaxuv. addrdga On Tas peyv TaV pilav Stado- 
pas é« rovtwy Oewpnréov. 

VIII. Tav dévdpwv tas rotavras adv tis AaBor 
Siagopas. éott yap Ta pév ofwdn ta 8 avota 

N 4 \ / \ \ a \ 
kai dvoe Kal TOm@ KaTa TO padXov Kal FrTov. 
dvota 5& réyw ody @oTEe pn Exe Sros—ovdev 
yap totovto devdpov, GAX’ eitrep, él TOV AANOV 
olov axoivos TYP KUTELpos SAWS él TOV ALLVO- 
Sav—aAN WaoTE GAiyous éyev. dioet pev olov 
axtn Sadyn covey ddws mavta Ta NELoprota Kal 
doa KoiNa Kai pavd. ofa@des dé éXada TevKN 
KoTLWos* TouvTwy bé Ta péev ev madtoxiows Kal 
vnvéwors Kat épvdpos, Ta 5é ev ednrLols Kal yet- 
peptows kal mvevpat@bect kal AeTTTOIS Kal Enpois: 

\ \ > 4 \ \ b lA “A 

Ta pev yap avobotepa, ta 5é dlwhéoTepa tev 





1 ¢t conj. W.; r:s MSS. 2 Plin. 21. 104. 

* cf. 8. 11.8; Plin. 18. 133 and 134. 

* dtelpes conj. Sch. ; dcacpet P,Ald.; cf. C.P. 2. 17. 7. 

5 8¢os is the knot and the bough starting from it: of. 
Arist. de iuv. et sen. 3. 

6 em) trav conj. Coraés; 7 trav UM ; Arrov (erased) P (ék 
rév marg.) #rTov Ald. 
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Something similar to this, but even more surprising, 
occurs in those plants which! emit roots from their 
leaves, as they say does a certain herb? which grows 
about Opus, which is also sweet to taste. The 
peculiarity again of lupins? is less surprising, namely 
that, if the seed is dropped where the ground is 
thickly overgrown, it pushes‘ its root through to the 
earth and germinates because of its vigour. But 
we have said enough for study of the differences 
between roots. 


Of trees (principally) and their characteristic special differences: 
as to knots. 


VIII. One may take it that the following are 
' the differences between trees :—Some have knots,5 
more or less, others are more or less without them, 
whether from their natural character or because of 
their position. But, when I say ‘ without knots,’ I 
do not mean that they have no knots at all (there is 
no tree like that, but, if it is true of any plants, it is 
only of ® other kinds, such as rush bulrush’ galingale 
and plants of the lake side ® generally) but that they 
have few knots. Now this is the natural character 
of elder bay fig and all smooth-barked trees, and 
in general of those whose wood is hollow or of a 
loose texture. Olive fir and wild olive have knots; 
and some of these grow in thickly shaded windless 
and wet places, some in sunny positions exposed to 
storms and winds,® where the soil is light and dry; 
for the number of knots varies between trees of the 


7 «bon conj. Bod.; tlpn UAId.H.; cf. 1. 5. 3. 
8 én) ray conj. W.; ef rt ém) ray Ald. 
® rvevnarddeot conj. Scal.; wxuparddec: U; mvyparddec: 
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opoyevav. Grws Sé ofwdécTepa TA opewa TOV 
a A , 
Tedetvav Kal Ta Enpad Trav édeiwv. 
"Erte &€ cata rhv duteiav Ta pév truKva avota 
kal op0d, Ta && pava olwhéotepa Kal cxodwrTeEpa’ 
V4 ef \ \ 3 / = \ 
cupBaive: yap @oTe Ta pev ev TadLcKi eivat TA 
dé év etyAio. Kal Tra dppeva 5é TaV OnreLov 
9 / > b ” VA 
olwdéotepa év ols éotiv audo, olov xumdpittos 
éXadTn ooTpuls Kpaveia' Kadovor yap yévos TE 
OnrvKpaveiav’ Kal ta aypta b€ Tov jyépwv, Kal 
GTNOsS Kal Ta Uo TavTO yévos, olov KOTLWWoS 
éAdas Kat épiveds cunts Kal aypas atiov. mavra 
wn ] 4 \ e > \ \ \ 
yap tavta otwohéotepa: Kalews él TO ToAdv 
TAVTA TH TTUKVA TOV pavav: Kal yap Ta appeva 
TUKVOTEPA Kal TA Ayplia: mAHV el TL Sia TuKVO- 
TnTa TavtTedws avolov 7 orjgLyolov, olov mvéos 
AwTOS. 
Kiol 5é trav pév adtaxtoe nal ws éruxev ot bfor, 
lo) \ / fol , A 
tev 5é TeTaryLEvoL Kal TO StacrHpare Kaul TO 
wv 
wArAnGer Kabdrep eipnrar d¢ 5 nal takiolwra 
TavTa KaNdovolv. TaY pev yap olov bv icou Ta 
aA \ “ A 
dé wetlov alel TO mpos TO Taye. Kal TodTO KaTa 
/ A 
Noyov. Omep paddoTa évdnrov Kal év Tois KoTI- 
\ lal 
vous Kal €v TOis KaNapoLS* TO yap youu KabaTrep 
e A 
6fos. Kal ot pev Kat’ Add HAOUS, BoTEp Of TOV 





1 Plin. 16, 125. 21.8. 1. 
® ratid(wra conj. W.; dafiodoydrara Ald.; ef. ratlpvados, 
1. 10. 8. 4 Plin. 16. 122. 
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same kind. And in general mountain trees have 
more knots than those of the plain, and those that 
grow in dry spots than those that grow in marshes. 

Again the way in which they are planted makes a 
difference in this respect ; those trees that grow close 
together are knotless and erect, those that grow far 
apart have more knots and a more crooked growth ; 
for it happens that the one class are in shade, the 
others in full sun. Again the ‘male’ trees have 
more knots than the ‘ female’ in those trees in which 
both forms are found, as cypress silver-fir hop-horn- 
beam cornelian cherry—for there is a kind called 
‘female cornelian cherry’ (cornel)—and wild trees 
have more knots than trees in cultivation: this is 
true both in general and when we compare those of 
the same kind, as the wild and cultivated forms of 
olive fig and pear. All these have more knots in the 
wild state; and in general those of closer growth 
have this character more than those of open growth ; 
for in fact the ‘male’ plants are of closer growth, 
and so are the wild ones; except that in some cases, 
as in box and nettle-tree, owing to the closer growth 
there are no knots at all, or only a few. 

1 Again the knots of some trees are irregular and 
set at haphazard, while those of others are regular, 
alike in their distance apart and in their number, as 
has been said?; wherefore also they are called ‘trees 
with regular knots.’ ‘ For of some the knots are, 
as it were, at even distances, while in others the 
distance between them is greater at the thick end of 
the stem. And this proportion holds throughout. 
This is especially evident in the wild olive and in 
reeds—in which the joint corresponds to the knot in 
trees. Again some knots are opposite one another, 
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KoTivay, ot & ws éruyev. ote b6 7A pev diola, Ta 
de Tpiota, Ta Oé Tretous éXovTa: évia be mevTdota 
éoTt. Kal THS pev eLaTns opBol kal ot doe cal ob 
cradoe & Gomep eu TET IYOTES, Tov 5é dAXwv ob. be 
6 Kal ioxupov mh édaTN. iSisraror dé ob THs 
pnréas: Gmotoe yap Onpiov TpooaTors, els per 0 
peyearos dAnrou 6é mepl auTov puxpot elous. 
etal b€ Tav blwv ot pev tugdrot, ot 5é yovepor. 
Neyo 6é Tuprovs ad ov pndeis Brac ros. obrou 
dé Kal pucet Kal mpwoeL yivovrat, étTap 4 [) 
AvOR Kal éxBiakyrar a kal atroxorn Kal olov 
émuxavbeds _mnpodh: tyivovrac de paid rov év Tols 
Taxéae TOV axpepover, éviov b& Kat év Tots 
oOTENEVET LD. Gros 6é xal Tod | OTENEXOUS Kal Tod 
Krdbov Kal’ & dv éemixotryn Fj emirewn TUS, 6f0s 
yiveras _eabamepavel Srarpav TO ev Kai TroLoY 
érépav apxyy, ete Sta THY TNpw@T LW elre b a Aqy 
aitiav: ov yap 6&) Kata gdvow oO bd THs 
TANYNS. 

Atel dé év dmacw ot Kdador daivovtat todvo- 
Core por 51a TO pare Tava pécov mpoonv&éjocbat, 
xabamep kal Tis ouKhs ot veoBracror Tpaxv- 
TATOL Kal THs apm éhou Ta dpa TOV Khnywarov. 
@s yap dfos év tois GAXoWs OUTW Kal d>OarpOos 





1 of. 4. 4. 12. 2 Plin. 16. 122. 
3 4.e. primary and secondary branches. 
5 f. 5. 2. 2. 5 Plin. 16. 124. 


8 cf. Arist. de iuv. et sen. 3; Plin. 16. 125. 

7 Bray. . . wnpwOf conj. W. ; 4 8ray 4 mh Avop Kal exBid(nrar 
Kal 7 &woxowh kal U; dray 9 a Av6y Kal éxBid (gras 4 dxoxont 
P; 4 8rav Avoq Kal eBid nro 9 a&roxorh ral of ob P,; Bray h 
ah dud Kah eBid yrat Kal  &roxonyj «ad Ald.H.; re differs 
widely 
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as those of the wild olive, while others are set at 
random. Again some trees have double knots, some 
treble,! some more at the same point ; some have as 
many as five. *In the silver-fir both the knots and 
the smaller branches® are set at right angles, as if 
they were stuck in, but in other trees they are not 
so. And that is why the silver-fir is such a strong 
tree. Most peculiar ° are the knots of the apple, for 
they are like the faces of wild animals; there is one 
large knot, and a number of small ones round it. 
Again some knots are blind,® others productive; by 
‘blind ’ I mean those from which there is no growth. 
These come to be so either by nature or by mutilation, 
according as either the knot? is not free and so the 
shoot does not make its way out, or, a bough having 
been cut off, the place is mutilated, for example by 
burning. Such knots occur more commonly in the 
thicker boughs, and in some cases in the stem also. 
And in general, wherever one chops or cuts part of 
the stem or bough, a knot is formed, as though one 
thing were made thereby into two and a fresh 
growing point produced, the cause being the mutila- 
tion or some other such reason; for the effect of such 
a blow cannot of course be ascribed to nature. 

Again in all trees the branches always seem to 
have more knots, because the intermediate parts ® 
have not yet developed, just as the newly formed 
branches of the fig are the roughest,’ and in the 
vine the highest? shoots. 11 (For to the knot in other 


8 3.e. the internodes ; till the branch is fully grown its 
knots are closer together, and so seem more numerous: pirw 
Tava pecov wpoonvtjaGa conj. Sch.; phrw tava uéoov xpookv- 
(70a: U; pr’ ava wécov xpoonu(etcba: MAId.; phmor’ avdueror 
wpoonuifjaba Po. ® +.e. have most knots. 

0 i.e, youngest. 1 Plin. 16. 125. 
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ép Gpréde Kal ép kardapep yovu ... évlous be 
Kal olov Kpasat yivovrat, Kabartrep TTEEg Kal 
Sput Kat pardiota év mAaTAaV@ éay bé év Tpaxéor 
Kal avuopots kal mvevparddect Kal TAVTEXS. 
mavrws 6é T pos Th YD ral olov Th Keparyn Tod 
oTEMEXOUS amoynpacKkovtwv to malos TovdTo 
yiverat. 

"Evia dé Kal boxer TOUS Kaoupevous v0 TIV@OY 
n yoyypous TO aydoyov, olov 7 eda: KUpLa- 
TaTOV yap emt TAUTNS TodTO Tovvoya Kal maoXeLv 
Soxet padiora TO elpnpevov" Kanrodar 5° évtoe 
TOUTO Wpéuvov ot Sé KpoT@rnv ot dé AAO dvopa. 
tois 6é evdear Kat povoppitors kat atrapaBra- 
oTOLS OU yiverae Tobe Np i] HTTov [poiveé dé 


mapaphac TT Kor" | a) éX.da, Kal o KOTLVOS 
Kal Tas ovAOTNTAS Sian éyouot Tas év Tols 
oTENEX EOL. 


Ix. “Eote pep obp TA pev ws Eis UAKOS avén- 
Tika pddiat’ 7 povov, olov édarn pote KuTrd- 
piTTos kal 6Aws Ta Nabe case kal doa py 
qoAuppita pede TohvKhasa: <1 poin€ a aTrapa- 
Praornticoy > Ta 5é opola TovToLs ava Aoyov 
kal eis Babos. Evia 8 evOds ayilerat, olov % 





1 The opening of the description of the diseases of trees 
seems to have been lost. 2 xpddac; cf. C.P. 5. 1. 3. 

3 axdvTws.. . ylverat conj. W.; ndvrws be 6 mpds TH yf Kal 
oloy rT. K. oT. dmorynpdoncey TaY maXuT Epeov ylverat ‘aid ; so U 
except waxutepoy, and M except waxvrepos. 

4 ydyypous: ef. Hesych., s8.vv. yéyypos, xpotéyy. 

5 The word i is otherwise unknown. 

° hrrov n S€ édda conj. W.; frrov: 7 Sé point wrdpaBrac- 
nricdy: 7 8€ édda U; 80 Ald. except wapaBAagrixéy. The 
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trees correspond the ‘eye’ in the vine, the joint in 
the reed). .... 1 In some trees again there occurs, 
as it were, a diseased formation of small shoots,? as 
in elm oak and especially in the plane; and this is 
universal if they grow in rough waterless or windy 
spots. Apart from any such cause® this affection 
occurs near the ground in what one may call the 
‘head ’ of the trunk, when the tree is getting old. 

Some trees again have what are called by some 
‘ excrescences ' 4 (or something corresponding), as the 
olive ; for this name belongs most properly to that 
tree, and it seems most liable to the affection; and 
some call it ‘stump, some frofone,> others have a 
different name for it. It does not occur, or only 
occurs to a less extent, in straight young trees, which 
have a single root and no side-growths. To the 
olive® also, both wild and cultivated, are peculiar 
certain thickenings ’ in the stem. 


As to habit. 


IX. 8 Now those trees which grow chiefly or only ® 
in the direction of their height are such as silver-fir 
date-palm cypress, and in general those which have 
a single stem and not many roots or branches (the 
date-palm, it may be added, has no side-growths at 
all}°). And trees like! these have also similar growth 
downwards. Some however divide from the first, 


note about the palm (potmE 5 wapaBAacrnrixdv) I have omitted 
as untrue as well as irrelevant ; possibly with dxapa8a. for 
wapa3a. it belongs to the next section. 

7 obAdrnras conj. W.; KxotAdrnras MSS. (?) Ald. 

8 Plin. 16. 125. 

9 uddAsor’ 4) udvov conj. W.; pddAora pave Ald. H. 

10 See 3. 8. 6. n. 

N Suora conj. Sch.; duolws MSS. Sense hardly satisfactory. 
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punréa: ta 8€ TroAUKAAdA Kal peitw TOV SyKoV 
4 N v 4 e7 > \ bd b ) @ 
éyer Tov avw, KalaTrep poa: ov pnv adr ovv 
péytoTa ye cumBdarrEcTat Tpds ExactToy n ayary7 
kal o TOmos Kal 4 Tpody. onpetov & Ste tad’Ta 
TUKVa pev OvTAa paKkpa Kal rAeTTTA yiveTaL, pava 
dé mayutepa kal Bpaxvtepa: nal dav pev ev0us 
Tis adin Tovs fous Bpayéa, édav Sé avaxabaipn 
paxpda, caOdrep } aurredos. 

‘Ikavov 5€ Kaxeivo mpos moti Ste Kal TOV 
AaKXavwv Evia NapBaver Sévdpov ayjpa, Kabdrrep 
elTropev THY parayny Kal TO TevTAOY’ ATravTa 
S° év trois oixeloes Toros evavén . . . Kal To avTo 
KaNNMoTOV. érrel Kal THY opoyevr@y avoloTepa 
Kal peibw kal xadrXiwm ta év Tots oixelots, olov 

4 e \ a , \ A ¥- 
éxdtn 7 Maxedouxn tis Ilapvacias cai Tov ad- 
Aov. atravra Sé tadta Kal drs 4 DAH 7H aypia 
KadXtwv Kab wAeiwy Tod dpous év tols mpoaBo- 
peious 4 €v Tots mpos peonuBpiav. 

"Eote 5€ ta pev deipvdAdrdga ta 8 gvddo- 

, A A e > 7 4 a 
Bora. Taev pev nuépwy deipvrAdra éAda hoimk 
Sadvn wippiwos trevens TL yévos KUTTapLTTOS' TOY 
& aypiwy édatn wevKn apKevOos piros Ovia Kat 

> , A , / , 
jv ’Apxades xadrovcr herrodpuv dirvpéa Kédpos 
miTus aypia pupikn mvEos mpivos xnNacTpov 
girvucn o€vdaxavOos addpxn, tadra dé pverat 
wept tov “Odrvurrov, avdpdyrn Kopapos TéppivOos 


1 ody marked as doubtful in U. 21.3. 2, 

8 kal 7d ai’td KdAAtorov. The first part of the sentence to 
which these words belong is apparently lost (W.). 

4 4.e. the fir and other trees mentioned in the lost words. 

5 Plin. 16. 80. 

8 wlaos con}. Sch.; opufAat P,Ald.; ef. 3. 3. 3. 
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such as apple; some have many branches, and their 
greater mass of growth high up, as the pomegranate : 
however?! training position and cultivation chiefly 
contribute to all of these characters. In proof of 
which we have the fact that the same trees which, 
when growing close together, are tall and slender, 
when grown farther apart become stouter and 
shorter; and if we from the first let the branches 
grow freely, the tree becomes short, whereas, if we 
prune them, it becomes tall,—for instance, the vine. 

This too is enough for proof that even some pot- 
herbs acquire the form of a tree, as we said? of 
mallow and beet. Indeed all things grow well in 
congenial places... .8 For even among those of the 
same kind those which grow in congenial places have 
less knots, and are taller and more comely: thus the 
silver-fir in Macedon is superior to other silver-firs, 
such as that of Parnassus. Not only is this true of 
all these,‘ but in general the wild woodland is more 
beautiful and vigorous on the north side of the 
mountain than on the south. 


As to shedding of leaves. 


Again some ® trees are evergreen, some deciduous. 
Of cultivated trees, olive date-palm bay myrtle a 
kind of fir and cypress are evergreen, and among 
wild trees silver-fir fir Phoenician cedar yew ® odorous 
cedar the tree which the Arcadians call ‘ cork-oak ’ 
(holm-oak) mock-privet prickly cedar ‘wild’ pine’ 
tamarisk box kermes-oak holly alaternus cotoneaster 
hybrid arbutus® (all of which grow about Olympus) 


7 aypla after wlrus conj. Sch.; after xpivos UPAld.: ef. 
3.3 


8 xépapos conj. Bod.; vivapos UMV; otvapos Ald.; ovvapos Po. 
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aypia Sddvn. Soxet & 7 avdpdyrn Kal o Kopapos 


Ta pev KdTw dvdd\joBorelv Ta Sé EcyaTa Tov 
aKpepovonv aeipurra Exeev, eripvew Sé del Tovs 
aK pepovas. 

Tov pev ovv dévdpwrv tatta. tav dé Oapvo- 
dav KxitTos Batos pdpvos cadapmos xedpis: éore 
yap Te purpov 6 ov devdpodTar. Tav 5é dpvyaviKav 
kal Towwdav myyavov padavos podwria iwvia 
aBporovov dyapakoy éptrudros opiryavoy oédvov 
immocédwvov pnkov Kal tov aypiov eldn Tréio. 
dtapéver 56€ Kal rovTwyv éma Tois Axpots Ta Sé 
ara atroBarr« olov opiyavoy cédwwov . . . émel 
Kal To Whyavov KaKkovTat Kal ad\AaTTETAL. 

IIdvra 5€ cai Tov GdAwY Ta deipuvAda oTEVO- 
g@urroTepa nal éyovTa tia AiTapoTnTa Kal 
evwdiay. eva & ov dvta tH proces Tapa Tov 
ToTrov éotly aeipurra, Kabarrep éXéxOn Tepl Tov 
év "EXedavtivn cal Méuder xatwrépw 8 ev re 
AéAta pixpov mavu xpovov Svareimer tod pt) ael 
Braotdvev. év Kpnrn 8é Aéyeras mAdTavoy 
twa elvas ev Th Topruvaia mpos mnyn Tevet 4) ov 
gurroBorc pudoroyodo: Sé ws tro tavTy 
éuiyn tH Evpomn o Zevs: tas 68 mrnoias wdoas 
durroPore. ev b€ LuBdper Spds éorw ev- 
auvoTTos ex THS TOAEWS 1) OD PuAXOBorEt dact 





1 Plin. 16. 80. 

2 Some words probably missing (W.) which would explain 
the next two clauses. 8 Plin. 16. 82. 41. 3. 5. 

5 Plin. 12. 11; Varro, 1. 7. 
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andrachne arbutus terebinth ‘wild bay’ (oleander). 
Andrachne and arbutus seem to cast their lower 
leaves, but to keep those at the end of the twigs 
perennially, and to be always adding leafy twigs. 
These are the trees which are evergreen. 

1 Of shrubby plants these are evergreen :—ivy 
bramble buckthorn reed kedris (juniper)—for there 
is a small kind of kedros so called which does not 
grow into a tree. Among under-shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants there are rue cabbage rose gilliflower 
southernwood sweet marjoram tufted thyme mar- 
joram celery alexanders poppy, and a good many 
more kinds of wild plants. However some of these 
too, while evergreen as to their top growths, ta 
their other leaves, as marjoram and celery ...... 
for rue too is injuriously affected and changes its 
character. 

8 And all the evergreen plants in the other classes 
too have narrower leaves and a certain glossiness and 
fragrance. Some moreover which are not evergreen 
by nature become so because of their position, as 
was said‘ about the plants at Elephantine and 
Memphis, while lower down the Nile in the Delta 
there is but a very short period in which they are not 
making new leaves. It is said that in Crete 5in the 
district of Gortyna there is a plane near a certain 
spring ® which does not lose its leaves; (indeed the 
story is that it was under’ this tree that Zeus lay 
with Europa), while all the other plants in the 
neighbourhood shed theirleaves. *® At Sybaris there 
is an oak within sight of the city which does not shed 


8 enya conj. H. from G ; oxnyg UMVAIA.; xqvn Py; xpi 
mBas. 
7 $wd con). Hemsterhuis ; ém Ald. 8 Plin. 16. 81. 
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5¢ ov Braotdvey avtny aya tais adrXats adda 
peta Kiva. Néyeras 5é xal év Kipp mrdtavos 
elval TOLAUTN. 
@urXoBore? S¢ wdvta tod petoTrwpov Kal peta 
A 4 \ \ \ la) \ \ 4, 
TO pETOTMpOY, TANY TO ev OatTov TO dé Bpadv- 
TEpov @aTE Kal TOD YELL@voS éeTihapBavelv. ovK 
 dvadoyot 88 ai PudAdOBorLat tais BraocrHcecwy, 
@ ‘ / , 
@oTe Ta mpotepov BractHcavta mMpoTepov pur- 
AoBoreitv, GAXrN’ évia mpwiBraoTte pév ovdev Fé 
a A wv 4 e A 
MpoTeper TAY GANWY, GAA TivwY Kal VoTEpEL, 
caddtrep 4) apuySanh. 
Ta 5€ oWiBraoret pév ovdev S€ ws elzeiv 
e A a w @ e , al A 
VaoTEpel TOY GAXwY, WaTEp 7 TUKapLVos. SoxKel dé 
e , , 1, e ’ ew 
Kal) yopa cupBarXec8at Kal o ToTros O EviKpos 
mpos TO Stapéveyv. Ta yap év Tois Enpois Kal 
SAws emroyeious mpdtepa pudAdroBorEi nal Ta 
, A , ¥ . \ an 
mpeaButepa Sé tav véwy. Evia 5é€ Kal mpd Tov 
a \ 
mweTravat Tov KapTrov amoRadXE TA PUAXAA, Kada- 
wep at dias cuKai Kal aypdoes. 
Tav & daedvrAdov 4 aroBorn Kai 4 avavers 
\ 4 > A » \ ? / 9 \ 
KATA mépos* ov yap 67 TavTa aiel Sapéver, AAA 
\ \ > 4 \ ? ? / A 
Ta pev éemuBrNactdve ta 5 adavaiverar. TodtTo 
5é€ qwept tpomdas pddtata yiverar Oepivds. et 5é 
b i le) A > ww Lf 
tTwaev Kal pet Apxtovpoy 7 kal Kat’ adAnv dpav 
b / ‘ \ \ \ 
ETLOKETTTEOD. Kal Ta pev tept tHv dvAXdo- 
Bortay obras exet. 





1 Plin. 16. 82 and 83. 
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its leaves, and they say that it does not come into 
leaf along with the others, but only after the rising 
of the dog-star. It is said that in Cyprus too there 
is a plane which has the same peculiarity. 

1 The fall of the leaves in all cases takes place in 
autumn or later, but it occuts later in some trees 
than in others, and even extends into the winter. 
However the fall of the leaf does not correspond to 
the growth of new leaves (in which case those that 
come into leaf earlier would lose their leaves earlier), 
but some (such as the almond) which are early in 
coming into leaf are not earlier than the rest in 
losing their leaves, but are even comparatively 
late.? 

3 Others again, such as the mulberry, come into 
leaf late, but are hardly at all later than the others 
in shedding their leaves. It appears also that position 
and a moist situation conduce to keeping the leaves 
late; for those which grow in dry places, and in 
general where the soil is light, shed their leaves 
earlier, and the older trees earlier than young ones. 
Some even cast their leaves before the fruit is ripe, 
as the late kinds of fig and pear. 

In those which are evergreen the shedding and 
withering of leaves take place by degrees; for it is 
not the same‘ leaves which always persist, but fresh 
ones are growing while the old ones wither away. 
This happens chiefly about the summer solstice. 
Whether in some cases it occurs even after the rising 
of Arcturus or at a quite different season is matter for 
enquiry. So much for the shedding of leaves. 


2 Sorepet con). H.; borepow UMVPAId. 
3 Plin. 16, 84. 
* rabvra con). Sch.; ratrva Ald. 
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X. Ta &é dvAXa Tay pev Arron Sévdpwv Spora 
WavT@Vy avTa éavtois, THs 5é AEvKNS Kal TOD 
fa ry A , 
KLTTOD Kal TOD KAaXOUpLEVOU KPOTWVOS avopmoa Kal 
ETEpOTXH ova’ TA pev yap véa Tepipepy Ta Sé 
, na A 
TaXraLoTEepa ywvoeloh, Kal eis TOTO 7 pweTAaTTAGIS 
TavTwv. Tov dé KLTTOU avatradw véou pév dVTOS 
éyrywvimtepa pea Butépou bé Trepipepearepa’ pera- 
Barra yap Kal otros. tiov 86 Kal ro TH édda Kal 
A , \ “A . , A “A 4 nw 
TH pervpa Kal TH wWredéa Kal TH rEVKY cvLBaivor 
otpépey yap Soxovew Ta Uta peta TpoTras Oept- 
, 
vas, cal TovT@ yuwpiCovory Ste yeyevnvrat TpoTal. 
mavra dé TA huAANa Stadéper KaTAa TA UTA Kal TA 
mpavy. Kal Tov pev Ad\dAwY Ta Orta ToLwWoéo TEpA 
\ , \ \ = \ \ / 9 
Kal NevoTepa: Tas yap lvas Kat tas préBas ev 
Tols Tpavéow Exovalw, MoTEep h Kelp <Ta apOpa>- 
THs 8 éAdas RevKdTepa Kal Arrov relia éviore 
\@ , \ A , a n 
kai ta brtia. tavta bn } Td ye TEloTA exhavy 
éye: Ta birria Kal TadTa yivetar TH HAL@ havepd. 
Kal oTpépetat Ta TOAAG Tpds TOV HALov? bc 6 Kal 
ov padiov eirrety oTroTEpOV TPOS TO KAGVLE ANdOV 
\ a nA ray 
€oTly’ 7) Mev yap UMTLOTNS adXov SoKxel TroLEeiy TO 
, e A ? 3 4 \ eo 
mpavés, 7 5é hvats ovy Hrtov BovrAETat TO HrrTLoy, 
w QA e > VA \ @ ” > 
GdXws Te Kal 9 avdkracts 51a Tov HALov: toe 8 





1 Plin. 16. 85. 

2 nal Tod Kitrov xa rob MSS. cf. Plin. /.c.; Diosc, 4. 164. 
kal rod xixlov rov wal conj. W.; Galen, Lex. Hipp., gives 
x(xcov a8 a name for the root of xpdrwyv. cf. C.P. 2. 16. 4. 

3 1.e. not ‘entire.’ ‘Young leaves’ = leaves of the young tree. 

‘ This seems to contradict what has just been said. 

5 +a &pOpa add. Sch. from Plin. 16. 88, incisuras. cf. Arist. 
H.A. 1. 15, where Plin. (11. 274) renders &p6pa incisuras. 
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Differences in leaves. 


X. ! Now, while the leaves of all other trees are 
all alike in each tree, those of the abele ivy? and 
of the plant called kroton (castor-oil plant) are 
unlike one another and of different forms. The 
young leaves in these are round, the old ones 
angular,? and eventually all the leaves assume that 
form. On the other hand‘ in the ivy, when it is 
young, the leaves are somewhat angular, but when 
it is older, they become rounder: for in this plant 
too a change of form takes place. There is a 
peculiarity special to the olive lime elm and abele: 
their leaves appear to invert the upper surface after 
the summer solstice, and by this men know that the 
solstice is past. Now all leaves differ as to their 
upper and under surfaces; and in most trees the 
upper surfaces are greener and smoother, as they 
have the fibres and veins in the under surfaces, even 
as the human hand has its ‘ lines,’> but even the upper 
surface of the leaf of the olive is sometimes whiter 
and less smooth. So all or most leaves display 
their upper surfaces, and it is these surfaces which 
are exposed to the light.’ Again most leaves turn 
towards the sun ; wherefore also it is not easy to say 
which surface is next to the twig®; for, while the 
way in which the upper surface is presented seems 
rather to make the under surface closer to it, yet 
nature desires equally that the upper surface should 
be the nearer, and this is specially seen in the 
turning back® of the leaf towards the sun. One 


6 évlore nal rah Swetia conj. W.; Aeia dé wal Td Tod KiTTOD 
MSS. A makeshift correction of an obscure passage. 

7 of. Plin. J.c. 8 3.e, 18 the under one. 

8 Whereby the under surface is exposed to it: see above. 
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dv Tis 60a TuKva Kat Kat AddAnda, KaDarTeEp Ta 
TOV puppiver. 

Olovras 5é Ties Kal THY Tpodny TO UTrtio Sia 
Tov Tpavods elvat, 51a TO Evixpov adel tovTo Kal 
yvomdes elvat, ov KAaN@S AéyovTES. GAAA TOTO 
pev tows aupBaives ywpis tis idias diucews Kal 
Sud TO 1) Opolws NALoVCOaL, 7 Sé Tpody Sid Tov 
drcBav 7} (VOY opoiws aor epo.s: éx Oatépov 8 
eis Oatepov ovK EvAOYOY pL EXoUVaL TropoUs pNdé 
BaOos 8¢ ob adda rept péev tpodys Sia Tivwv 
Etepos Novos. 

Atapépovot Sé nal ta gvdAXNa TAEloot S1a- 
ghopais Ta pév yap éote wAaTUPVAXA, KaOurrep 
dpmedos aux mAaTavos, Ta Sé orevodudrda, 
xcadarrep éXaa poa pvppiwos: ta 8 dotep axavOo- 
dudra, Kabarep tevKn Titus xédpos: ta & olov 
capxopudra: TodTo 8 Ste capxades Exovat TO 
gurrov, olov Kumapittos pupixn pnréa, Tav Se 
dpuyavxav xvéwpos oToBy Kal Totwdav detCwov 
moAtov: [TovUTO 5é Kal mpos Tovs aHTas Tovs év 
Tois tpatios ayabov'| ta yap av tav TevTrALioY 
h paddvev addov tpoTov capxwdyn xal Ta TeV 
Tnyaviwy KaXoupéevwv? évy WAAdTEL yap Kal ouK épy 
aoTpoyyuAoTyTL TO capKades. Kal TOV Dapvwdav 
dé 9) pupixn capKa@bdes TO PUAXOY Exe. Ena Se 


1 of. 1. 8.3; 1. 10. 8; Plin. 16. 92. 

2 éx Oarépou 3 eis con]. Sch. from G ; 8% éx Oardpou eis with 
stop at lyay Ald. 8? ob I conj.; 5¢ dy U. 

4 axavOdpudAdAa conj. W.; oxavdguAda UMAIA.; davdgvardra 
P,; cf. 3. 9. 5, whence Sch. conj. tpixdpvAdAa: Plin. l.c. has 
capulata pino cedro. 

5 undda probably corrupt ; omitted by Plin. /.c. 
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may observe this in trees whose leaves are crowded 
and opposite,! such as those of myrtle. 

Some think that the nourishment too is conveyed to 
the upper surface through the under surface, because 
this surface always contains moisture. and is downy, 
but they are mistaken. It may be that this is not 
due to the trees’ special character, but to their not 
getting an equal amount of sunshine, though the 
nourishment conveyed through the veins or fibres 
is the same in both cases. That it should be con- 
veyed from one side to the other? is improbable, 
when there are no passages for it nor thickness for it 
to pass through.? However it belongs to another 
part of the enquiry to discuss the means by which 
nourishment is conveyed. 

Again there are various other differences between 
leaves ; some trees are broad-leaved, as vine fig and 
plane, some narrow-leaved, as olive pomegranate 
myrtle. Some have, as it were, spinous‘ leaves, 
as fir Aleppo pine prickly cedar ; some, as it were, 
fleshy leaves ; and this is because their leaves are of 
fleshy substance, as cypress tamarisk apple,’ among 
under-shrubs kneoros and stotbe, and among herba- 
ceous plants house-leek and hulwort. 6 This plant 
is good against moth in clothes. For the leaves of 
beet and cabbage are fleshy in another way, as are 
those of the various plants called rue ; for their fleshy 
character is seen in the flat instead of in the round.’ 
Among shrubby plants the tamarisk® has fleshy 

6 Probably a gloss. 

7 Or ‘solid,’ such leaves being regarded as having, so to 
speak, three, and not two dimensions. otpdyyvaAos = ‘ thick- 
set.’ in Arist. H.A. 9. 44. 


8 pupixn probably corrupt ; «. was mentioned just above, 
among trees; épelxn conj. Dalec. 
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| Kal Kahapopurnra, xallamrep 0 point Kat oO Koik 
Kal boa Towabra: tabra 5é ws xal Grou elTrety 
yovuopurra Kal yap 0 kahapos Kat o KUTrEL 0s 
Kal o Bovropos Kat Tadra dé TaV ALwYw av 
Tovabra: TwavTa 6é domep ex Svoiv aivOera Kat 
70 pécov olov Tpoms, ov éy Tots ardoxs péyas 
Topos O péaos. S:ahépovar 5€ Kai Tots TX PACE’ 
Ta pev yap Tepipep, cadanep TA THS amiov, Ta 
be T pounkeaTepa, xabarep Ta THS pnréas’ TA é 
els ov T pOHKOVTO, Kat mapaxavOilorra, caddmep 
Ta Tob Hidakos. Kat TavTa pév ao Lora." <ra dé 
TXLTTa> Kal olov mptovwon, Kabamep Ta THS 
el Kat Ta THS TE tdos" TpOoTrov dé Tia 

tora Kal Ta THS GueXov, Kal Ta Ths ovKRs 
36 Gomep ay elmroe TUS Kopw@voTrabadn, évia 6 
Kal evTomas éyovra, cabarep | Ta Tis TTEAEAS wal 
Ta THS ‘Hpakrewtenis wai Ta Tis Spuos. ta Oé 
cal mapaxavOivovta | Kal éx Tov dixcpou kal é« Tov 
Trayiov, olov 7a THS Wpivou Kat Ta Tips Spvds 
Kat piraxos Kal Batov Kal Tadtovpov Kat 7a, TOV 
adda. axavd ddes bé éx TOV dicpeov kal TO Tis 
TEVKNS KaL TiTVOS Kal éAaTNS ere 6¢ KéSpov Kat 
xedpioos. purrdKavOov b¢ Gros év fev Tots 
dévépors ovK éoTLy ovder Ov jpeis lopev, év be 
Tots Gros DAjpaciv corey, olov 7) Te  axopva rat 
4 ©Spurris Kal O adKavos Kat oxedov atrav TO TOV 
axavwodav yevos- aomep yap pudrov éotiv 7 
dxav0a mac eb 5é wn PvAAQ TIS TadTA Once, 





1 Plin. dc. and 13. 30. 2 ob év conj. W.; 8@ey Ald. H. 
3 wrapanavélCovra conj. Sch.; mrapaywrlCovra UMVAId. 
4 ra 5é oxioTd add. W. 
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leaves. Some again have reedy leaves, as date-palm 
doum-palm and such like. But, generally speaking, 
the leaves of these end in a point; for reeds galin- 
gale sedge and the leaves of other marsh plants are 
of this character. 1! The leaves of all these are com- 
pounded of two parts, and the middle is like a keel, 
placed where in? other leaves is a large passage 
dividing the two halves. Leaves differ also in their 
shapes; some are round, as those of pear, some 
rather oblong, as those of the apple ; some come to a 
sharp point and have spinous projections® at the 
side, as those of smilax. So far 1 have spoken of 
undivided leaves; but some are divided‘ and like 
a saw, as those of silver-fir and of fern. To a 
certain extent those of the vine are also divided, 
while those of the fig one might compare to a crow’s 
foot.“ ® Some leaves again have notches, as those of 
elm filbert and oak, others have spinous projections 
both at the tip and at the edges, as those of kermes- 
oak oak smilax bramble Christ’s thorn and others. 
The leaf of fir Aleppo pine silver-fir and also of prickly 
cedar and kedris (juniper)’ has a spinous point at 
the tip. Among other trees there is none that we 
know which has spines for leaves altogether, but it 
is so with other woody plants, as akorna drypis pine- 
thistle and almost all the plants which belong to 
that class. For in all these spines, as it were, take 
the place of leaves, and, if one is not to reckon these 


5 xopwvowodHdn conj. Gesner. The fig-leaf is compared to a 
crow’s foot, Plut. de defect. orac. 3; oxordordin Ald., which 
word is applied to thorns by Diosc. § Plin. 16. 90. 

7 «edpidos conj. Dalec.; xedpfas MSS. cf. Plin. l.c.. who 
seems to have read ayplas. 

8 axavwdav conj. W., cf. 1. 13.3; axavOwdav MSS.; dxav- 
Owy Po. 
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oupPaivos ay br\ws apvAda eivat, eviows 5é dxavOav 
\ z , de (4 > 4 @ 4 e 
pev elvat mudXov O€ OWS OUK EveLV, KaDaTrEp O 
acdapayos. 
2 fo) 
anu & ote ta pev dpicxa., KaQatep TA THS 
4 \ A A > ld 
oKxidAns Kat tov BorABod, ta & Eyovta pioxov. 
, e , 
Kal Ta pev paxpov, olov 7 dumeXos Kal O KLTTOS, 
\ \ \ \ 5 , , , 
ta b€ Bpayvy Kat oloy éumepuxorta, xabarep éXaa 
Kab ovy womep emt THS TAaTdVOU Kal aptrédoU 
4 A 
mpoonptnpévov. Stadhopa b€ xal To pn ex TOV 
auTay evar THY TMpocdvalv, GANA TOIS meV 
TAEloTOLS EK TOY KAddwY Tois bé Kal éx Tov 
axpepovev, THs Spvos 5é Kai éx Tod atedéxous, 
Ttav S€ NaxYavwoav Tois TroAdOls EvOUS EK TIS 
pifns, olov xpopvov oaKxopdov xtxopiov, étt Sé 
bd / / a 4 
aopodéXou axirtdyns BorBod cicupuyyiov Kat 
drws trav BorBwbav cai rovtwy 5é ody 4 TpeTN 
Ul wv 3 \ \ @ e A ” 
povoy Exhuats aA Kai OXOS O KaUrOS aduAXoODP. 
> f b / 4 > ld , 
evieoy 8 Stay yévntar, purAAA EtKos, olov Opidaxivns 
fa) A e 
@xipou aedivov Kal TAY oLTNPaV opoiws. ExeEL 
4, 
& évia tovtwy Kal tov Kavdov eit axav0iCovta, 
os 7 Opidaxivn Kai ra dudAAdKavOa TavTa Kai 
Tov Oapyvwiov Sé Kal Ett padrov, olov Badtos 
TaNdioupos. 
e 
Kown dé diapopa ravrwv opoiws dévdpwv cal 
A % 4 
Tov dd\dNwy Ste TA ev ToAVPVAAA TA § OdwYO- 
gudra. ws 8 énl ro wav Ta TWAaATUpUANA Taki- 
durAa, xabdrep puppiwos, ra & ataxta Kal ws 
a A v 
érvye, xabdnep cxXedov Ta TrELTTA THY adrAwD 





1 Plin. 16. 91. 2 éx) conj. W.; 4 Ald.H. 
3 éviwy...eixds. So Sch. explains: text probably de- 
fective. 
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as leaves, they would be entirely leafless, and some 
would have spines but no leaves at all, as asparagus. 

1 Again there is the difference that some leaves 
have no leaf-stalk, as those of squill and purse- 
tassels, while others have a leaf-stalk. And some 
of the latter have a long leaf-stalk, as vine 
and ivy, ‘some, as olive, a short one which grows, as 
it were, into the stem and is not simply attached to 
it, as it isin? plane and vine. Another difference is 
that the leaves do not in all cases grow from the 
same part, but, whereas in most trees they grow from 
the branches, in some they grow also from the twigs, 
and in the oak from the stem as well; in most 
pot-herbs they grow directly from the root, as in 
onion garlic chicory, and also in asphodel squill 
purse-tassels Barbary-nut, and generally in plants 
of the same class as purse-tassels; and in these 
not merely the original growth but the whole 
stalk is leafless. In some, when the stalk is pro- 
duced, the leaves may be expected to grow,® as in 
lettuce basil celery, and in like manner in cereals. 
In some of these the stalk presently becomes spinous, 
as in lettuce and the whole class of plants with 
spinous leaves, and still more in shrubby plants, as 
bramble and Christ’s thorn. 

‘Another difference which is found in all trees 
alike and in other plants as well is that some have 
many, some few leaves. And in general those that 
have flat leaves® have them in a regular series, as 
myrtle, while in other instances the leaves are in no 
particular order, but set at random, as in most other 


4 Plin. 16. 92. 
5 wAaruguadra UVP; roAuguara conj. W.; but wAarurns is 
one of the ‘ differences ’ given in the suinmary below. 
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[jv]. tdcov bé eit Tov Naxavwbar, olov Kpopvou 
\ , 
ynTetov, TO KoLAopvUAAOP. 
‘AmAas 8 ai d:adopal trav PvdAr\gwv 7} peyéedec 
A A : , 
H wAnOE HY oXHpaTLe HY TAATUTHTL  oTEVOTNTE 
, , A 
} KowAoTHTL  TpaxvTNTe | AELoTHTL Kal T@ Tap- 
, A / 4 \ \ Ay 
axavOilev 7 py. ett S€ Kata thy Tpbcdvow 
4 A ’ 2 \ \ 4 2 XV @P a ‘ 
dOev 4 dv ob TO pev SOev, aro pins 7 KAdSoU 
A A A 3? , N \ > e ba \ , 
f Kavdov 7 axpepovos: TO dé be’ ov, 7H Sia pioxov 
A > b a \ ? \ \ )? A b a N 
7 Se avtod Kat et 697 Woda ex Tod av’TodD. Kat 
Ww 4 \ “4 
évia Kaptromopa, weTatv trepretAnpota Tov Kaptrov, 
ee , , 
wotep 7 AreEavipeia Sadun émipvdAdroxapros. 
Ai pev ovv Stapopai trav PvAAwv Kowortépas 
waoat elpnvrat Kal oxedov eiow ev TovTaLs. 
4, \ \ \ 3 > A \ A \ 
(Duyxectas 5é ta pev €& ivos cal Protod Kal 
t . A . A na A 
aapkKos, olov Ta THs ouvKhs Kal THs auédov, TA SE 
, a 
@aTrep €& ivos povov, olov Tov KaXdpov Kal ciTov. 
To 8€ Uypov amrdavTwy Kowvovs amact yap év- 
4 a A 
WapYXet Kal TOUVTOLS Kal Tots AAXOLS TOS errETELOLS 
v \ a 
[uioyvos avOos Kaptros et TL GAXO]* wadXoOv 5é Kal 
ta) \ / \ a 
TOUS pn) erreTELoLs’ OUdeY yap avev TovTov. Soxel 
A 4 A A 
dé Kal TOV picyov Ta péev €E vay povov ovykel- 
\ a 4 a 
ofa, KaSamep Ta TOU GitoU Kal TOD KaAdpov, Ta 
A A ee 
& ék TOV avT@V, WaTEP oi KaVAOL. 


1 ae &AAwy Av MSS.; ray wowwdav conj. W. Fv, at all 


events, cannot be right. 2 Plin. 19. 100. 
3 4 orevérynts 4 Kotddrynti: 80 G3 4 Kotrddtynrs 4 orevdrntt 
MSS. 4 2.e. petiolate. . 5. 7.e. sessile. 


6 4.e. compound : ef 8) conj. W.; efdn UMVAId. 
7 The passage from here to the end of the chapter is a 
digression. 
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plants.! 2 It is peculiar to pot-herbs to have hollow 
leaves, as in onion and horn-onion. 

To sum up, the differences between leaves are 
shewn in size, number, shape, hollowness, in breadth,’ 
roughness and their opposites, and in the presence or 
absence of spinous projections; also as to their 
attachment, according to the part from which they 
spring or the means by which they are attached ; 
the part from which they spring being the ‘root or a 
branch or the stalk or a twig, while the means by 
which they are attached may be a leaf-stalk,* or they 
may be attached directly ;5 and there may be® 
several leaves attached by the same _leaf-stalk. 
Further some leaves are fruit-bearing, enclosing the 
fruit between them, as the Alexandrian laurel, which 
has its fruit attached to the leaves. 

These are all the differences in leaves stated some- 
what generally, and this is a fairly complete list of 
examples. 


Composition of the various parts of a plant. 


“(Leaves are composed some of fibre bark and flesh, 
as those of the fig and vine, some, as it were, of 
fibre alone, as those of reeds and corn. But moisture 
is common to all, for it is found both in leaves and in 
the other annual parts,® leaf-stalk, flower, fruit and so 
forth but more especially in the parts which are 
not annual ®; in fact no part is without it. Again it 
appears that some leaf-stalks are composed only of 
fibre, as those of corn and reeds, some of the same 
materials as the stalks. 


® uloxos... &AAo has no construction ; probably a (correct) 
gloss, taken from 1], 2, 1. 
® 7.e. while these are young, W. 
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10 Tov & av0dv ra pev éx drovod nat pr|eBos Kal 
capkos, <ta & éx capKxos> povor, oloy Ta év pérw 
TOV apwv. 

‘O la de i > Q a A e é a > 
potws dé kal ért tov KapTav: ot péev yap éx 
\ XN 
capKos Kal ivos, of dé é« capKds povov, ot dé Kai 
éx Séppatos ovyxewtae To 5é typov axodovbet 
: e 
kat TtovTots. éx capKdos péev Kal ivos Oo TaD 
Kokkupnrwv Kal orxdwr, é& ivos 5é nal dSéppatos 
0 TOY aUKapivey Kal THS poas. AAXrot O€ KaT 
_ @\XNOY TpOTTOY pepeptopévot. TdvTwv bé€ ws 
> A N A v N N % » N A Le \ 
evTrety TO prev EEw prolos TO O évTos capF Tav Sé 
Kab TwupHD.) 
bad > 9 ¢ \ , ” 
XI. "Eoyatov & év dtract To oTéppa. TovrTo 
A 4 
dé Exo ev Eavt@ avpdutov vypov cal Beppo, ov 
éxAuTrovTwy ayova, kabdtep Ta wad. Kal TOY pev 
evVOU TO oTréppa peta TO TeEptexov, olov poiviKos 
Kapvov apuyddrns, Trew S€ TovTwY Ta éureEpt- 
éyovTa, ws Ta TOU hoivixos. trav bé petakd capE 
kal wupnv, @oTep éXdas Kal KoKKUpNAEaS Kal 
e / ” b a ? e 
érépwv. gua dé xal év A0B@, Ta SH ev bpén, TA 
&° ev aryyeie, ta 5é cal yupvooteppa Tedéiws. 

2 "Evy \0B@ pev ov povov Ta érétera, Kabatep Ta 
vedpomd Kal Erepa mreiw TOY aypiwv, Gra Kal 
Tov dévopwv Evia, xabatrep 4% Te KEepwvia, Hy TLvES 
Kadovot ouxny Aiyutrtiav, cal 9 Kepxis kal 4 
kodotia mept Artapav: év tue 8 eva tev 





1eaU; 7d Ald. 

2 7a 8 ex capxds preserved only in mBas.; om. UMVP,. 
Sch. reads 7d. 

3 &pwy conj. W.; aipav MSS. 4 ¢.e. rind. 

5 Plin. 18, 53. 8 od conj. Sch.; ody Ald.H. 
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Of flowers some! are composed of bark veins and 
flesh, some of flesh only,? as those in the middle of 
cuckoo-pint.® 

So too with fruits; some are made of flesh and 
fibre, some of flesh alone, and some of skin‘ also. 
And moisture is necessarily found in these also. 
The fruit of plums and cucumbers is made of flesh 
and fibre, that of mulberries and pomegranates of 
fibre and skin. The materials are differently distri- 
buted in different fruits, but of nearly all the outside 
is bark, the inside flesh, and this in some cases 
includes a stone.) 


Differences in seeds. 


XI. Last in all plants comes the seed. This possesses 
in itself natural moisture and warmth, and, if these 
fail, the seeds are sterile, like eggs in the like case. 
In some plants the seed comes immediately inside 
the envelope, as in date filbert almond (however, as 
in the case of the date, there may be more than one 
covering). In some cases again there is flesh and a 
stone between the envelope and the seed, as in olive 
plum and other fruits. Some seeds again are enclosed 
in a pod, some in a husk, some in a vessel, and some 
are completely naked. 

5 Enclosed in a pod are not® only the seeds of 
annual plants, as leguminous plants, and of con- 
siderable numbers of wild plants, but also those of 
certain trees, as the carob-tree (which some‘ call 
the ‘Egyptian fig’), Judas-tree,’ and the koloitia ® 
of the Liparae islands. In a husk are enclosed the 


7 Hv rwes conj. St. from G ; fyrwa Ald.H. 
8 Clearly not the xepx/s (aspen) described 3. 14. 2. 
9 «odoitla MSS.; xodouvréa conj. St., cf. 3. 17. 2n. 
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€TeTELWY, MATTED O TrUPOS Kal Oo KéyXPOS’ wBoAUTWS 
dé nal évayyeooméppata Kat yupvooTéppata. 
évayyelooTréppata pev olov 4 TE piKkwv Kal doa 
PnKovixd TO yap onoapov idtwrépws: yupvo- 
/ \ “ 4 , , 
oméppata 6é TOV Te AaYaVYwWY TOA, KaOaTrEp 
avnfov Kopiavvoy dvyvnaov Kvpivov pdpaboyv Kai 
Erepa mAciw. ray 5é Sévdpwv ovdév yupvoorepwov 
Grn’ h cap&l mepreyouevov  Kedudheriy, TA pev 
Sepparexots, @atrep 7 Badavos cai to EvBoixor, 
\ \ , CA € ’ / \ \ 
Ta 6 Evrwderwv, oTwep 7 apuvyddryn Kal TO 
Kdpvov. ovdév dé evaryyeroomeppLov, Eb wn TLS TOV 
K@vov ayyeiov Once Sia TO yYwpilerOar TaV 
KAPTTOV. 
Avra 8 ta oéppata trav pev evOd capxoén, 
, ee \ \ 4 A \ 9 
xaQdnep dca Kapunpa cat Badavnpa: tov 6é ev 
quphve TO capx@bes éxeTat, xabdmep éddas Kal 
, ¥ le) > » 4 , a 
Sadpvidos cal dAXwv. tav 8 éumvpnva povoy 7h 
mupnvedn ye Kal wdomep Enpd, xabdtep ta 
, \ , \ \ a“ 
Kkunkwdn Kal Keyypapio@dn Kal Toda Tov 
Aayavnpov. euhavéctata Sé ta Tov doivixos* 
ON \ 4 v fe) 3 , 3 b 
oude yap KouNOTHTAa exer TOVTO ovdEiay aAX 
Sov Enpov: ov paw arr Uypotns by TIs Kal 
Oepporns vrrapye: OfXov Stt Kal TovT@, KaOarep 
elropev. 





1 uncwvind... 7d yap conj. W. from G3; phew Kara yap 
UMVAId. 

2 xoplavvov &vynooy conj. Sch.; xopidyynooy UMAId.;  xo- 
pavynooy V; cf. Plin. 19. 119. 

3 4 KeAdpeow conj. Sch., cf. C.P. 4.1.23 4 8 nbuaow U; 
Plin. 15. 112, crusta teguntur glandes. * Plin, 15, 113. 
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seeds of some annuals, as wheat and millet; and 
in like manner some plants have their seeds in a 
vessel, some have them naked. In a vessel are 
those of the poppy and plants of the poppy kind ;! 
(the case of sesame however is somewhat peculiar), 
while many pot-herbs have their seeds naked, as 
dill coriander? anise cummin fennel and many 
others. No tree has naked seeds, but either they 
are enclosed in flesh or in shells,3 which are some- 
times of leathery nature, as the acorn and the sweet 
chestnut, sometimes woody, as almond and _ nut. 
Moreover no tree has its seeds in a vessel, unless one 
reckons a cone as a vessel, because it can be separated 
from the fruits. 

The actual seeds are in some cases fleshy in them- _ 
selves, as all those which resemble nuts or acorns ; 
4 in some cases the fleshy part is contained in a stone, 
as in olive bay and others. The seeds in some 
plants again merely consist of a stone,® or at least 
are of stone-like character, and are, as it were,® dry ; 
for instance those of plants like sathower millet and 
many pot-herbs. Most obviously of this character 
are those of the date,’ for they contain no cavity, 
but are throughout dry ® ;—not but what there must 
be even in them some moisture and warmth, as we 
" have said.® 


5 duxvpnva pudvov } xupnvwdn conj. Sch.; év xuphys udvov f 
mupnvddet Ald. (P has xupnvadn). 
6 z.e. no seed can ae be without moisture ; ¢f. 1. 11. 1. 
7 of. C.P. 5. 18. 4 
8 Enpdy I conj.,as requir ed by the next clause ; @op00v PAId. ; 
ztoppoy W. from Sch. conj. ‘he germ in the date-stone is so 
small as to be undiscoverable, whence the stone seems to be 
homogeneous throughout, with no cavity for the germ. 
1. 10. 9 
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“A / > 
Atadépovat S€ Kal TO TA pév aOpoa pert 
> \ \ a) 4 
GAAjAwY elvat, TA 5€ StecT@Ta Kal oToLyndor, 
@oTEep Ta THS KoNOKUVTNS Kal oiKVaS Kal TOV 
fol A 4 
dévdpwv, ws Tleporxijs pnréas. xal tov abpowr 
Ta pev évi tive mreptéxecOar, KaOdmep Ta THs poas 
a , a A 
Kal THS atiov Kal pnréas nal Ths auédov Kal 
a \ \ > 9 / \ ? \ 
aouKhs’ Ta bé€ weT ANANAWY peEV Elval, un TEpL- 
éyerOar 5é id’ évds, WoTwEp TA OTaYUNpPAa TOV 
, , 
eTETELMV, EL Ln TLS Dein TOY OTAaYUY WS TEpLeYoY: 
ec >. \ € , \ pA \ 
ovTw 6 éotat xal o Botpus Kat TadAa Ta 
, \ ef N 4 ? > / \ 
Botpv@dn xai doa bn dépes St evBociav xai 
\ f ee? 
Yepas apeTnv AOpdovs Tovs KapTrOvs, womeEp év 
\ 
Lupia pact cal Addo Tas edXdas. 
a \ 
"AANA Kal airy Soxet tis elvar Stadopa Td Ta 
/ A 
pev ad évos pioxyov nal pias mpoodivcews 
aOpoa yiveoBar, Kabdrep éri te THY BoTpunpav 
a / “A 
Kal otaxyunpov elpntat m1) Teprexoueva KoLW@ 
/ XN \ \ , > \ 3 
Tie yiverOarr ta 5é pn yiverBar. érel xa 
4 A n 
ExaoTov ye AauBdvovTe TOY oTEeppadToOV TOV 
, , \ a 
TeplexovT@Y idiav apyny Exel THS Tpocdiaews, 
Y C4 e\ \ e¢ ee \ , e \ \ ue 
olov % Te pak Kal ) poa Kal mad oO Trupds Kal 7 
/ 4 > SN / \ A A NN. 
pion. nota & dv bokeev ta tThY pnrov Kal 
Ta TOV aTiwv, 6Tt cuprpaver TE Kal TEpLeiAnTT TAL 
caddmep vpéve tTivt Seppatixn@ trepi bv TO Tept- 
/ b > ee \ a 4 2Q7/ 
Kdpttov' GAN buws Kal TtovTwy Exacroy diay 
\ / A 
apxnv éyee xal vow: gavepwotara 8 Te 





2 grotxnddv conj. W.; oxeddv Ald. 
2 él ren conj. Sch.; év rime Ald. 3 of. Plin. 15, 15. 
4 aiirn conj. Sch.; adr} Ald. 5 7d conj. W.; r¢@ Ald. 
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Further seeds differ in that in some cases they are 
massed together, in others they are separated and 
arranged in rows,! as those of the gourd and 
bottle-gourd, and of some trees, such as the citron. 
Again of those that are massed together some differ 
in being contained in a single? case, as those of 
pomegranate pear apple vine and fig; others in 
being closely associated together, yet not contained 
in a single case, as,among annuals, those which are 
in an ear—unless one regards the ear as a case. In 
that case the grape-cluster and other clustering fruits 
will come under the description, as well as all those 
plants which on account of good feeding or excellence 
of soil bear their fruits massed together,’ as they 
say the olive does in Syria and elsewhere. 

But this‘ too seems to be a point of difference, 
that® some grow massed together from a single 
stalk and a single attachment, as has been said in 
the case of plants with clusters or ears whose seeds 
do not grow contained in one common case; while 
others grow otherwise. For in these instances, if 
one takes each seed or case separately, it has its own 
special point of attachment, for instance each grape 
or pomegranate,® or again each grain of wheat or 
barley. This would seem to be least of all the case 
with the seeds of apples and pears, since’ these 
touch one another ® and are enclosed in a sort of 
skin-like membrane, outside which is the fruit-case.® 
However each of these too has its own peculiar 
point of attachment and character; this is most 


Shite... péa,: text perhaps defective; 4 re jag Bdrpuas 
al rijs péas 5 ruphy conj. Bod. 
7 8rt conj. Sch.; da: U; dxo: PMAIA. 
8 of. 8. 5. 2. ® 2.e. pulp. 
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a e \ 
KexopicOat Ta THS poas’ 0 yap WupHy ExdoT@ 
, b ¢ a a“ LA a 
MpooTepuKev, OVX WoTTEp TOV TUKBV Adnra Ou 
Thy bypoTnTa. Kal yap TovT@ exovor Stapopav 
KaiTrep auportepa TEpleyopEeva TAapKWOEL TLL KAL TO 
TOUTO TrEpLleLANPOTL META TOY GAAWY' TA peVv yap 
mept Exaotov éyvet Tuphva TO capK@bdes TovTO TO 
bypov, ai Sé Keyypapides WomrEp KoLVOY TL TacAal, 
xa0atrep kal To yiyaptov Kal boa Tov avTov éxet 
4 9 \ \ Us \ 4.9 
TpoToVv. GArAAA Tas pev TOLaVTAas diahopas TAY 
dv tis AdBoe tAclovs: wv Sei TAS KUptwTadtas Kal 
partoTa THS PvTEwWS LN AyVoELD. 
XII. Aé 8é xara rovs yurovs xal Ta oYNLAaTA 
\ \ 14 \ \ \ A ¢ 
Kal Tas Gras pophas oxedov havepal maou, WaoTE 
pn SetaOat AGyou: ARV ToTOdTOV yy ETL oYTpA 
ovdey Tepixdptrtov evOvypappov ovdé ywvrias éxet. 
Tov dé yvA@Y ob pév elo olv@dets, WoTrED ap- 
/ / , e > $ , e 
qméNov cuxapivov muprouv' ot 8 éXNawdes, WaTEP 
3 4 , 4 b a , / 
érdas Sddvns xaptvas apuydadts wevKens Tritvos 
b] 4 e A 4, 4 , 
érxdtns’ ot Sé perst@decs, oloy avxov doivixos 
Soc Bardvou: oi Sé Sprpeis, olov opiydvov OvuBpas 
4 4 e \ , tf b , 
KapOadpov vatruos: ot 5é mixpot, woTrep arrivOiov 
xevraupiov. Ssadépovot dé Kal Tails evwbdiacs, 
b) 4 , > / Ve nA A / 
olov avynoov Kedpidos: éevimy dé vdapeis dv doEatev, 
? e a) 4 e \ 9 A e e “A 
olov ot T@Y KoxKupnréwv: ot 5é OFeis, WoTrEP Pov 





1 7.e. of the pulp. 2 robrw conj. Sch.; rovro Ald. 
3 rby om. St.: 2.e. the seeds are arranged in compartments 
of the pulp. 
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obvious in the separation of the pomegranate seeds, 
for the stone is attached to each, and the connexion 
is not, as in figs, obscured by the moisture.! For 
here? too there is a difference, although in both 
cases the seeds are enclosed in a sort of fleshy 
substance, as well as in the case which encloses this 
and the other parts of the fruit. For in the pome- 
granate the stones have this moist fleshy substance 
enclosing each*® separate stone; but in the case of 
fig-seeds, as well as in that of grape-stones and other 
plants which have the same arrangement, the same 
pulp is common to all.4 However one might find 
more such differences, and one should not ignore the 
most important of them, namely those which specially 
belong to the plant’s natural character. 


Differences in taste. 


XII. The differences in taste, shape, and form as 
a whole are tolerably evident to all, so that they do 
not need explanation; except that it should be 
stated that® the case containing the fruit is never 
right-lined in shape and never has angles. © Of | 
tastes some are like wine, as those of vine mul- 
berry and myrtle ; some are like olive-oil, as, besides 
olive itself, bay hazel almond fir Aleppo pine silver- 
fir; some like honey, as fig date chestnut; some are 
pungent, as marjoram savory cress mustard ; some 
are bitter, as wormwood centaury. Some also are 
remarkably fragrant, as anise and juniper’; of 
some the smell would seem to be insipid,® as in 
plums; of others sharp, as in pomegranates and 


4 i.e. the fruit is not divided into compartments. 

5 xAhv 4 rocovrTov conj. W.; wAhy rooovroy 4 UMAId. 
6 Plin. 19, 186; 15.109. 7 ¢f. 1.9. 4. 8 Lit. watery. 
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\ 93 2 , e 4 \ > , ‘ AY 
Kab éviev pnrov. amdavrav dé olvwders Kai TOUS 
éy ToUT@ TO yéver Oetéov: Addo SE év AdXos 
eldeowv: wep av atavtwv axptBéotepoy év Tots 
mept YuvAaY pyTéov, avTas Te TAS idéas SvaptOpou- 
Mévous OTOGAaL Kal TAS TPOS AAANAOUS Siadhopas 
Kal Tis 4} éxdatou piats cal Sivapis. 

” be \ e a bé 5 2 A e , 

Eye: 6€ cal 9 tov Sévdpwv adtav wyporns, 
4 b 4 ra] Py , ‘6 a e \ , ’ 
wmoTrep edXexXOn, dtaghopa Elon: 1 EV yap eoTLDY 
OTWONS, WTTEP 7 THS TUKHS Kal TAS pHKwVOS: 7 
5é mitta@dns, olov éddtns TevKNS TOV KwVOdopaV 

/ 
adAn 8 vdapys, olov aduméXov atriouv pyré€as, Kat 
Tov Aayavwbav 5é, oloy cixvov KoroKvYTNS OpLda- 
, e \ ” “| 4 4, +4 / 
xivns: at 5€[}dn| Spupvryta twa éyovat, cabdrep 
e n Oy \ , e de \ 9 du 
Tov Ovpov cat BvpBpas: ai dé xal evwdiar, 
@oTrep ai ToD aeAivouv avyOov papdbov Kal tav 
> “A a 

ToloUT@V. ws & aTAOS eiTely Gtracal KaTa THY 
2Q7 4 e / / \ e > & 
isiav dvow exdaotov dévdpov Kal ws xa’ Grov 
elirely @uTOU’ Tay yap eve. Kpaoly tia Kal pie 
idtav, frep oixeia SHrov Ott TUyydvet Tois b1r0- 
KELMEVOLS KapTrOUS’ WY TOLS TAELaTOLS TUVEUhaive- 

, e , > ’ \ +Q\ , > b ) 
Tat Tbs opoLoTns ovK axpiBys ovSé aadijs: GAX 
éy tois meptxaptriow: 810 paddAoV KaTepyaciay 
NapPave kal wei Kabapav Kai etdexpivht 4 TOD 


cf. CP. 6. 6. 4. 

T. is said to have written a treatise wep) yunar. 

en: owés is used specially of the juice of the fig 
itself. 


4 whxwvos probably corrupt: it should be a tree. 
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some kinds of apples. ' But the smells even of 
those in this class must in all cases be called wine- 
like, though they differ in different kinds, on which 
matter we must speak more precisely, when we come 
to speak of flavours,? reckoning up the different 
kinds themselves, and stating what differences 
there are between them, and what is the natural 
character and property of each. 

Now the sap of the trees themselves assumes 
different kinds of tastes as was said; sometimes it 
is milky,? as that of the fig and poppy,‘ some- 
times like pitch, as in silver-fir fir and the conifers ; 
sometimes it is insipid, as in vine pear and apple, 
as well as such pot-herbs as cucumber gourd 
lettuce ; while others® again have a certain pungency, 
such as the juice of thyme and savory; others have 
a fragrance, such as the juices of celery dill fennel 
and the like. To speak generally, all saps corre- 
spond to the special character of the several trees, 
one might almost add, to that of each plant. For 
every plant has a certain temperament and com- 


position of its own, which® plainly belongs in a | 


special sense to the fruits of each. And in most of 
these is seen a sort of correspondence with the 
_ character of the plant as a whole, which is not 
however exact nor obvious; it is chiefly‘ in the fruit- 
cases® that it is seen, and that is why it is the 
character of the flavour which becomes more com- 
plete and matures into something separate and 


5 T have bracketed #3: ? a dittography of ai de. 

6 frep mBas.H ; efrep MAld. 

7 &AN’ dv... waddov MSS. (?) Ald.H ; yap for 5d conj. W., 
omitting stop before it. 

8 i.e. the pulp: soG, ef. 1, 11, 6. 
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YuAOU puaus det yap Gomep TO pev DANY Utro0- 
AaBetv ro be eldos Kal poppy. 

"Exet bé avTa Ta oméppata Kal ot XeTe@ves ot 
mepl avta Siapopay tay XuAav. @S y ATAOS 
eiTety dTavra Ta popta, TOY devbpor Kat putar, 
olov pita Kavos ax pepav purAXOY KapT os, exer 
TLVa OlKELOTNTA T pos THY oAnv puow, el Kal 
TAPAANaTTeL | KaTd TE TAS Oo Mas Kal TOUS xvrous, 
as Ta pev evoo pa Kal evddn 7a 5 doo pa Kab 
ayvra TAYTENOS elvat TOV TOU avTOU Hopiwy. 

Evioy yap evoo pa Ta avn ParXrOY 7 Ta, 
purra, TOY 6é dvdtadw ta pUdAda Wadrov Kal 
ot KNGVES, oorep TOY orepavapatixay: Tov 5é of 
Kaprrot TOV 6 ovdérepov’ évioy & at piSac- TOV 
bé Te pépos. opotws 56 xal Kata Tovs xvarous: Ta 
bev yap Bpwra Ta 8 aBpora TUYYaVeEL Kal ev 
purdrous Kab Tepixapriors. iSataroy 5é 70 ent 
THIS prrvpass TavTns yap Ta pev purAra yAuKéa 
Kal TOANG TOV lawv éoOier, o 5é KapTos ovdevl 
Bpwras- émrel TO YE dvdTradwy ovdev Javpacror, 
dare Ta pev dvAXra pn ea DierOar TOUS dé KapTrous 
ov povov vg me ara kal b7r6 TOV adAwv 
Cawv. ara Kal jwept ToUTOU Kal TOV dddov 
Tav TotovTwy Borepov metpatéov Oewpeivy tas 
aitias.. 

XIII. Nov 5¢ tocottov éotw SHAov, Tt KaTA 
wdavTa Ta pépn TrElous eiol Stahopai ToAdAAXas' 





1 4.e. the pulp. 2 1.e. the flavour. 

$ Sense : Every tree has a characteristic juice of its own, 
which is however specially recognisable in its fruit ; in the 
tree as a whole its character is not always apparent. Hence 
the importance of the flavour (which is seen in the fruit- 
pulp), since it is this which determines the specific character, 
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distinct; in fact we must consider the one! as 
‘matter,’ the other? as ‘form’ or specific character. 

Again the seeds themselves and the coats con- 
taining them have different flavours. And, to speak 
generally, all parts of trees and plants, as root stem 
branch leaf fruit, have a certain relationship to the 
character of the whole, even if‘ there is variation in 
scents and tastes, so that of the parts of the same 
plant some are fragrant and sweet to the taste, 
while others are entirely scentless and tasteless. 

For in some plants the flowers are more fragrant 
than the leaves, in others on the contrary it is 
rather the leaves and twigs which are fragrant, as in 
those used for garlands. In others again it is the 
fruits ; in others it is neither > of these parts, but, in 
some few cases, the root or some part of it. And 
so too with the flavours.. Some leaves and some 
fruit-pulps are, and some are not good for food. 
6 Most peculiar is the case of the lime: the leaves 
of this are sweet, and many animals eat them, but 
the fruit no creature eats, (for, as to the contrary 
case, it would not be at all surprising that the leaves 
should not be eaten, while the fruits were eaten not 
only by us but by other animals). But concerning 
this and other such matters we must endeavour to 
consider the causes on some other occasion. 


Differences in slowers. 


XIII. For the present let so much be clear, that 
in all the parts of plants there are numerous differ- 


the pulp of fruit in general being, in Aristotelian language, 
the ‘matter,’ while the flavour is ‘form.’ cf. C.P. 6. 6. 6. 

* ef xal conj. Sch.; 4 8 U; ef 3 MVAId. 

® ob3érepoy seems inaccurately used, as four parts have been 
mentioned, 8 cf. 3.10.5; Plin 16. 65, 
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érel cal Tov av0ay Ta pév éott yvowdn, Kabatrep 
70 THS autévdou Kal cuxapivov Kal Tod KuTTOU" 
Ta dé purradn, xa0arrep apuydaris pnréas 
arriov KOKKUMNAEAS. Ka Ta pev peyelos exer, 
TO 66 THs éAdas Purr@des ov apéyebes. opolws 
dé Kai év Tots émreretors Kal TOL@OETe Th pep 
purrady Ta dé Xvowdn. mavTov dé Ta pev Six poa 
ta Sé povoypoa. 7a bevy TOV dévdpav Ta ¥¢ 
TOANG povoxpoa Kal Nevxavd 7: povov yap @s 
elTely TO THS poas gowtxovv Kai dpuySarav 
TLVOOD v7 épu0 pov’ arrouv 5€é ovdevos TOY Tpepov 
ore av wdes oure dixpour, GND’ el Twos TOV 
ayplov, olov TO Tihs éNaTnS KPOKLVOD yap To 
TAUTNS avbos- Kal dca én daciw év tH &w Oar- 
aTTN podwy & exely THY Ypoav. 

"Ey 6é Tous emer elots oyedov Tad ye AEw 
TowavTa rar Sixpoa cat SiavOR. = rAéyw bé dravbes 
ort erepov avOos év ™@ avOet exer kara péoon, 
Bomep TO podov Kal TO Kpivov Kal To lov To péday. 
eva, 56 cal povopurda pvetat Staypapiy é EyovTa 
povov TOV TELOVOV, domep TO THS tagr@vns” ov 
yap KeXwplaTaL TAUTNS ev TO aveu TO pudrov 
exaoToy" ovdé 57 Tod etpiov TO KAT pépos, GAAA 
ex TOV die pav aTropucels ryeoviesders. aoyedov o€ 
Kal TO THS éAdas ToLovTov eoTw. 

Acadéper be Kal Kara TI Expuary Kal Oéow: 
Ta pev yap exes wept avToy Tov KapToY, olov ap- 





1 7.e. petaloid. . 

2 aypiov Ald.; airloy U; avriay MV; movtlwy conj. W. 
3 4.e. corolla and stamens, etc. 

“ie. are gamopetalous (or gamosepalous). 
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ences shewn in a variety of ways. Thus of flowers 
some are downy, as that of the vine mulberry and 
ivy, some are ‘leafy, ! as in almond apple pear 
plum. Again some of these flowers are conspicuous, 
while that of the olive, though it is ‘leafy,’ is incon- 
spicuous. Again it is in annual and herbaceous 
plants alike that we find some leafy, some downy. 
All plants again have flowers either of two colours or 
of one; most of the flowers of trees are of one colour 
and white, that of the pomegranate being almost the 
only one which is red, while that of some almonds is 
reddish. The flower of no other cultivated trees is 
gay nor of two colours, though it may be so with 
some uncultivated? trees, as with the flower of silver- 
fir, for its flower is of saffron colour; and so with 
the flowers of those trees by the ocean which have, 
they say, the colour of roses. 

However, among annuals, most are of this charac- 
ter—their flowers are two-coloured and twofold.’ I 
mean by ‘twofold’ that the plant has another 
flower inside the flower, in the middle, as with rose 
lily violet. Some flowers again consist of a single 
‘leaf,’ 4 having merely an indication of more, as that 
of bindweed.° For in the flower of this the separate 
‘leaves’ are not distinct; nor is it so in the lower 
part of the narcissus,® but there are angular projec- 
tions’ from the edges. And the flower of the olive 
is nearly of the same character. 

But there are also differences in the way of growth 
and the position of the flower; some plants have it 


5 cf. C.P. 2.18. 2 and 3; Plin. 21. 65. 
8 re:plov conj. Sch., 2z.e. narcissus, cf. 6. 6.9; xe:plov MSS. 
7 4.e. something resembling separate ‘leaves’ (petals or 


sepals). 
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méros éAda* hs Kal atromimrovta SvaTerpnueva 
daivetat, Kat tobTo onpetov hapBdvovow él 
KANOS amnvOnxev’ éav yap cvynavd f ry Bpex9p, 
cuvamoPdnrnret Tov KapT ov Kal ov TeTpnpLEevov 
ylyverau: axedov bé Kat Ta TOANA TOY <av0v> 
ev peow TO TepixapTrLoy yet, taxa O€ Kal én’ 
avtTov ToD mepicapmiov, xabarep poa (peréa atrt0s 
KoxKupinhea, puppsvos, Kal TOV YE ppuyavicay 
podria Kal Ta TONG TOV oTepavarixnay: KATH 
yap uiro TO avbos exet Ta OT EPHAT A" pavepw- 
TaTov 6¢ eml Tov podou bia TOV Sykov. évta dé 
Kal ém’ avT@v TOV oTEppdTaV, BoTEP O AKaVOS 
Kal o KYHKOS Kat TavTa Ta akavodn Kal’ Exac- 
Tov yap exet To avlos. opoiws dé Kal tev 
TrOLwO@V évta, cabamep TO arb epov: év Oé Tots 
Aaxavnpois 5 Te oixvos Kal 7) KohoKUvTH Kal " 
o.xva’ TdvTa yap emi TOY KapTav exer Kat 
mpocavEavowevov C7 LEVEL a) avOn: Toy povov. 
“AAAa dé iSiwrépas, olov x KLTTOS Kat ) ovKa- 
puvos: ép aurois peev yap éxet tots Grows aTrept- 
KapTlols, OU pnV obre eq’ dx pos ovT éml 
meperAnpoce Kal’ Exactov, adr év Tots ava 
pécov" él pn dpa ou ouvonra 51a TO xvoases. 
Eo dé Kal ayova TOV av0av évia, cadarep 
éml tav over & éx TOV akpov vera TOU KAI- 


1 of, 3. 16. 4. 2 Lacuna in text ; avéay : conj. 

8 raya Ald.; riva W. after Sch. conj. 

* &mos conj. Bod.; &yvos Ald. H. 

* 4.e. composites. 

8 gwepudrey conj. Dalec. from G ; croudray Ald. 

7 &kavos conj. W.; &xapos UV. 

8 &xavwdn con). W.; 4v005n Ald.H. cf. 1. 10. 6; 6. 4. 4. 
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close above the fruit, as vine and olive; in the latter, 
when the flowers drop off, they are seen to have a 
hole through them,! and this men take for a sign 
whether the tree has blossomed well; for if the 
flower is burnt up or sodden, it sheds the fruit along 
with itself, and so there is no hole through it. The 
majority of flowers? have the fruit-case in the middle 
of them, or, it may be,’ the flower is on the top of 
the fruit-case, as in pomegranate apple pear‘ plum 
and myrtle, and among under-shrubs, in the rose 
and in many of the coronary plants. For these have 
their seeds below, beneath the flower, and this is 
most obvious in the rose because of the size of the 
seed-vessel. In some cases® again the flower is on 
top of the actual seeds,® as in pine-thistle ’ saflower 
and all thistle-like® plants; for these have a flower 
attached to each seed. So too with some herba- 
ceous plants, as anthemon, and among pot-herbs, with 
cucumber ® gourd and bottle-gourd ; all these have 
their flowers attached on top of the fruits,!° and the 
flowers persist for a long time while the fruits are 
developing. 

In some other plants the attachment is peculiar, 
as in ivy and mulberry ; in these the flower is closely 
attached to the whole !! fruit-case ; it is not however 
set above it, nor in a seed-vessel that envelops each/?? 
separately, but it occurs in the middle part of the 
structure—except that in some cases it is not easily 
recognised because it is downy. 

13 Again some flowers are sterile, as in cucumbers 
those which grow at the ends of the shoot, and that 
® § re alxvos conj. W.; 8xep olxvos UM ; 4 mepolxvos Ald. 

10 kapwa@y conj. Sch.; &kpwy Ald. H. 


12 4.e, compound, 12 967” ex) I conj. for obré. 
3 cf, Arist. Probl. 20. 3. 
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2A \ 9 a > 7 , \ \ 
patos, de 5 Kal ddarpodot avta KwdAvEL yap THY 
a , 4 \ \ \ a la 
Tov aixvov BrAdotynow. gaci dé xal THs unréas 
Ths Mydixis doa pev exer TOV avOaV BoTep 
nrakadTny Tiva TepuKviay ex pécov Tab elvat 
UY 4 \ \ ww a > ’ \ \ 29 
yovipa, doa 5é pn Eyer TADT’ aryova. et dé Kal ér 
¥ \ a , A 9 / 
adrouv Tivos Tav’Ta ocvupBaiver Tov avOodopwv 
@ate ayovov avOos dvew cite Kneywptopévoy ei're 
, 
pn, oxeTrréov. emret yévn ye via Kal aptrédou Kal 
poas advvatet tTedeoxapmeivy, AXNAA pexpt TOD 
avlous 7 yéverts. | 
(Tiverac 5€ cat to ye THs poas avOos TroXvv Kal 
qukvov Kal dAws oO byKos TAATUS WaoTTEp O TOV 
podwv: Kxadtwbev & érepoios: olos Stwros pixpos 
e 
@omep éxTeTpappévos 0 KUTWos Exwv Ta XELAN 
, 
puyodn.) 
A lA \ A e ra! A \ b n 
Paci 5é tives Kal TdY opoyevav Ta pev avbeiv 
Ta 8 ov, xabdarep tev dotvixwy Tov pev Appeva 
avOeiv tov 5é Onrvv ovK avOeivy AdN’ evVOv Tpo- 
daivew Tov Kaprrov. | 
Ta \ @ a 4 b a 4 \ Py 
a& péev ovy TH yévee TavTa ToLavTHY THY Sia- 


1 4,e. the pistil. 

2 i.e. as seen from above: xal 8Awy... pd3wv describes the 
corolla, xdrwev . . . uvxody the undeveloped ovary, including 
the adherent calyx. 

3 pé3wy conj. Bod. ; fod» Ald. 

4 xdrwOev . . . puxddn I conj.; 8 erepor 80 dy ds pixpdy 
Guwep éxrerpaupévos xérivos Exwy ra xeiAn pvxddn UMVAId. 
(except that Ald. has &vw for xelan and éxretpaupévoy: 80 
also P, but éxrerpaypévos). The sentence explains incidentally 
why the pomegranate flower was called xérivos (cf. 2. 6. 12 ; 
CLP. 1. 14.4; 2.9.3; 2.9.9; Diose. 1. 110; Plin. 23. 110 
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is why men pluck them off, for they hinder the 
growth of the cucumber. And they say that in the 
citron those flowers which have a kind of distaff} 
growing in the middle are fruitful, but those that 
have it not are sterile. And we must consider 
whether it occurs also in any other flowering plants 
that they produce sterile flowers, whether apart 
from the fertile flowers or not. For some kinds of 
vine and pomegranate certainly are unable to mature 
their fruit, and do not produce anything beyond the 
flower. 

(The flower of the pomegranate is produced abun- 
dantly and is solid?: in general appearance it is a 
substantial structure with a flat top, like the flower 
of the rose®?; but,* as seen from below, the inferior 
part of the flower is different-looking, being like a 
little two-eared jar turned on one side and having 
its rim indented. ) 

Some say that even of plants of the same kind ° 
some specimens flower while others do not; ‘for 
instance that the ‘male’ date-palm flowers but the 
‘female’ does not, but exhibits its fruit without any 
antecedent flower. 

Such © is the difference which we find between 


and 111), ¢.e. because it resembled a «dros (see LS. s.v.),  T. 
chooses the particular form of jar called d3iwros, because the 


indentations between the sepals suggest this : . This is 


called éxrerpaupévos, because the weight of the developing 
fruit causes it to take up at one stage a horizontal position, 
like a jar lying on its side; yelAn refers to the jar (for the 
plural cf. the use of &yruyes), puxddn to the indentations in 
the calyx (a jar having ordinarily an unindented rim). 

5 duoyeray con). Sch.; duocoyevav Ald. 

6 rabra roadtny 1 conj. from G ; rowmtra thy UM ; 
TowaurTny P. 
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gopav éxet, eabdrep Srws daa pn Svvatat Tere0- 
A e de a ra) a e , »” 
Kapretv. 1 dé TOU avOous Pvats Ste TAéELovs exeL 
Sitahopas havepoyv éx TaY Tpoepnpévwv. 
XIV. Aradéper 5é ra Sévdpa Kai tots TotovTots 
, \ A 
KaTa THY KAapTOTOKIaY’ Ta pev yap eK TOV véwY 
A > A 
Braorav pépe ta & éx trav Evov ra 8 e& apydo- 
4 b \ A A a ww > \ o 
Tépwv. ek pév TOV véwv ouUKH auTenos’ ex Sé TOV 
v / e7 > a 4 
évwv édda poa pnréa apvydarh atrios pvppivos 
kat oyedov Ta TovadTa mdavra: éx 8€ TaV véwy 
a a A / 
€av dpa te ovpBn Kuncat cai avOjoar (yiverat 
a? , A 
yap xal TadT éviots, @oTEp Kal TO puppive Kat 
, > ¢ ? a \ \ , \ > 
dds ws elrrety wept Tas BNaoTHOELS TAS MET 
3 A > Py 4 A b > e “A 
Apxrovpov) ov dvvarat Tercovy GAN Hplyevtj 
/ A a 
POcipera €E augorépwv 5é cai Tov Evwv Kai TOV 
4 A 
véwy el tives apa pyréat Tov Siddpwv 77 eb Tt 
wv f ” \ ce > , \ 
GAA Kdpmipov: Ett b€ o GAUVOOS exTéTTAY Kal 
avKa hépwr éx THY véwD. 
"ldtotratn 5¢ 9 é D ré é 
n n €K TOU oTErEXOUS ExpvOs, 
aotep tTHS év AlyuTT@ ouKapivov: TavTny yap 
, a 
dace phépew éx Tov atedéyous: ot b€ TavTy TE Kal 
éx TOV AKpEepLovwry, OoTEp THY Kepwviay: adTn yap 
\ 3 / / \ > , ce) \ 
kal éx TovTav déper ANY Ov TodvY KaNrodar Sé 
, 347 @ \ A \ > 3 4 
Kepwviay ad is Ta ctKa Ta AiytmTia Kadovpeva. 





1? 4.e. that, like the ‘female’ date-palm, they have no 
flower. 

2 ro.atta wavra: ex 5¢ Tay véwy cay &pa Tt: conj. W. ; Tota: 
mavTa yap éx Tay évwy day dé &pa ts MSS. 

3 of. 3. 5. 4. 

4 3:pdpwy conj. Sch. from G ; d:apdpwv UAId. 
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plants of the same kind ; and the like may be said! 
in general of those which cannot mature their fruit. 
And it is plain from what has been said that flowers 
shew many differences of character. 


Differences in fruita. 


XIV. Again as to the production of fruit trees 
differ in the following respects. Some bear on their 
new shoots, some on last year’s wood, some on both. 
Fig and vine bear on their new shoots ; on last year’s 
wood olive pomegranate apple almond pear myrtle 
and almost all such trees. And, if any of these does? 
happen to conceive and to produce flowers on its new 
shoots, (for this does occur in some cases, as with 
myrtle, and especially, one may say, in the growth 
which is made after the rising of Arcturus)® it can 
not bring them to perfection, but they perish half- 
formed. Some apples again of the twice-bearing ‘ 
kinds and certain other fruit-trees bear both on last 
year’s wood and on the new shoots; and so does the 
olynthos,> which ripens its fruit as well as bearing figs 
on the new shoots. 

Most peculiar is the growth of fruit direct from 
the stem, as in the sycamore; for this, they say, 
bears fruit on the stem. Others say that it bears 
both in this way and 6 also on the branches, like the 
carob; for the latter bears on the branches too, 
though not abundantly: (the name carob is given to 
the tree which produces what are called ‘ Egyptian 


5 Jauvv00s is not elsewhere used for a kind of fig: &: 3 
guKh Tovs dAvvOous exnétrtrovca kal cixa pépovoa conj. Sch. 
somewhat drastically. 

6 rabtn te wal é« conj. W.; radrns piv ée UMVAId. cf. 
4. 2. 4. 
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éott 5€ nal Ta pev axpoxaptra Tay Sévdpwv Kal 
diws THY huTav Ta bé wrayloxaptra Ta § apudo- 
Tépws.- Treiw 8 axpoxapta tov adX\wY h TOV 
dévpwv, olov tav Te oiTNpaY TA oTayvwdy Kal 
Tov Japvwdav éepeixn cal orretpaia Kal dyvos car 
aN’ atra kal Tov AaxYavwdav TA Kehaddppita. 
> > / \ \ a dé 5 4 } a 
éE apdotépwv 5é Kai tov Sévdpwv Evia Kab Tov 
Aaxavwbav, olov BrL(tov adpadakus padavos: 
émel kal éAda roel ws TovTO, Kai dacw srav 
dxpov évéyxn onpeiov evpopias elvat. axpo- 
xaptros 5€ mas Kal o pote: mAnv tovTO ye Kar 
axpopuAnrov kal axpdBractov: dAws yap ev TO 
v ca \ / A \ 9 \ 
ave trav To CwTiKov. Tas pev Oo KaTa <Ta> 
pépn Stadopas retpatéov ex TovTwv Oewpeiv. 

8 Ai dé rotabras ris SANs ovoias haivovtas Sjrov 
e@ 4 >» 4 
dTt TA pev Tyepa Ta 8 aypia Kal Ta pev KdpTipa 
ta 8 dxapta: xal deipvddra xal dvdroBonra; 
Kabdtrep édéxOn, Ta & SAWS ApvdrAdra: Kal TA pev 
avOntixa ta 8 avav07y kal mpwi8dacth Sé ral 

4 > A 3 , 

TpwikapTa ta bé€ oiBraorTH Kal oixaptra: 
aoavtws 5¢ Kal doa wapamAro.a TovToLs. Kai 
TwWS Ta ye ToLabra ev Tois pépeciv 7 ovK Aveuv TOV 
HEpOv éotiv. GAN Exetvyn iOiwratn Kal TpoTrov TLva 
peyiorn Sidotracts, hep Kal él Trav Cow, STs TA 
pev évvdpa ta S€é Yepoaia: nat yap Tov guTov 


1 Plin. 16. 132. 


2 rovrTo a Sch.; rovrov UAld. ; rodrov M. 
3 ra add. W.; cf. 1. 13. 1. 
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figs’). 1 Again some trees, and some plants in general, 
produce fruit at the top, others at the sides, others in 
both ways. But bearing fruit at the top is less 
common in trees than in other plants, as among 
grains in those which have an ear, among shrubby 


plants in heath privet chaste tree and certain others, - 


and among pot-herbs in those with a _ bulbous 
root. Among plants which bear both on the top 
and at the sides are certain trees and certain pot- 
herbs, as blite orach cabbage. I say trees, since 
the olive does this too in a way, and they say that, 
when it bears at the top, it is a sign of fruitfulness. 
The date-palm too bears at the top, in a sense, but 
this 2 tree also has its leaves and shoots at the top; 
indeed it is in the top that its whole activity is 
seen. Thus we must endeavour to study in the 
light of the instances mentioned the differences seen 
in the’ various parts of the plant. 


General differences (affecting the whole plant). 

But there appear to be the following differences 
which affect the plant’s whole being: some are culti- 
vated, some wild ; some fruitful, some barren; some 
evergreen, some deciduous, as was said, while some 
again have no leaves at all ; some are flowering plants, 
some flowerless; some are early,some late in producing 


their shoots and fruits; and there are other differences . 


similar to these. Now it may be said that‘ such 
differences are seen in the parts, or at least that 
particular parts are concerned in them. But the 
special, and in a way the most important distinction 
is one which may be seen in animals too, namely, 
that some are of the water, some of the land. For 

4 nal wws td ye Totadra conj. Sch. ; nal wav rd ye tadta U ; 


wal rd ye Toavta Ald. 
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éoTte TL TOLOVTOV yévos 6 ov SuvaTat PvedIaL <p> 
év typo Ta bé€ dvetar pév, ovy Spora 5é adda 
yYeipw. tmavtwy 5é tay Sévdpwv ws aTas EtTrElV 
kal Tov duta@v edn mreiw Tuyyave: Kal” ExacTov 
yévos: axedov yap ovdév éotiy atrodY’ GAN boa 
pev yepa Kal aypia Aéyerar TavTnv éepdhave- 
otatny Kal peyiotny éyet Stadopay, olov cuvKh 
épiveds, €Ada KOTLWoS, amos aypds: boa 8 év 
ExaTép@ TOUTwWY TOIS KapTrO’s TE Kal PUAXOS Kal 
tais ddANais popdais te Kal Trois popiows. adda 
TOV ev aypiov adveovupa Ta TrEtoTAa Kal EuTretpot 
Oriyou Tov 5é Hhuépwy Kal @vopacpéva TA TEL 
Kai 4 alcOnots Kowwotépa: réywo 5 oloyv aprédov 
auKiS poas pnréas atiov Sadyns puppivns Tav 
GdA\rXwvr » yap xXpHow ovtea Kown cvvOewpeiv 
moet Tas Suadopas. 

"Idsov 5é kal rodr’ éd’ Exatépwy Ta pev yap 
dypia TO Appevt kal TO Onrex } povos 7 padtora 
Starpodot, Ta Sé Hucpa mreioow idéaus. ote dé 
TOV pev pdov AaBeiv nal ScapiOunoa ta cidn, 
tav dé yareTrwTepoy dia THY ToAVYolaD. 

"AANA 57 Tas pev TOY popiwyv Sadopas Kat TOV 
dAXwv ovaayv éx TovTwv Tepatéov Oewpety. trept 
dé TOV yevérewy peta TaiTa AeKTéov' TOdTO Yap 
aomep épeEns Tots eipnuévoss eoriv. 
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of plants too there is a class which cannot grow 
except! in moisture, while others will indeed grow 
on dry land, but they lose their character and are 
inferior. Again of all trees, one might almost say, 
and of all plants there are several forms to each kind ; 
for hardly any kind contains but a single form. But 
the plants which are called respectively cultivated 
and wild shew this difference in the clearest and 
most emphatic way, for instance the cultivated and 
wild forms of fig olive and pear. In each of these 
pairs there are differences in fruit and leaves, and in 
their forms and parts generally. But most of the 
wild kinds have no names and few know about them, 
while most of the cultivated kinds have received 
names? and they are more commonly observed; I 
mean such plants as vine fig pomegranate apple pear 
bay myrtle and so forth ; for, as many people make 
use of them, they are led also to study the differences. 

But there is this peculiarity as to the two classes 
respectively ; in the wild kinds men find only or 
chiefly the distinction of ‘male’ and ‘female,’ while 
in the cultivated sorts they recognise a number of 
distinguishing features. In the former case it is 
easy to mark and count up the different forms, in the 
latter it is harder because the points of difference are 
numerous. 

However we have said enough for study of the 
differences between parts and between general 
characters. We must now speak of the methods of 
growth, for this subject comes naturally after what 
has been said. 


1 uh add. W. 
2 wvopacuéva Ta wWAelw conj. Sch.; wvopacpévow wrelw Ald. 
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I. Aé yevéoess tav dévdpwv Kat Srws TaDv 
gutav  avtopatat 7) amd oéppatos 7 ato 
e/ A 2 \ / A b) \ 9 , Kv 
pitns 7) amo tapacrddos % amo aKpemovos 7 
b \ \ A b] P b A “A , > /- “A 
QTO0 KXWVOS 7 AT AUTOU TOU OTEEYOUS ELOLY, 7 
ért tov EvVNov KaTaKoTrévTos eis puKpa’ Kal yap 

Vv 4 / / e A b) “4 
ovTas Eva vera. TovTwy b€ 7 pev avTomaTos 

, e \ > \ / \ e7 
TpOTH TIS, at S€ ATO oTéppatos Kal pibns puot- 

w” C4 
cotatat Sokasey av’ Bomep yap avTopatar Kal 
> ae Py x A t a J / e UA a e de 
avrat’ 6s 6 Kal Tois aypiots bIrdpxYovoLV ai 
¥ 4 A \ / 
adnrat Téexvns 7 ON Tpoarpéecews. 

a 4 4 a , 

Atravta 5é BrXaotdver Kata Tia THY TpOTTODV 
tovTov, ta S€ word KaTa Trelovs: éXda pev 

A A f ‘ > \ fa) 4 % 
yap Tavrws guvetat wANV ATO TOV KNWVOS’ OU 
yap Suvara. Katamnyvupévn, Kabdtep 1 ocvKh 

“A lA ,} e es “A @ / } , , 
THS Kpaons Kal yn poa THS paBdov. Kaito daci 

4 
yé Teves 76n Kal Yapaxos Trayeions Kal pos TOV 
\ A 
KitTov cupBi@car Kal yevésOar Sévdpov: adra 
4 4 \ “ , \ \ \ A 
omTaviov TL TO ToLOvTOV: Odtepa 5é Ta TrOANA TIS 

7 A oe \ \ bd , 

gucews. auKy dé Tovs pev AAXOUS TpOTTOUS 





1 ua pera conj. Sch.; dvapvera Ald. 
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Or PROPAGATION, ESPECIALLY OF TREES. 


Of the ways in which trees and plants originate. Instances of 
degeneration from. seed. 

I. Tue ways in which trees and plants in general 
originate are these :—spontaneous growth, growth 
from seed, from a root, from a piece torn off, from a 
branch or twig, from the trunk itself; or again from 
small pieces into which the wood is cut up (for some 
trees can be produced! even in this manner). Of 
these methods spontaneous growth comes first, one 
may say, but growth from seed or root would seem 
most natural; indeed these methods too may be 
called spontaneous; wherefore they are found even 
in wild kinds, while the remaining methods depend 
on human skill or at least on human choice. 

However all plants start in one or other of these 
ways, and most of them in more thanone. Thus the 
olive is grown in all the ways mentioned, except 
from a twig; for an olive-twig will not grow if it is 
set in the ground, as a fig or pomegranate will grow 
from their young shoots. Not but what some say 
that cases have been known in which, when a stake 
of olive-wood was planted to support ivy, it actually 
lived along with it and became a tree; but such 
an instance is a rare exception, while the other 
methods of growth are in most cases the natural 
ones. The fig grows in all the ways mentioned, 
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puerar mavras, amo O€ TOV TpEuvery Kat TOY 
Evrwv ov puerta: pnréa Se Kal amos Kar aro 
TOV dicpepoveov omavins. ov pnv ad\Aa Ta YE 
TONa q mdv" @S eltreiv evdéxerOar Soxet kat 
G16 TOUTMD, éav detot Kal véot Kal evav€eis wo. 
ava puotcarepat mws éxeivas: TO Oé évdeyopevov 
ws Suvarov Ann Téov. 

"Odws yap oArtya Ta aTO TOV dyw paddov 
Braordvovra Kal yevvapeva,, xabdrep ayrehos 
amo TOV KAnpatov" arn yap ovK amro Ths 
mpw@pas GXXr aro TOU Kd LAT OS pveTat, wat eb bn 
TL ToLOUTOD ETEpor 7} Sevdpov 7 4 ppuyavaces, @OTEP 
Soxei TO TE Tayavov Kal v) lovia Kal To ol Up 
B cov Kal o gpmudNos Kat TO éXéVLOV. §KOLVOTATY 
pev ou éorl maou TE amo Tis mapaanm ddos Kat 
aro TTEPUATOS. aravra yap. boa éxeu onéppara 

Kat amo OTEPPATOS yiverau amo Oe Tapacmdbos 
kal ryv dadvnv paciv, édv TU Ta evn Taped 
putevon. det de | Umopptfov elvat padwora ve TO 
TAPATT @MEVOV f oTroTrpe“vov. ov pny adda kat 
divev TOUTOU Oéret Bracravery Kat poa kal pnréa 
éapivy’ Braoraver dé Kat dpuySarh purevopern. 
Kara helo Tous be TpOoTrous @> eiteiy 7 éhda 
Bracrdver Kal yap aro Tob oren€ ous kai aro 
Tov mpéuvou KATAKOTTOMEVOV Kal amo TIS pttns 
[wal a aro Tob Evdov] Kal dro paBdov Kal Xdpaxos 
domep | elpnTas. tav & dddkov 6 puppivos: Kat 
yap ovtos amo tav EvAwy Kal Tov Tpémvor 





1 +d ye woAAG wdvd’ conj. Sch.; # before wdév@ ins. St.; rd 
Te woAAd wdavd’ Ald. 

2 evavtets conj. H; adkets UMVAId. 

3 on I conj.; ov3’ MSS. 
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except from root-stock and cleft wood ; apple and 
pear grow also from branches, but rarely. However 
it appears that most, if not practically all,! trees may 
grow from branches, if these are smooth young and 
vigorous.?_ But the other methods, one may say, are 
more natural, and we must reckon what may 
occasionally occur as a mere possibility. 

In fact there are quite few plants which grow and 
are brought into being more easily from the upper 
parts, as the vine is grown from branches ; for this, 
though it cannot? be grown from the ‘head,’* yet 
can be grown from the branch, as can all similar 
trees and under-shrubs, for instance: as it appears, 
rue gilliflower bergamot-mint tufted thyme cala- 
mint. So the commonest ways of growth with all 
plants are from a piece torn off or from seed ; for all 
plants that have seeds grow also from seed. And 
they say that the bay too grows® from a piece 
torn off, if one takes off the young shoots and plants 
them ; but it is necessary that the piece torn off 
should have part of the root or stock 6 attached to it. 
However the pomegranate and ‘ spring apple’’ will 
grow even without this, and a slip of almond § grows 
if it is planted. The olive grows, one may say, in 
more ways than any other plant; it grows from a 
piece of the trunk or of the stock,? from the root, 
from a twig, and from a stake, as has been said.!® Of 
other plants the myrtle also can be propagated in 
several ways; for this too grows from pieces of wood 


4 xpépas, cf. Col. 3.10. 1, caput vitis vocat xpdépay. Sch. 
restores the word, C.P. 3. 14. 7. 
5 of. C.P. 1. 3. 2. 8 3.e. a ‘heel’ (Lat. perna). 
7 of. CLP. 2. 11.6; Athen. 3. 23. 8 cf. Geop. 10. 3. 9. 
9 «al ard Tod EUAov om. Julius Pontedeva on Varro 1. 39. 3: 
a gloss on amd Tod wpéuvou KaTax. Wee Ae: 
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duetat. Set dé kal rovtov Kal ths éXdas Ta EvXNG 
Starpety pn eXdtTw onlOapaiwy Kal Tov droLdv 
py Tepuarpery. 

Ta bev ovv dévdpa Bracrdver al ryiverat Kara 
TOUS eLpnpévous TpoTrous: ai yap éupuTetar ral 
of éevopIarpio pol Kabarep pikeus TUves elou 
7 KaT aNAov TpoTrov YEVETELS, wept vy doTEpov 
NEXTEOY. 

IL Tév be ppuyavedav cal mrowwd av Ta pev 
TELTTA aro TTEPHATOS ue pitns Ta be Kar 
dporépws: Evia 6€ Kai dro TOV Braoray, & OoTEp 
elpntau. podwria dé Kal Kpwovia. KaTaKxoTévTwv 
TOV Kavrav, GoTEp Kal 4 dypwarts. puerta dé 
) Kpiwovia Kal 7 podevia Kal ddou TOD Kavhoi 
TEBEVTOS. iStardry 5é 1) amo Sax pvou Kat yap 
ob Soxel TO Kpivov pvecbat, 6 drav EnpavOn 16 
aroppvev. pact 88 nal él rod immocedivou- 
Kal yap ToDTO adinas Saxpvov. puerat dé TIS 
Kal Kahapos, édy TIS Staréuvev Tas nraxdras 
wrayias 7109 Kat Kataxpuyry KOT p@ cal NE 
idiws 5é amo pitns [TO] PvecOar Kal Ta Keha- 
Noppila. 

Tocavrayas 5é ovons THS Suvdpews Ta bev 
TOAAG TOV | Sevdper, @ Gomwep ereXOn ‘am porepor, év 
WrAeioot TpoTas peta: Evia Sé ato oTéppatos 


2 éuguteiae conj. R. Const.; eupvada (with erasures) U; 
eudvaelar V; éududAeta Ald. 

72.1.3; ¢f. C.P. 1.4. 4 and 6. 

8 4.e. bulbil. cf. 6.6.8;9.1.4; CP. 1.4.6; Plin. 21. 24. 

4 éx) conj. W.; ard P, Ald. 

5 3é ris wal Ald,; ris om. W. after Sch. 
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and also from pieces of the stock. It is necessary 
however with this, as with the olive, to cut up the 
wood into pieces not less than a span long and not to 
strip off the bark. 

Trees then grow and come into being in the above- 
mentioned ways; for as to methods of grafting! and 
inoculation, these are, as it were, combinations of 
different kinds of trees; or at all events these are 
methods of growth of a quite different class and 
must be treated of at a later stage. 

II. Of under-shrubs and herbaceous plants the 
greater part grow from seed or a root, and some in 
both ways; some of them also grow from cuttings, 
as has been said,? while roses and lilies grow from 
pieces of the stems, as also does dog’s-tooth grass. 
Lilies and roses also grow when the whole stem is 
set. Most peculiar is the method of growth from an 
exudation’; for it appears that the lily grows in 
this way too, when the exudation that has been 
produced has dried up. They say the same of 4 
alexanders, for this too produces an_ exudation. 
There is a certain > reed also which grows if one cuts 
it in lengths from joint to joint and sets them ® 
sideways, burying it in dung and soil. Again they 
say that plants which have a bulbous root are 
peculiar in their way of growing’ from the root. 

The capacity for growth being shewn in so many 
ways, most trees, as was said before,’ originate in 
several ways; but some come? only from seed, as silver- 

© cf. 1. 4.4; Plin. 17. 145; Col. 4, 32. 2; 7:69 conj. Sch.; 
# Ald.; ? 67. 

T 4,6. by” offset bulbs. Text eae defective ; ¢f. C.P. 

1.4.1. rg U; 7rd UMV. 82.1 


® pvera: I conj.; gnoly érrw or gaoly oo MSS.; as gpaolv 
éorw Ald.; wapaylvera: conj. W. 
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puerta povor, oloy éXdTNn TEVKN TITUS bras may 
TO KwVOpopor: ere oe kar poiv€, TAN él dpa éy 
Bafviroue Kal aro TOV paBdav [as] pact TLVES 
ponevery. KUTAPLTTOS dé Tapa pev tos adndous 
a0 OTEPHATOS, év Kontn Sé xal amo Tob oTene- 
Xovs, olov é éml THS épetas év Tappa: Tapa TOUTOLS 
yap €oTw 7 Kouptlopern Kuma pt Tos” attn déa amo 
THS TOMAS Bracrdver mavTa Tpomrov ‘Temvopern 
Kal amo yns Kal ato TOU pécou Kal a amo TOD avw- 
tépw: BPractave: bé éviayod Kal amd trav pifav 
omaviws 5é. 

Hept b€ Spu0s augia Aytotow: ot pep yap aro 
TTE PLATOS pace povov, ot 5é xab aro pliens 
YMaoxpws o ot 8€ Kai an’ avtov Tob OTENEXOUS 
KOTEVTOS. ame qwapacmdbos 5€ Kai pifns ovdey 
pueras TOV pn TapaBracTavevTov. 

‘Ardvtov 6é 6 Sour TAELOUS ai yevérets, ) a0 
mapacmdbos Kat &rt pardov ” aro mapadudcos 
Ttaxiorn cal evavbis, éav amr pigns 7  Tapadvas 
q. Kal Ta pev ovTws 7 Ghaos amo vrevTnpiov 
mepuTevpéva mavra SoKel Tous KapT ous efopotobv. 
baa § até Tov KapTrod Tay Suva peveav Kal ovTwS 
Bracravew, anravd’ Os elqrety xeipo, ta 5é Kal 
dros efioratas Tov yévous, olov autredos punréa 
ouKi) powa aos” Ex TE yap THS Keyxpapidos ovoev 
yiverat yévos dds tuepor, arr’ i) épwveds 

aypia cuKh, Siapépovea ToANaKLs Kal TH xpoig: 
Kal yap €k peraivns NevK Kal ex NEVKDS péedrawa 


1 poaetey conj. Sch.; pwdavew MSS.; por xevery conj. R. 
Const. (cf. C.P. 1.2 1). But ef Hesych. 8.U. moAevery. 
2 Plin. 16. 141. 3 éx) conj. W.; rs UMVAId. 
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fir fir Aleppo pine, and in general all those that bear 
cones: also the date-palm, except that in Babylon it 
may be that, as some say, they take cuttings! from 
it. The cypress in most regions grows from seed, 
but in Crete? from the trunk also, for instance in §& 
the hill country about Tarra; for there grows the 
cypress which they clip, and when cut it shoots in 
every possible way, from the part which has been cut, 
from the ground, from the middle, and from the 
upper parts; and occasionally, but rarely, it shoots 
from the roots also. 

About the oak accounts differ; some say it only 
grows from seed, some from the root also, but not 
vigorously, others again that it grows from the trunk 
itself, when this is cut. But no tree grows from a 
piece torn off or from a root except those which 
make side-growths. 

However in all the trees which have several 
methods of originating the quickest method and that 
which promotes the most vigorous growth is from a 
piece torn off, or still better from a sucker, if this is 
taken from the root. And, while all the trees which 
are propagated thus or by some kind of slip4 seem to 
be alike in their fruits to the original tree, those raised 
from the fruit, where this method of growing is also 
possible, are nearly all inferior, while some quite lose 
the character of their kind, as vine apple fig pome- 
granate pear. As for the fig,® no cultivated kind is 
raised from its seed, but either the ordinary wild fig 
or some wild kind is the result, and this often 
differs in colour from the parent; a black fig gives a 


4 purevrfpiov: a general term including wzapaguds and 
wapaords. 
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yiverau && Te THS auTréXou THY yevvaias ayevyns: 
Kal trodAdKis Etepov yévos: oTé dé SAWS ovdev 
Twepov GX’ aypLov eviore cal TOLOUTOY MOTE [1 
éxm er Tew TOV KapTrov- ai & @oTe unde adpuve 
ANNA péexpt TOD avO joa poovov adixveicban. 

@Mvovrar dé Kat ex TOV TAS: éhdas TUpTVOY 
aryptehaos, Kal éK TOV THS ,poas KOKK@Y TOV 
YuKeov ayevveis, Kal éx TOV arrupivey oKAnpat, 
TOANGKLS bé Kal ofelar. TOV Q@uTOV 66 TpoTroy 
Kar ex TOV atrioy Kal ex TOV paneer: éx pep yap 
TaY ania pox Onpa 7 axpas, éx O€ TOV pnreov 
yNelpwv TE TH yéver Kal éx yAuKelas ofela, Kal éx 
atpovdiou Kude@vos. Xetpov 6é Kal 4 apuryoanrh 
Kal TO XVA@ Kal TO oKANpa éx paraijs ou 6 
Kal avénetcav éryxevt piCery KeXevouay, et O€ p41) 
TO pooxevpa petaputevery TOAAAKLS. 

Xeipwv bé Kai 7 dpis: amo your THS év Tuppg 
moot putevoartes oux edvvavt opotay TOLELD. 
dadyny dé nal puppivyy Sad épewv jwoTé paciv, ws 
émt TO TodV Oo eEioraa bas Kal ovdé TO Xpwpa 
Siacaterv, GX’ ef épvO pod Kap ov yiver Iau 
pédavay, @ waTrEp Kal Thy ev ‘AvTdvipe TOAAAKLS 
6é Kal THv Kuma pit Tov éx Onndeias appeva. 
padoTa 5€ TovTw@Y oO poimé Soxel Suapéverv 
BoTEp elreiv TEAELWS TOV a6 OTE pHaros, Kat 
mevKn um Kavopopos Kal TiTUS 1 POerporratos. 
TavdTa pev ovv év Tots Hyepmpévols. ev dé Tots 





1 piovra: conj. W.; durevovra: Ald.H.; pderas Vo.cod.Cas. 
2 yAuKéwy Conj. St.; yAauvelwy UMVAId. 

3 cf. Athen. 3. 20 and 23. 4 of. CP. 1. 9. 1. 

5 In Lesbos; cf. 3. 9. 5. 8.0f. C.F. 169. 2. 
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white, and conversely. Again the seed of an excel- 
lent vine produces a degenerate result, which is 
often of quite a different kind; and at times this is 
not a cultivated kind at all, but a wild one of such a 
character that it does not ripen its fruit; with others 
again the result is that the seedlings do not even 
mature fruit, but only get as far as flowering. 

Again the stones of the olive give! a wild olive, 
and the seeds of a sweet pomegranate’ give a 
degenerate kind, while the stoneless kind gives a 
hard sort and often an acid fruit. So also is it with 
seedlings of pears and apples ; pears give a poor sort 
of wild pears, apples produce an inferior kind which is 
acid instead of sweet; quince produces wild quince.’ 
Almond again raised from seed is inferior in taste and 
in being hard instead of soft; and this is why men ‘ 
bid us graft on to the almond, even when it is fully 
grown, or, failing that, frequently plant the offsets. 

The oak also deteriorates from seed; at least 
many persons having raised trees from acorns of the 
oak at Pyrrha® could not produce one like the 
parent tree. On the other hand they say that bay 
and myrtle sometimes improve by seeding, though 
usually they degenerate and do not even keep their 
colour, but red fruit gives black—-as happened with 
the tree in Antandros; and frequently seed of a 
‘female ’ cypress produces a ‘male’ tree. The date- 
palm seems to be about the most constant of these 
trees, when raised from seed, and also the ‘ cone- 
bearing pine’® (stone-pine) and the ‘lice-bearing 
pine.’? So much for degeneration in cultivated trees; 
among wild kinds it is plain that more in proportion 


7 Plin. 16.49. The ‘lice’ are the seeds which were eaten. 
cf. Hdt. 4. 109, p@e:porpayéovor ; Theocr. 5. 49. 
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ayptos Sjrov Ott TrAEiw KaTA AOYoV ws ioxXupo- 
tépots* érel Oatepov ye xal adtoTov, et 5) YeEipw 
kal ev éxeivots Kal Srws ev Toisg ard oTréppaTos 
povov' e+ pn te TH Oeparreia SUvavras pera- 
Barre. 

Avadépovar Sé nai toro: Torey Kal anp aépos: 
eviaxod yap éxdépew 1 yopa Soxei ta Spora, 
Kadatep xal év Didiarros avdtady ortya Kal 
oduyaxod AapBdve petaBorny, WoTe eK o7rép- 
Matos arypiou Tovey juepov 4H ex Yeipovos AAS 
Bérrvov TovTo yap émt THs poas povov axnkoapev 
> > Ul J 4 J 9 
év Atyorrm Kal év Kirsxia ocupBaivew év 
Aiyurr@ pév yap thy ofelay Kat onapeicay xal 

A A v4 a bd ¢ 
gdutevOcicay yruKetav yivecOal tas 7 olvadn: 
\ , n / \ \ 
wept dé Yorous rhs Kidcxias wept wotapov Tov 
Ilivapov, 0b 4 dyn mpos Aapeioy éyévero, racat 
ylvovtat amupnvot. 
Evroyor S€ cal ef tis Tov map jpov dotvixa 
4 9 “A , , 4 
gdutevor év BaBvrau, capripov te yiverOar Kat 
éEoporovaOar tots éxet. tov avtov 5 tpotroy Kal 
e / 4 ” \ a 

el tis éTépa MpooddAndNov EXEL KapTrOoY TOTE’ 
KpeiTT@VY yap ovTOS THS épyacias Kal THs Oepa- 
melas. onpetov & Ste petadepopeva TaxeiOerv 
dxaprra Ta 8é Kal Grws aBdAacrh yiverar. 

MeraBdrrc Sé nai tH tTpodH Kal da THY 


1 4.e. that they should improve from seed. 

2 Whereas wild trees are produced only from seed. 
3 i.e. improve a degenerate seedling. 

4 awAG@s: 2? 0m. Sch. bof CP. 1. 9. 2. 
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degenerate from seed, since the parent trees are 
stronger. For the contrary} would be very strange, 
seeing that degenerate forms are found even in 
cultivated trees,2 and among these only in those 
which are raised from seed. (As a general rule these 
are degenerate, though men may in some cases effect 
a change ® by cultivation). 


Effects of sttuation, climate, tendance. 


Again differences in situation and climate affect the 
result. In some places, as at Philippi, the soil seems 
to produce plants which resemble their parent; on 
the other hand a few kinds in some few places seem 
to undergo a change, so that wild seed gives a 
cultivated form, or a poor form one actually better.‘ 
We have heard that this occurs, but only with the 
pomegranate, in Egypt® and Cilicia; in Egypt a tree 
of the acid kind both from seeds and from cuttings 
produces one whose fruit has a sort of sweet taste,® 
while about Soli in Cilicia near the river Pinaros 
(where the battle with Darius was fought) all those 
pomegranates raised from seed are without stones. 

If anyone were to plant our palm at Babylon, it is 
reasonable to expect that it would become fruitful 
and like the palms of that country. And so would it 
be with any other country which has fruits that are 
congenial to that particular locality ; for the locality ’ 
is more important than cultivation and tendance. 
A proof of this is the fact that things transplanted 
thence become unfruitful, and in some cases refuse 
to grow altogether. 

There are also modifications due to feeding § and 

8 Or ‘wine-like.’ Cited by Apollon, Hist. Mir. 43. 


7 otros conj. W.; abrds Ald. 
8 +i tTpopg conj. W.; ris tpop7s UMVAId. 
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GAAnv éripérccav, ols Kal TO ayptov éEnpepodrat 
Kal avTav 5é Tay nuépwov eva dmaypiovran, olov 
poa Kat apurydanh. non 6é Tives Kal &x xpd av 
ava dvat pact mupous Kal éx TUpev Kpibas wal 

10 él tod avrod tuOpmdvos dudw. Taita peév odv 
as prdwdéorepa det béyer Iau. petaBarner & 
obv Ta petaBarXovTa TOV TpoTrov TodTov avTo- 
pares: éfarrayi 5é X@pas, aomep éy AiyuTrrT@ 
Kal Kirrxia mept tov poo elmopev, ovdé Sud 
play Deparetay. 

‘Qaatras 6€ Kal Srrov Ta _kapTripa. dxapma 
yiveras, xabamep TO TEP LOV To é& Aiyorrov wal 
0 poing € év TH “EXdd6e Kab € 87 TLS KOploele THY 
év Kpyrn eyouerny airyetpov. evar dé dace Kal 
THY énv éav eis adeevov ErOn spodpa TOTTOV 
dxaprrov yiveo Bat pucet yap wuxpov. eUAoryov 
be apporepa cupBaivery KaTa sy évavTL@oets, 
elrep pnd Ghoos évia pvecIar Dene petaBan- 
AovTa Tovs TOTOUS. Kal KaTa pev Tas Yopas 
at ToLavTAaL petaBonrat. 

nu = Kara 8 tiv duteiay ra amd tov oT EppaTov 
huTevopeva, Kabdmep ereXOn’ TavTotar yap at 
eFarrayal cal TOUTMDV. TH Jeparreia dé peta- 
Barr poa Kal apuyoann: poa pev KOT pov velay 
AaBodca kat Bdatos AOS fp putod: apurydarij dé 
érav mat Taov TUL ev 9, Kab TO Sax pvov apatpn 
TO émlppéov TrAEiw Ypovoyv Kal THY aAANY aTrodib6@ 





1 %ya d&mayptobra: ofov conj. W.; via nal dwop7 re fda UV; 
2. kal &moph Ta pda M;- 2. wah doroppe? 7a péa Ald. 

2 4.e. cultivation has nothing to do with it. 

ae fa ee 4 of. 3. 3. 4. 5 Plin. 17. 242. 

6 4.e. improve. cf. 2. 2. 6 ad fin. 
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attention of other kinds, which cause the wild to 
become cultivated, or again cause some cultivated 
kinds to go wild,! such as pomegranate and almond. 
Some say that wheat has been known to be produced 
from barley, and barley from wheat, or again both 
growing on the same stool ; but these accounts should 
be taken as fabulous. Anyhow those things which do 
change in this manner do so spontaneously,” and the 
alteration is due to a change of position (as we said ° 
happens with pomegranates in Egypt and Cilicia), 
and not to any particular method of cultivation. 

So too is it when fruit-bearing trees become un- 
fruitful, for instance the persion when moved from 
Egypt, the date-palm when planted in Hellas, or the 
tree which is called ‘poplar’ in Crete,‘ if anyone 
should transplant it. 5Some again say that the 
sorb becomes unfruitful if it comes into a very warm 
position, since it is by nature cold-loving. It is 
reasonable to suppose that both results follow because 
the natural circumstances are reversed, seeing that 
some things entirely refuse to grow when their place 
is changed. Such are the modifications due to 
position. 

As to those due to method of culture, the changes 
which occur in things grown from seed are as was 
said ; (for with things so grown also the changes are 
of all kinds). Under cultivation the pomegranate 
and the almond change character,® the pomegranate 
if it receives pig-manure ’ and a great deal of river 
water, the almond if one inserts a peg and ® removes for 
some time the gum which exudes and gives the other 


a C.P. 2. 14.2; 3.9.3; Plin. 17. 259; Col. 5. 10. 15 
and 16. 
8 of. 2.7.6; O.P. 1. 17. 10; 2. 14. 1; Plin. 17. 252. 
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\ weptxowels conj. W.; wepioxonre’s U; wepixdarns Ald. 

2 gavalas conj. Salm.; gatdAouvs U; @ddros Ald. cf. Plin. 
16. 244. These olives produced little oil, but were valued 
for perfumery : see C.P. 6. 8. 3 and 5; de odor., 15. 

3 ob add. Salm.; om. MSS. (?) Ald. H. 
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attention required. In like manner plainly some wild 
things become cultivated and some cultivated things 
become wild; for the one kind of change is due to 
cultivation, the other to neglect :—however it might 
be said that this is not a change but a natural 
development towards a better or an inferior form; 
(for that it is not possible to make a wild olive pear 
or fig into a cultivated olive pear or fig). As to that 
indeed which is said to occur in the case of the wild 
olive, that if the tree is transplanted with its top- 
growth entirely cut off,! it produces ‘ coarse olives,’ ? 
this is no® very great change. However it can make 
no difference which way ‘ one takes this. 


Of spontaneous changes tn the character of trees, and of certain 
marvels. 


III. 5Apart from these changes it is said that in such 
plants there is a spontaneous kind of change, some- 
times of the fruit, sometimes of the tree itself as a 
whole, and soothsayers call such changes portents. For 
instance, an acid pomegranate, it is said, may produce 
sweet fruit, and conversely; and again, in general, 
the tree itself sometimes undergoes a change, so that 
it becomes sweet® instead of acid, or the reverse 
happens. And the change to sweet is considered a 
worse portent. Again a wild fig may turn into a 
cultivated one, or the contrary change take place ; 
and the latter is a worse portent. So again a culti- 
vated olive may turn into a wild one, or conversely, 
but the latter change is rare. So again a white fig 


4 3.e. whether nature or man is said to cause the admitted 


change. 5 Plin. 17. 242. 
6 4.¢. all the fruit are now acid instead of sweet, or the 
reverse, Sch. brackets é dfelas ... detay. 
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dé KapTrov eEnveyev" 0 0 Kal Mertar@ to eor- 
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éAn, Kal avtTn Kat i ania. év 6¢ 17 Bowwrtia 
xkataBpwlévtwy Tay épvav im atTedéBov add 


1 én) conj. Sch.; é¢ Ald. H. 
2 Of. CPs 803: land 2; Arist. de gen. an. 4.4; Hesych. 
3.v. karvlas; Schol. ad Ar, Vesp. 151. 39.2.7. 
* eixds has perhaps dropped out. Sch. 
5 @pfwy conj. R. Const., cf. C.P. 5. 1. 7 and 8; e 2. 2; 
épiveay P,Ald. cf. also Athen. 3. 11. . 
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may change into a black one, and conversely; and 
similar changes occur in! the vine. 

Now these changes they interpret as miraculous 
and contrary to nature; but they do not even feel 
any surprise at the ordinary changes, for instance, 
when the ‘smoky’ vine,? as it is called, produces 
alike white grapes instead of black or black grapes 
instead of white. Of such changes the soothsayers 
take no account, any more than they do of those 
instances in which the soil produces a natural change, 
as was said ° of the pomegranate in Egypt. But it is 
surprising when such a change occurs in our own 
country, because there are only one or two instances 
and these separated by wide intervals of time. How- 
ever, if such changes occur, it is natural‘ that the 
variation should be rather in the fruit than in the tree 
asawhole. In fact the following irregularity also 
occurs in fruits ; a fig-tree has been known to produce 
its figs from behind the leaves,> pomegranate and 
vines from the stem, while the vine has been known 
to bear fruit without leaves. The olive again has 
been known to lose its leaves and yet produce its 
fruit; this is said to have happened to Thettalos, 
son of Pisistratus. This may be due to inclement 
weather; and some changes, which seem to be 
abnormal, but are not really so, are due to other 
accidental causes ; §for instance, there was an olive 
that, after being completely burnt down, sprang up 
again entire, the tree and all its branches. And in 
Boeotia an olive whose young shoots’ had been eaten 
off by locusts grew again: in this case however ® the 

6 of. Hat. 8. 55; Plin. 17, 241. 

7 épvav conj. Sch.; %pyowr P,Ald.; nrAddov mU. 

8 3.e. the portent was not so great as in the other case 


quoted, as the tree itself had not been destroyed. 
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1 oixelous: xal L conj.; olkeodra: UMV; oixelws Ald.H.; éoixdras 
conj. W. 2 ei ins. Sch. #2. 3.1; 

4 of. 6. 7.2; Plin. 19. 176. 

5 i.e. to prevent the change which cultivated soil induces. 
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shoots had, so to speak, only been shed. But after 
all such phenomena are perhaps far from strange, 
since the cause in each case is obvious; rather is it 
strange that trees should bear fruit not at the places 
where it naturally forms, or else fruit which does not 
belong to the character! of the tree. And most 
surprising of all is it when,? as has been said,® 
there is a change in the entire character of the 
tree. Such are the changes which occur in trees. 


Of spontaneous and other changes in other plants. 


IV. 4 Of other plants it appears that bergamot-mint 
turns into cultivated mint, unless it is fixed by special 
attention ; and this is why men frequently transplant 5 
it; so too wheat turns into darnel. Now in trees 
such changes, if they occur, are spontaneous, but in 
annual plants they are deliberately brought about: 
for instance, one-seeded wheat and rice-wheat change’ 
into wheat, if bruised before they are sown; and 
this does not happen at once, but in the third year. 
This change resembles that produced in the seeds by 
difference of soil®; for these grains vary according 
to the soil, and the change takes about the same 
time as that which occurs in one-seeded wheat. 
Again wild wheats and barleys also with tendance 
and cultivation change in a like period. 

These changes appear to be due to change of soil 
and cultivation, and in some cases the change is due 
to both, in others to cultivation alone; for instance, 
in order that pulses may not become uncookable,® 

6 But see reff. under afpa in Index. 

7 of. C.P. 5. 6. 12; Plin. 18. 93. 

8 xdpav conj. St.; Spav Ald.H. 


9 arepduova conj. W.; d&répayva UAld. cf. 8. 8. 6 and 7; 
C.P. 4.7. 2; 4. 12. land 8; Geop. 2. 35.2; 2.-41. 
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1 yixra I conj.; vuxer) MSS. 

2 éy Borlrm conj. Milas. on Geop. 3. 27; %uBoaov UMV 
Ald. cf. C.P. 5. 6.11; Col. 2. 10. 15; Plin. 18. 198. 

3 of. C.P. 5. 6. 11; Geop. 2. 3. 6. 

« daunlay conj. Sch.; 30 ddAunias M ; 5? dAumlaw Ald. 
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men bid one moisten the seed in nitre for a night } 
and sow it in dry ground the next day. To make 
lentils vigorous they plant the seeds in dung ?; to 
make chick-peas large they bid one moisten the 
seed while still in the pods,’ before sowing. Also 
the time of sowing makes differences which conduce 
to digestibility and harmlessness ‘ : thus, if one sows 
vetches® in spring, they become quite harmless and 
are not indigestible like those sown in autumn. 
Again in pot-herbs change is produced by culti- 
vation; for instance, they say that,® if celery seed 
is trodden and rolled in after sowing, it comes up 
curly; it also varies from change of soil, like other 
things. Such variations are common to all; we must 
now consider whether a tree, like animals, becomes 
unproductive from mutilation or removal of a part. 
At all events it does not appear that division’ is an 
injury, as it were, which affects the amount of fruit 
produced; either the whole tree perishes, or else, 
if it survives,® it bears fruit. Old age however is a 
cause which in all plants puts an end to life. ... .° 
It would seem more surprising if}° the following 
changes occurred in animals naturally and frequently ; 
some animals do indeed seem to change according to 
the seasons, for instance, the hawk the hoopoe and 
other similar birds. So also changes in the nature 
of the ground produce changes in animals, for instance, 
the water-snake changes into a viper, if the marshes 


5 cf. Plin. 18. 189; Col. 2. 10. 34. 

8 of. C.P. 5. 6.73 Geop. 12. 23. 2. 

7 ye conj. Sch.; re Ald. 

8 Siduevoy conj. Sch.; diapevovra Ald. 

9 Something seems to have been lost at the end of § 3. 

10 ei ins. Sch.; rotatra: may however mean ‘the above- 
mentioned,’ and refer to something which has been lost. 
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1 4.e. in the instance given the development of an insect 
exhibits, not one, but a series of changes from one creature 
to another. 

2 Whereas the metamorphoses mentioned above are inde- 
pendent of climatic conditions. 

3 Se conj. W.; re Ald. 

4 xdAAtora conj. W., cf. C.P. 3. 24.1; rdxtora MVAIA.; 
Ta xlora U. 
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dry up. Most obvious are certain changes in regard 
to the way in which animals are produced, and such 
changes run through a series of creatures}; thus a 
caterpillar changes into a chrysalis, and this in turn 
into the perfect insect; and the like occurs in a 
number of other cases. But there is hardly anything 
abnormal] in this, nor is the change in plants, which 
is the subject of our enquiry, analogous to it. That 
kind of change occurs in trees and in all woodland 
plants generally, as was said before, and its effect is 
that, when a change of the required character occurs 
in the climatic conditions, a spontaneous change in 
the way of growth ensues.? These instances must 
suffice for investigation of the ways in which plants 
are produced or modified. 


Of methods of propagation, with notes on cultivation. 


V. Since however methods of cultivation and ten- 
dance largely contribute, and, before these, methods 
of planting, and cause great differences, of these too 
we must speak. 

And first of methods of planting : as to the seasons, 
we have already stated at what seasons one should 
plant. Further? we are told that the plants chosen 
should be the best possible,t and should be taken 
from soil resembling that in which you are going to 
plant them, or else inferior®; also the holes should 
be dug ® as long as possible beforehand, and should 
always be deeper than the original holes, even for 
those whose roots do not run very deep. 


5 s.e, the shift should be into better soil, if possible. ef. 
C.P. 3. 5. 2. 


6 yupobs xpoopitrey conj. R. Const.; wxupovs xpocopirrew 


UMVAId. ef. C.P. 3. 4. 1. 
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1 @AA’ dav... TotovTov. edy } piv oduaros M; so V, but 7; 
4 om. PAld.; xdéuaros H ; xevduaros for cémaros and etd:d50u 
for 4 xal téxov conj. W. xépas refers to exposure, etc., 
témrovu (sc. To.ovTov) to quality of soil: so G. 

2 Plin, 16. 129; Xen. Oec. 19. 3. 3 of. C.P. 3. 6. 
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Some say that no root goes down further than a 
foot and a half, and accordingly they blame those who 
plant deeper. However there are many instances 
in which it appears that what they say does not 
hold good; a plant which is naturally deep-rooting 
pushes much deeper if it finds either a deep mass 
of soil or a position which favours such growth or 
again the kind of ground which favours it.! In fact,? 
aman once said that when he was transplanting a 
fir which he had uprooted with levers, he found that 
it had a root more than eight cubits long, though 
the whole of it had not been removed, but it was 
broken off. 

The slips for planting should be taken, if possible, 
with roots attached, or, failing that, from the lower ° 
rather than from the higher parts of the tree, except 
in the case of the vine ; those that have roots should 
be set upright, while in the case of those which 
have none about® a handsbreadth or rather more ot 
the slip should be buried. Some say that part even 
of those which have roots should be buried, and that 
the position ® should be the same as that of the tree 
from which the slip was taken, facing north or east 
or south, as the case may be. With those plants 
with which it is possible, shoots from the boughs 
should also, they say, be planted, some being set on 
the trees themselves,’ as with olive pear apple and 
fig, but in other cases, as in that of the vine, they 
must be set separately, for that the vine cannot be 
grafted on itself. 

If the slips cannat be taken with root or stock 


4 of. C.P. 3.6.4; Xen. Occ. 19. 9. 
5 $cov conj. Sch.; ofoy P,Ald. 
6 of. CP. 3. 5, 2. 7 1.e. grafted. . 
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mpoceivar’ dveta § éx THV ToLovTwY Epyn Bra- 
aotavovtwy 8 del mpooyavvverv, axpe od av yévn- 
Tat aptiov’ avtn peév ovv THs éAdas idia Kal Tod 
puppivov, ai & adXat KowvoTEpat Tact. 

"Aptotov &€ kal pilacacbat Kal duteias pari- 
OTA THS TUXOVaNS  TUKH. HuTevery Se poas pév 





1 4 before rs om. W. 2 re rd conj. W.; rd re MVP. 
3 xal rijs eAalas U ; éddas MVP; so W. 
4 Plin. 17, 123. 5 of. C.P. 3. 12. 1. | 


6 of. 7. 13. 4; C.P. 5. 6. 10 (where another bulb, cxivos, i 
mentioned as being put to the same use); Athen. 3. 13; 
Plin. 17. 87. 
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attached, as with the olive,! they say that one must ? 
split the wood at the lower end and plant with a 
stone on top; and the fig and other trees must 
be treated in like manner with the olive.’ The fig ‘ 
is also propagated by sharpening a stout shoot and 
driving it in with a hammer, till only a small piece of 
it is left above ground, and then piling sand above so 
as to earth it up; and they say that the plants thus 
raised grow finer up to a certain age. 

Similar is the method used with vines, when they 
are propagated by the ‘ peg’®> method; for the peg 
makes a passage for that sort of shoot on account of 
its weakness ; and in the same manner men plant the 
pomegranate and other trees. The fig progresses 
more quickly and is less eaten by grubs, if the cutting 
is set in a squill-bulb®; in fact anything so planted is 
vigorous and grows faster. All those trees which are 
propagated by pieces cut from the stem should be 
planted with the cut part downwards,’ and the 
pieces cut off should not be less than a handsbreadth in 
length, as was said,® and the bark should be left on. 
From such pieces new shoots grow, and as they grow, 
one should keep on heaping up earth about them, 
till the tree becomes strong.® This kind of propa- 
gation is peculiar to the olive and myrtle, while the 
others are more or less common to all trees. 

The fig is better than any other tree at striking 
roots, and will, more than any other tree, grow by 
any method of propagation. 1!°We are told that, 

7 of. Geop. 9. 11. 8. 

8 2. 5. 3, where however the method of propagation is 
different. 

® Sortoy Ald.; aprireAy conj. W. (quoad satis corroboretur G ; 


donec robur planta cagiat Plin. 17. 124); &prirewy U3; &pri 
réwy MV; Upri rea Py. 10 of. CP. 3.7. 
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\ J \ Py , \ 7 \ 
KaL fuppivous Kal Oadvas muKvas KedEVOUGL, LN 
mréov CreaTwaas 7) évvéa Todas, pnréas OE mKP@ 

4 9 / ’ a 
paxpotepov, arrious dé Kal dyxvas Ett paddor, 
? n \ \ a A / e 4 
apuydaras b€ cal cuKds TOAX@ TrEOY, @TAVTWS 
dé kal tHhv éAdav. toeticOat dé Kal mpos Tov 
TOTOV Tas aToaTaceEs ev yap TOLS OpELvots EAdT- 
Tous 7 €v Tols TrEedEecvots. 

Méyiorov 5é€ ws etrety to THY mMpoodhopor 

4 , a 
éxdoT@ Y“wpayv atrodsoovat: ToTEe yap evdevel 

Ud e > e a > a b] A \ A 
padsota. ws 6 athos elrreiy éXda pev Kal ovK7 
Kal aumérX@ THv TWedevny dace oiKecoT aT ny elvas, 
Tots 5é dx podptors Tas bmrwpeias. XP? dé Kal év 
avTois Tots opoyevéct Hh ayvoeiv Tas oixelas. €V 
mreloTn Se ws eitreiy Suadopa Ta THY apTédwv 

a A / 
€otiv' daa yap éaoTt ys edn, ToocadTa Ties hace 
\ 
kal aptrédwv eivat. dutTevopeva pev odv Kata 

9 ryaba ryiverO a duow Oe a 
gvow ayada yiverGar rapa duow aKapTa. 
TAUTA Mev OY WaTEp KOLA TAVTOD. 

VI. Tav 5& gowixwy isos 4 huteia rapa 
TaNAG Kal } peta TAavTAa Depareia. uTevovat 

\ , 9 > AN 4 , , , 
yap Aéious eis TavTO TLOévTes S¥0 Kdtw Kal dvo 
dvwbev émidodvtes, paves 5é wdavtas. THv yap 
éxpuow ovK éx TOV UTTiov Kal KoiNwy TroLEtTaL, 

@ / J b) > 9 a v 5 7 AQ ‘ 
KaGatrep tives hacw, aANr €K TOV av, OL O Kal 
év TH émilevéee Tav éemitiepevwy ov Set trepiKa- 

\ 9 
AuTTEW Tas apxas Gbev » Expvows: havepal 6 





1 , Cady conj. Bod. (cf. Plin. 17. 88) ; pod» UAld.H. 
éAdtrov conj. Sch.; €aarroy Ald. 
3 i.e. apples pears plums, etc. 
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in planting the pomegranate myrtle or bay, one 
should set two trees close together, not further 
than nine feet apart, apples a little further, pears and 
wild pears still further, almonds and figs further still, 
and in like manner the olive.1 Again the distance 
apart must be regulated by the nature of the ground, 
being less ? in hilly parts than in low ground. 

Most important of all, one may say, is it to assign 
to each the suitable soil; for then is the tree most 
vigorous. Speaking generally, they say that low 
ground is most suitable for the olive fig and vine, 
and the lower slopes of hills for fruit trees? Nor 
should one fail to note what soil suits each variety 
even of those closely related. There is the greatest 
difference, one may say, between the different kinds of 
vine: for they say that there are as many kinds of vine 
as there are of soil. If they are planted as their 
nature requires, they turn out well, if otherwise, they 
are unfruitful. And these remarks apply almost 
equally to all trees. 


Of the propagatiun of the date-palm ; of palms in general. 


VI. 4The method of propagating date-palms is 
peculiar and exceptional, as also is their subsequent 
cultivation. They plant several seeds together, 
putting two below and two above, which are fastened 
on; but all face downwards.> For germination starts 
not, as some say, from the ‘reverse ’ or hollow side,® 
but from the part’? which is uppermost; wherefore 
in joining on the seeds which are placed above one 
must not cover up the points from which the growth 


* Plin. 13. 32. 
5 7.e. with the grooved side downwards. 
5 ze. the grooved side. 7 4.6. the round side. 
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> ] a > 4 fe) > ] > \ b) ‘ 
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\ A A“ \ > e/ > > 
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A a e 
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/ A a 9 
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A ‘ 
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b a 
Tous © év Tots AAXots Ov Stapévery GANA onTrecIat, 
Xrwpous 8 dels elvat Kal Katavarioxey odTw. 
ra N 
Piri 6¢ nal vdpetav cdodpa ro Sévdpov- crept 
5é xompou SiaudicBntotow: ot pev yap ov dace 
e 
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a A al > 
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A 4 e 
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1 te. ‘cabbage.’ 

2 roto... bypév: I have inserted 5¢, otherwise retaining 
the reading of Ald.; rovrou kdtw: ridéact 5° Evuypoy conj.W. 
ef. Plin. 13. 36. 7d bypdy, viz. the cut end. 

3 aAuddyn conj. W.; auuddn P,Ald.H. 
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is to come; and these can be recognised by experts. 
And the reason why they set several together is that 
a plant that grows from one only is weak. The roots 
which grow from these seeds become entangled 
together and so do the first shoots from the very 
start, so that they combine to make a single stem. 

Such is the method of growing from the fruits. 
But propagation is also possible from the tree itself, 
by taking off the top, which contains the ‘head.’ ! 
They take off about two cubits’ length, and, splitting 
it, set the moist end.?__ It likes a soil which contains 
salt ?; wherefore, where such soil is not available, 
the growers sprinkle salt about it; and this must not 
be done about the actual roots: one must keep the 
salt some way off and sprinkle about a gallon. To 
shew that it seeks such a soil they offer the following 
proof; wherever date-palms grow abundantly, the 
soil is salt, both in Babylon, they say, where the tree 
is indigenous, in Libya in Egypt and in Phoenicia ; 
while in Coele-Syria, where are® most palms, only in 
three districts, they say, where the soil is salt, are 
dates produced which can be stored ; those that grow 
in other districts do not keep, but rot, though when 
fresh they are sweet and men use® them at that 
stage. 

7The tree is likewise very fond of irrigation; as 
to dung there is a difference of opinion: some say 
that the date-palm does not like it, but that it is most 
injurious, others that it gladly accepts ® it and ntakes 
good growth thereby, but plenty of water should be 

4 GAudders conj. W.; &uudders Ald. H. 

5 év fy of conj. W.; i “Ivdo: U; hy “Iv8oe MVAIA. 

© xaravarlonew Ald.; xaravarloxecOa conj. W. 


7 Plin. 13. 28. 
8 nal xpioba conj. Sch.; cexpjoGa Ald.; ? nexdpnoda. 
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1 of. 7. 5. 1. 2 Plin. 13. 37. 
8 guurapaBadrdAouc: conj. Sch. from G3; cupmararAauBdvove: 


UAld. 4 of. Plin. 13. 38. 
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given, after manuring, as the Rhodians use. This 
then is matter for enquiry ; it may be that there are 
two distinct methods of cultivation, and that dung, 
if accompanied by watering,! is beneficial, though 
without it it is harmful. * When the tree is a year 
old, they transplant it and give plenty ° of salt, and 
this treatment is repeated when it is two years old, 
for it delights greatly in being transplanted. 

4 Most transplant in the spring, but the people of 
Babylon about the rising of the dog-star, and this is 
the time when most people propagate it, since it 
then germinates and grows more quickly. As long 
as it is young, they do not touch it, except that they 
tie up the foliage, so that it may grow straight ® and 
the slender branches may not hang down.® At a 
later stage they prune it, when it is more vigorous 
and has become a stout tree, leaving the slender 
branches only about a handsbreadth long. So long 
as it is young, it produces its fruit without a stone, 
but later on the fruit has a stone. 

However some say that the people of Syria use no 
cultivation, except cutting out wood and watering, also 
that the date-palm requires spring water rather than 
water from the skies ; and that such water is abundant 
in the valley in which are the palm-groves. And 
they add that the Syrians say that this valley’ 
extends through Arabia to the Red Sea,’ and that 
many profess to have visited it,? and that it is in the 
lowest part of it that the date-palms grow. -Now 
both accounts may be true, for it is not strange that 

5 dpbopun 7 7 conj. W.; dpoptnra: P,Ald. 
6 awapraévra conj. R. Const.; d&rop@avra: P.M Ald. 
7 ef. Diod. 3. 41. 


8 4.e. the Arabian Gulf. 
9 @andAvOévas Ald. 3 d:eAnAvOéva: conj. W. 
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1 Plin. 13. 39. 

2 xparov conj. Sch.; xpé@ros UMV Ald. 

3 xixuv conj. R. Const. from Plin. 13. 45. and G, ef. Diod. 
2. 53; ordxuy UMVAId. 

4 éxra nal ebxddovs UMV: the words perhaps conceal a 
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in different soils the methods of cultivation should 
differ, like the trees themselves. 

1 There are several kinds of palm. To begin with, 
to take first the most important difference ;—some 
are fruitful and some not; and it is from this latter 
kind that the people of Babylon make their beds 
and other furniture. Again of the fruitful trees 
some are ‘male,’ others ‘female’; and these differ 
from one another in that the ‘male’ first? bears a 
flower on the spathe, while the ‘female’ at once 
bears a small fruit. Again there are various differences 
in the fruits themselves ; some have no stones, others 
soft stones ; as to colour, some are white, some black, 
some yellow; and in general they say that there is 
not less variety of colour and even of kind than in 
figs ; also that they differ in size and shape, some being 
round like apples and of such a size that four of them 
make up a cubit® in length, ...* while others are 
small,> no bigger than chick-peas ; and that there is 
also much difference in flavour. 

The best kind alike in size and in quality, whether 
of the white or black variety, is that which in either 
form is called ‘the royal palm’; but this, they say, 
is rare; it grows hardly anywhere except in the 
park of the ancient Bagoas,6 near Babylon. In 
Cyprus’ there is a peculiar kind of palm which does 
not ripen its fruit, though, when it is unripe, it is 
very sweet and luscious, and this lusciousness is of a 
peculiar kind. Some palms again § differ not merely 
gloss on xifjxuy, ¢.g. eis rixus bvo0 wédes (Salm.) ; om. G; évlore 
ka) éx) 1d5a conj. W. 5 Plin. 13. 42. 

6 Baygov: Batrouv MSS. corr. by R. Const. from Plin. 13. 
41. tot wadaflov apparently distinguishes this Bagoas from 


some more recent wearer of the name. 
7 Plin. 13. 33. 8 Plin. 13. 28. 
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1 uotos conj. Bod.; duolws UMVAld. 2 of. §5. 
* Plin. 13. 38; cf. 4. 2. 7, where the name (xovxidpopor) of 
this tree is given. 
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in their fruits but in the character of the tree itself 
as to stature and general shape ; for instead of being 
large and tall they are low growing; but these are 
more fruitful than the others, and they begin to bear 
as soon as they are three years old; this kind too is 
common in Cyprus. Again in Syria and Egypt 
there are palms which bear when they are four or 
five years old, at which age they are the height of 
a man. 

There is yet another kind in Cyprus, which has 
broader leaves and a much larger fruit of peculiar 
shape; in size it is as large as a pomegranate, in 
shape it is long ; it is not however juicy like others, 
but like! a pomegranate, so that men do not 
swallow it, but chew it and then spit it out. Thus, 
as has been said, there are many kinds. The only 
dates that will keep, they say, are those which grow 
in the Valley? of Syria, while those that grow in 
Egypt Cyprus and elsewhere are used when fresh. 

The palm, speaking generally, has a single and 
simple stem; however there are some with two 
stems, as in Egypt,? which make a fork, as it were ; 
the length of the stem up to the point where it 
divides is as much as five cubits, and the two 
branches of the fork are about equal in length. They 
say that the palms in Crete more often than not 
have this double stem, and that some of them have 
three stems; and that in Lapaia one with five heads 
has been known. It is after all not surprising * 
that in more fertile soils such instances should be 
commoner, and in general that more kinds and more 
variation should be found under such conditions. 


4 obk kAoyor yooy conj. W. (ob &Avycv 8 Sch.) ; ob Kadas 
yodv Ald.MU (marked doubtful). 
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1 Plin. 13. 47. 


? xdixas conj. Salm. cf. 1. 10. 5, and the probable reading 
in Plin. J.c. 


3 ouvnprnméva méxpt Tids eis Ev conj. W.; ournprnuévas Mev 
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1There is another kind which is said to be 
abundant in Ethiopia, called the doum-palm?; this 
is a shrubby tree, not having a single stem but 
several, which sometimes are joined together up to 
a certain point®; and the leaf-stalks are not long,‘ 
only the length of a cubit, but they are plain,> and 
the leafage is borne only at the tip. The leaf is 
broad and, as it were, made up of at least® two 
leaflets. This tree is fair to look upon, and its fruit 
in shape size and flavour differs from the date, 
being rounder larger and pleasanter to the taste, 
though not so luscious. It ripens in three years, so 
that there is always fruit on the tree, as the new 
fruit overtakes that of last year. And they make 
bread out of it. These reports then call for 
enquiry. 

7 The dwarf-palm, as it is called, is a distinct kind, 
having nothing but its name ® in common with other 
palms. For if the head is removed, it survives, 
and, if it is cut down, it shoots again from the 
roots. It differs too in the fruit and leaves; for 
the leaf is broad and flexible, and so they weave 
their baskets and mats out of it. It is common in 
Crete and still more so in Sicily.® However in 
these matters we have said more than our purpose 
required. 


eis 2v Us; cuvnprnueva péxpt tivds cios Ald.; ouvnprnuevas pev 
EXPE aids elev 
‘ wey ins. W. after Sch. (omitted above). 

5 4.e. without leaflets, except at the tip. 

6 graaxlorow Bas.; édaxlorwy U. ef. Arist. Hth. N. 5. 3. 3, 
év éAaxloras dualy, 

7 Plin. 13. 39. 8 For édudvupov cf. 9. 10. 1 n. 

2 A dwarf palm is now abundant at Selinunte: ef. Verg. 
Aen. 3. 705, palmosa Selinus. 
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12 “Ev 6€ tails Trav ad\dwv guTetats avdTradiy 
4 \ , 4 4 
riBevtar Ta huTevtTnpia, KaDaTEp tov KANLATOD. 
e \ 4 > \ / \ ef A > \ 
ot pev ovv ovlev Siadépev daciv feiota Sé emi 
“A ? UA 4 \ 7 UA \ 
TOV apwérov: évos 5€ poav Sdacvvecbat kal 
, a \ / ¥ \ ? 
oxidtery parXov Tov Kaptrov’ éte Sé Hrtov arro- 
4 \ , / a_ f 
Barxrew rods cutivovs. avpBaivey dé TovTO Pace 
\ 3 \ a A > ? 4 b) 4 
cal él THs cuKAS* ov yap aToBadXew avatar 
gdutevOcioav, ért & evBatwrépay yiverBarr ovK 
amoBanrrew 5é ovd édv tis atroKAGon huopévns 
evOus TO aKpov. 
a a 
Ai péev oby gureiat nal yevéoets Oy Tpdtrov 
éyouvat ayedov ws TUT@ TeptraPely eipnyTat. 
VII. Tlepi 5€ As epyacias Kal tis Ceparreias 
\ , > \ \ \yw > & a 
Ta pev ote Kowa TA Oé ida KAP ExaaTov. KoLV 
4 
pev } Te oxatravn Kal 4 bdpeta Kal n KOTpwors, 
” \ e , > , A ” 
ére b€ 4) StaxdOapois nal adaipecis Tav avav. 
/ \ a a \ , \ 
Siapepovar dé 7 padAov Kat HT TOV. Ta pev 
e 
dirvdpa cal diroxotpa ta § ody opotas, olov 7 
4 y4 ? 4 +QO\ 4 
KUTA pLTTOS, Hep ov hiAoxompov ovde Pirvdpor, 
dda Kal aoAdvcOai hacw édv ye véav ovoav 
épudpevwmot Torr. poa b€ cal autedos pirvépa. 
A \ 9 , \ ¢ 4 \ \ 
auxn b€ evBracToTépa pev wdpevomévn tov 4é 
/ A fol 
Kaptrov lover xeipw ANY THS Nakwvinns adTn Oé 


dirvdpos. 


1 aydwadw conj. Sch.; tavdwaaw Ald. cf. C.P. 2. 9. 4; 
Geop. 10. 45; Plin. 17. 84. 2 ody ins. H. 

3 SacdverOa: see LS. reff. s.v. dacds. 

4 of. CLP. 2. 9. 3. 

5 ebBarwrépay (7.e. ‘more manageable’). The reference is 
to a method of keeping the tree dwarf (Bod.). Plin. d.c. has 
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Further notes on the propagation of trees. 


To return to the other trees :—in propagating them 
they set the cuttings upside down,! as with vine-shoots. 
Some however? say that that makes no difference, 
and least of all in propagating the vine ; while others 
contend that the pomegranate thus propagated has 
a bushier growth ® and shades the fruit better, and 
also that it is then ‘ less apt to shed the flower. This 
also occurs, they say, with the fig; when it is set 
upside down, it does not shed its fruit, and it makes 
a more accessible ® tree ; and it does not shed its fruit, 
even if one breaks off the top 6 as it begins to grow. 

Thus we have given a general sketch of what 
we find about methods of propagation, and of the 
ways in which these trees are reproduced. 


Of the cultsvation of trees. 


VII. 7 Asto cultivation and tendance some require- 
ments apply equally to all trees, some are peculiar to 
one. Those which apply equally to all are spade- 
work watering and manuring, and moreover pruning 
and removal of dead wood. But different trees differ 
in the degree. Some love moisture and manure, 
some not so much, as the cypress,’ which ® is fond 
neither of manure nor of water, but actually dies, 


they say, if it is overwatered when young. But the — 


pomegranate and vine are water-loving. The fig 


grows more vigorously if it is watered, but then its 


fruit is inferior, except in the case of the Laconian 
variety, which is water-loving.!° 


scansilem (so also G), which seems to be a rendering of edBar. 
evBatorépay U. 
8 +d &kpoy conj. R. Const. after G ; toy xaprby UMVP,Ald. 
7 Plin. 17. 246. 8 Plin. 17. 247. 
9 Hep conj. W. from G; &onep Ald. 10 of. C.P. 3. 6. 6. 
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AtaxadaiperOar 5é wdvra Entei BerTiw yap 
TOV avwYv adatpovpévwy MoTEP GAXOTPiOV, a Ka 
Tas avénoes xal ras tpopas éumodiva. 8 6 
kal... Stay 4 yepavdpvov OAws KOTTTOVOLY* 7 yap 
Brdotnats véa yivetar Tod Sévdpov. amrElorns 5é 
Staxabdpoeds dno ‘Avdpotiwv SetcPar pvppwwov 
kal éddav: bow yap av €XaTTH KaTaXIT NS, dpEeLvov 
Braornce: Kal tov Kaptrov oicer TAciw* TAY 
aGpmérou Sirov Ste: tavtTn yap avayKatorepov 
Kal wpos BAdoTyoLW Kal Tpds EvKapTiaV. aTADS 
5é cal tavtny Kal THY adANV Oepatreiay mpos THY 
idiay dvow éxdorT@ Trointéov. 

AcicOar 5é now ’Avdpotiwy Kat Kompou 
Spiypvtarns cal mretoTns bdpeias, OoTrEp Kal THS 
diaxabapaews, éAdav Kal pwvppivoy Kal poay ov 
yap éyew pntpav ovde voonua Kata ys ovdév 
GN éredav taraiov 7 To SévOpov, atroTémverv 
Seiy tovs axpepovas ereita TO aTédXexos Oepa- 
mevey motrepay €€ apyns guTevOéy odtw 4é 
act ToAvyYpoviwtepa Kal ioyupoTata pvppivoy 
elvat Kal édXdav. TadTAa pev ov émioKepalT 
av Tis, e& Kal py wavTa AANA TeEpi ye THS 
pant pas. 

e \ Ul ” al e , 7? e > A\ 

H 8 xompos ovte raotv opoiws ov avy 
Taow apporte: Ta pev yap Spipeias Seirae Ta 
& Attov ta Se twavteras Kovdns. Spiuutdarn dé 
» tod avOpwrov. Kabamep Kai Xaptodpas 
apiorny pev tavtny elvai dyot, Sevrépav Sé tH 
vetav, Tpitnv Sé aiyos, tetdptny S5é mpoBdrov, 


1 Plin. 17. 248. ? Name of tree missing. Sch. 
S cof. C.P. 3.10.4.  * rabrtn conj. W.; radrns Ald. 
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1 All trees require pruning ; for they are improved 
by removal of the dead wood, which is, as it were, a 
foreign body, and prevents growth and nourishment. 
Wherefore when the (tree)? becomes old, they cut 
off all its boughs: for then the tree breaks afresh. 
Androtion ® says that the myrtle and olive need more 
pruning than any other trees; for the smaller you 
leave them, the better they will grow, and they will 
bear better fruit. But the vine of course needs 
pruning even more ; for it is in the case of this tree * 
more necessary for promoting both growth and 
fruitfulness. However, speaking generally, both 
this and other kinds of tendance must be suited to 
the particular natural character in each case. 

Androtion further says that the olive the myrtle 
and the pomegranate require the most pungent 
manure and the heaviest watering, as well as the 
most thorough pruning, for that then they do not 
get ‘softwood’ > nor any disease underground ; but 
when the tree is old, he adds, one should cut off the 
boughs, and then attend to the stem as though it 
were a tree just planted. Thus® treated they say 
that the myrtle and olive are longer lived and 
very robust. These statements might be a subject 
for further enquiry, or, if not all of them, at least what 
is stated of the ‘ softwood.’ 

Manure does not suit all alike, nor is the same 
manure equally good for all. Some need it pungent, 
some less so, some need it quite light. The most 
pungent is human dung: thus Chartodras’ says 
that this is the best, pig-manure being second to it, 
goat-manure third, fourth that of sheep, fifth that of 


5 3.e. effete sap-wood. 8 oftw conj. W.; of Ald. 
7 Name perhaps corrupt. 
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mwéuntny dé Boos, Extnv 5é THY Aodovpwv. 1 Sé 
auppatitis GAAn Kal dddwWs: Hh pev yap acbeve- 
arépa Taurns 7 5é KpeiTTwY. 

Thv S€ cKardvnv wacow olovtat cupdépen, 
@omep Kal THY doKadow Tos EXaTTOCLWW EvTpA- 
péarepa yap yiver Ban. Tpépeu de Sone’ Kal O Kovt- 
optos évia Kat Odrdewv Trovety, oloy tov Botpup, &: 
0 Kal UToKoviovet ToAAaKis* of 6€ Kal Tas cuKaS 
tvrockantovalv évOa tovTov dei. Meryapot Sé 
Kat Tovs olxvouvs Kal Tas KOXOKUYTAS, OTaY Ob 
érnciat Trvevcwat, okaAXNOVTES KOVLOpTOdaL Kal 
oUTw ‘yAuvKuTépous Kal atadwtépovs Totovow 
ovx vdpevortes. TovTO pey OvY oOpodXoyoUpmEVoOD. 
tyv © aprerov ov daci tives Setv [7] b7roKoviery 
ovd SAws amrecOar mepxaflovtos tod Borpvos, 
GAN eltep Otav atropedavOyj. ot dé Td Grov pode 
TOTE TAHV Ocov UTroTiNae THY BoTdyny: virép pev 
ovv TOUT@Y a taBntobow. 

> , > > 9 , 

Edy bé tt pn pépy Kaptov adr eis BAdornow 
TpéeTNTAL, XiCoVaL TOD aTEAéYOUS TO KaTA Yhv 
kal MOov évriBéacw Straws dv payh, Kai pace 
dépev. opoiws de cal éadv tis Tov pilav Twas 
mepitéun, de 8 Kal TOV dyrédXwy StTaY Tpayaot 
TOoUVTO Trolovat Tas émimodys. TaV Se cUKaD 
Tpos TH weptTéwvery xal réppayv mepim@attovet 
Kal Kataoxydavtovolt Ta otedexn Kat hace déperv 
HadXAov. apuydar7y Sé cal marrarov éyxowavtes 





1 Lit. ‘ bushy tails,’ +.e. horses asses mules. 

4 cf. C.P. 3. 16. 3. 3 8ef ins. H ; so apparently G read. 

4 Seiv iwoxovlew ob SAws conj. W. (so Sch., but keeping 
[4] after detv); detv 4 dwonimeiv ob5’ SAws UMV; Seiv 4 iwoxo- 
vieiv 4 Saws Ald. 5 Plin. 17. 253 and 254. 
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oxen, and sixth that of beasts of burden.! Litter 
manure is of different kinds and is applied in various 
ways: some kinds are weaker, some stronger. 

Spade-work is held to be beneficial to all trees, 
and also hoeing for the smaller ones, as they then — 
become more vigorous. Even dust? is thought to 
fertilise some things and make them flourish, for 
instance the grape; wherefore they often put dust to 
the roots of the vine. Some also dig in dust about 
the figs in places where it is deficient.2 In Megara, 
when the etesian winds are past, they cover the 
cucumber and gourd plants with dust by raking, and 
so make the fruits sweeter and tenderer by not 
watering. On this point there is general agreement. 
But some say that dust should not be put to the vine,‘ 
and that it should not be meddled with at all when 
the grape is turning, or, if at all, only when it has 
turned black. Some again say that even then nothing 
should be done except to pluck up the weeds. So 
on this point there is a difference of opinion. 

5 If a tree does not bear fruit but inclines to a 
leafy growth, they split that part of the stem which 
is underground and insert a stone corresponding ® to 
the crack thus made, and then, they say, it will bear. 
The same result follows, if one cuts off some of the 
roots, and accordingly they thus treat the surface 
roots of the vine when it runs to Jeaf. In the case 
of figs, in addition to root-pruning,’ they also sprinkle 
ashes about the tree, and make gashes in the stems, 
and then, they say, it bears better. ® Into the almond 
tree they drive an iron peg, and, having thus made 


8 Saws dy payg Ald.: so G; ? dou; Seas dvedyn conj. W. 
of. Geop. 5. 35. 7 Plin. Jc 
0 of. 2.2. 11; C.P.1.17. 10; 2.14.1; Plin. 7. 253. 
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oldnpovv Tay TeTpadvwotv GAXov avre“Baddovart 
Spuvivoy cal tH yn KpUtrTovow: 8 Kal Kadodct 
4 e e a \ VA 
tives Kodaley ws UBpifov To dévdpov. 
Tavrov 5é todto nal él THs atiouv Kal én 
GAAwY TWeS TrolovoLW. ev "A pradia dé Kat 
b) , A \ WwW A \ \ 4 
evOuvery Kadodot thy day wodU yap TO dSévdpov 
A A rd 
ToUTO Tap avTois éorTt. Kat hac, dtay wan 
a PY “4 , , \ Se \ 
TovTo, Tas pev pr hEepovoas dépeww tas Se py 
? A A 
meTTovoas exTéTTELY KAaXaS. apuydarhy Sé cal 
éx wiKpas yiyverOar yAuKelay, éav tis Teptopveas 
TO oTéAEyos Kal TITpdvas Goov TE TadaLoTLaior 
TO Tavtaxdbev aroppéov Sdxpvov éml traits éd 
Katappeiv. TovTO ev ovv dv ein Mpds TE TO hépety 
dua xa mpds To eveaptrety. 
“A N\ 
VIII. "AwoBdrre 5é wpo Tod tréWae Tov Kap- 
Tov auuysary pnrtéa poa amos kal pardiora &) 
4 n Kat dot os & Kal Ta bei. 
TavTwv cuKh Kal potw£, mpos & kat tas BonOeias 
Cntovar BOev Kal o épwvacposs ex yap Tov 
éxel Kpepavyupevwn épivay »phves exdvdpmevoe Kate- 
abiovat kal Tiaivovet Tas Kopudds. Stadépovort 
\ e An \ N > 4 \ \ 
dé xal al y@par mpos tas amoBodds: Tepl yap 
"Itadiav ov ghacw amoBddrAav, Sb odd’ épt- 


1 The operation being performed at the base of the tree. 
ef. § 7. 2 éxnérrew conj. R. Const.; eioxérresy UMAId. 

3 Plin. 17. 252. 

“7d wavrdxo0ev conj. W.; mavrdxodev +d MSS.; so ap- 
parently G. of. CP. 2. 14. 4. 

5 répac conj. Sch.; wéuwa: Ald. 

5 éxel kpepavvupdrvwy epivev I conj. ; exe? xpenavvyupévey Ald. ; 
Teens épwway conj. W.: but. the present partic. is used 
C.P. 2. 9. 5 
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a hole, insert in its place a peg of oak-wood and 
bury it! in the earth, and some call this ‘ punishing’ 
the tree, since its luxuriance is thus chastened. 

Some do the same with the pear and with other 
trees. In Arcadia they have a similar process which is 
called ‘correcting’ the sorb (for that tree is com- 
mon in that country). And they say that under 
this treatment those trees that would not bear do 
so, and those that would not ripen their fruit now 
ripen? them well. *It is also said that the almond 
becomes sweet, instead of bitter, if one digs round 
the stem and, having bored a hole about a palms- 
breadth, allows the gum which exudes from all 
sides 4 to flow down into it and collect. The object 
of this would be alike to make the tree bear and to 
improve the fruit. 


Of remedies for the shedding of the fruit: caprification. 


VIII. Trees which are apt to shed their fruit before 
ripening® it are almond apple pomegranate pear 
and, above all, fig and date-palm; and men try to 
find the suitable remedies for this. This is the 
reason for the process called ‘ caprification’ ; gall- 
insects come out of the wild figs which are hanging 
there,® eat the tops of the cultivated figs and so 
make them swell.’ The shedding of the fruit differs 
according to the soil: in Italy® they say that it 
does not occur, and so they do not use caprification,® 


7 malvovor MVAIA.; d:efpovor conj. W. ? renalvover, ‘ripen,’ 
which is the word used in the parallel pass. C. P. 2. 9. 6, the 
object of the process being to cause the figs to dry. 

8 Plin. 15. 81. ‘Italy’ means South Italy. of 4. 5. 5 and 
6; 5. 8. 1. . 

® épwdCovow conj. Bod.; épwovew Ald. H. 
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vatovaty' ovd éy Tots xataBopetors Kal Net TO- 
ryeious, olov énl Darvnp THS Meyapidos: ovee THS 
Kopuvbias &y TLOL TOTTOLS. @ocauTas 6€ Kal 1 
TOY TYE LAT OV KaTaoTacts: Bopetous yap paiddov 
q vottots amroBadnovor, Kav wuxporepa, kat 
Trelw ryeunTau Haddov- ére 8 atdtav tov dévdpwv 
i puts: Ta Tpwia yap amoBdaAne., 7a & dypia 
OUK &xBanrnret, xadamrep 1 Aaxwvixy kal ai adnate. 
ov 7) wal ov« épivdtovat TAUTAS. Tatra peev 
oby & Te ToS TOTFOLS Kal Tots yéveot Kal TH 
KaTaoTdceL TOU adépos exer TAS Siagopas. 

2 O¢ 6é ‘pives éxdvovtat pev éx TOU epwveod, 
xaddrep elpn ra yivovtat 8 ék Tay Keyxpapidar. 
onpetov 5é Aéyoucw, Ste érredav éxduwaowy OUK 
éveiot Keyxpapides. exdvovtar 5é of moAXot 
éykaTadTrovTes WI wooa 7) TT EPOV. ryévos bé TL 
Kal Erepov é eo Tav Wnvov, 6 Karobdat kevTpivas’ 
obror 8 apryol Kadarrep Knpnves Kal Tous eladuo- 
pévous TOV érépwv KTeivovow autor Sé évaTro- 
OvijcKovew. | émaivodar 6€ padiota TOY épivav 
Ta pédava Ta ék TOV TETPWOOY Xopiov TONGS 

3 yap &yer Tara _keyxpapioas. yoyveaKerar dé 
TO épwac péevov TO épuO pov elvat kal Totkidov Kal 
icyupov' TO 8 avepivac Tov Aevicov xa aa Geves: 
mpootiOéact dé Tots Seopevors & Gray ton. Orov 
S€ mAelotos Kovioptos, évTavt0a mreioTa Kat 





1 of. 8. 2. 11. 
2 puxpérepa kat wAelw conj. Sch.; rexvorépa wal wrclwy MV 
Ald. ; texpérepa xa) wrelw U. 
3 xpwta conj. Sch. from G ; mpéra Ald.H. 
4 Plin. 17. 255 and 256. 
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nor is it practised in places which face north nor in 
those with light soils, as at Phalykos! in the 
Megarid, nor in certain parts of the district of 
Corinth. Also conditions as to wind make a differ- 
ence; the fruit is shed more with northerly than 
with southerly winds, and this also happens more 
if the winds are cold and frequent.2, Moreover the 
character of the tree itself makes a difference ; for 
some kinds, such as the Laconian and other such 
kinds, shed their early? figs but not the later 
ones. Wherefore caprification is not practised with 
these. Such are the changes to which the fig 
is subject in respect of locality kind and climatic 
conditions. 

4 Now the gall-insects come, as has been said, out 
of the wild fig, and they are engendered from the 
seeds. The proof given of this is that, when they 
come out, there are no seeds left in the fruit; and 
most of them in coming out leave a leg or a wing 
behind. There is another kind of gall-insect which is 
called kentrines; these insects are sluggish, like drones, 
they kill those of the other kind who are entering 
the figs, and they themselves die in the fruit. The 
black kind of wild fig which grows in rocky places 
is most commended for caprification, as these figs 
' contain numerous seeds.> A fig which has been 
subject to caprification is known by being red and 
parti-coloured and stout, while one which has not 
been so treated is pale and sickly. The treatment 
is applied to the trees which need it, after rain. 
The wild figs are most plentiful and most potent 


5 4.e. and so should produce more gall-insects: in C.P. 
2. 9. 6 it is implied that the insect is produced by putrefac- 
tion of the seeds of the wild tig. 
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toyupoTata Ta épiwa yiverat. act dé épwalew 
kal T6 TOALOY, OTOTAY AUTO KapTros 7} WON, Kal 
TOUS THS WTENEAS KWPUKOUS* éyyiveras yap Kal év 
tovtois Onpid: arta. xvitres Stav év tais cuKais 
yivovtat katecOiovar tovs Whvas. adKos 5€ TovTOU 
gacly eivat tovs Kapkivovs mpootrepovav' pos 
yap Ttovtous tpémecOat Tovs xKviTras. ana 
yap 8n tais pev oveais adtat BonOera. 

Tots 5é hoiveEw ai ao tay appévwv pds Tovs 
Onrers' obToL ydp eiow ot éemipévery TrotodyTes 
Kal éxrrétrew, 5 KaXodal TivEes ex THS OmoLoTNTOS 
oruvOdlew. yiverat 5€ Tovde Tov TpoTrov. STav 


> A \ ” > 4 \ 4 32? 
av0A TO appev, atrotépvovat THY aomadOnv éd 


hs 17d avOos evOds Hotep ExeL, TOv TE YvOdY Kal 
TO avOos Kal Tov KOVLopTOY KaTacEioVvoL KaTa 
Tod KapTOd THs Onreias* Kav TOdTO TaOn, SiaTnpeEt 
kal oux amoBadrc. gaiverar & aphotv aro tov 
dppevos tots Onreot BonOea yiverOar Orv yap 
KaXovat TO KapTrodpopoy’ GAN 7 pev olov pikss 
e de > / 

7 O€ KAT adXOV TpOTOV. 





1 énd7’ by... odds conj. W. from G, cum coptose fructs- 
ficat; éxdray aiylxupos ff wodds MSS. U adds xa) before 
érdray. 

2 xwpixovs I conj. In 3. 14. 1. the elm is said to bear 
xwpuxtdes which contain gnat-like creatures; these growths 
are called xwpuxddn twa Kotha 3. 15. 4; and in 3. 7. 3. the 
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where there is most dust. And they say that 
hulwort also, when it fruits freely,! and the ‘ gall- 
bags’? of the elm are used for caprification. For 
certain little creatures are engendered in these also. 
When the knips is found in figs, it eats the gall-insects. 
It is to prevent this, it is said, that they nail up 
the crabs; forthe Anéps then turns its attention to 
these. Such are the ways of assisting the fig- 
trees. 

With dates it is helpful to bring the male to the 
female; for it is the male which causes the fruit to 
persist and ripen, and this process some call, by 
analogy, ‘the use of the wild fruit.’’ The process 
is thus performed : when the male palm is in flower, 
they at once cut off the spathe on which the flower 
is, just as it is, and shake the bloom with the flower 
and the dust over the fruit of the female, and, if this 
is done to it, it retains the fruit and does not shed 
it. Inthe case both of the fig and of the date it 
appears that the ‘male’ renders aid to the ‘ female,’ 
—for the fruit-bearing tree is called ‘female ’— 
but while in the latter case there is a union of the 
two sexes, in the former the result is brought about 
somewhat differently. 


same thing is referred to as 7d @vAaxades TovTo, where Tovro 
=‘ the well-known’; cf. also 9. 1. 2, where Sch. restores 
kwpuxous ; cf. Pall. 4. 10. 28. xuwalpous (?) U ; xumépous MV; 
kowepw Ald.; xurrdpous conj. W. 

8 brAuvvOdCew, from SAuvO0s, a kind of wild fig, as épiwd(ev, 
from épwds, the wild fig used for caprification. of. C.P. 
3. 18. 1. 
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I. ’Ezret 5€ mrept trav juépwy Sévdpwv cipnras, 
AexTéov opoiws Kal mepl TaY aypiwv, et Té TE 
2 AN \ @& "4 A e , ¥ > & 
TavTov Kal Erepov Exovat Tos Huépots et O dros 

Loto THS HucEews. 

Ai pev ody yevéoets amAai Tives avTaY eict 

4 \ 2 \ / Aa 3 \ ¢ 4 e 
mavTa yap h amd oméppatos 7 amo pitns pvetat. 
TovTo & ovy ws ovK évdexomevoy Kal GAXws, GAN’ 
Vv 5 \ \ A A @ 56 de , ‘ 
lcws 1a TO wy TretpacOar pndéva pndé hutevew 
éxpvotto & av et AapRadvorey Totus émeTndeious 

, A 

cat Oeparreiay THY apmoTToVoay womep Kal viv 
Ta arawdn cal dirvdpa, Aéyw 8 olov mraTavov 
itéay RevKnv ailyetpoy mredNéav’ amavTa yap 

A A A 
Tava Kal Ta ToLtadTa hutevopeva Bractaver Kal 
TaXLoTa Kal KdAMOTAa aTO TOV TapacTdéup, 
[4 \ lA ww wv , 9 4 ” 
@oTe Kal peydras ovaas Hdn Kat icodevdpous av 
Tis peTaOn Stapéverv’ huteveras 5é Ta Toda 
avrav Kal Katarnyvipeva, Kabatrep 7 AEUKN Kal 
” airyetpos. 

Tovtwy péev ody Tpos TH oTrEeppaTiKh Kal TH 

A A 4 A 

amo Tov pilav cal avtn yeveoris éote TaY dé 





1 éxpvdorro conj. W.; éxiptorro UMV Ald. 
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Or WILD TREES. 
Of the ways in which wild trees originate, 


I. Now that we have spoken of cultivated trees, 
we must in like manner speak of wild ones, noting 
in what respects they agree with or differ from 
cultivated trees, and whether in any respects their 
character is altogether peculiar to themselves. 

Now the ways in which they come into being are 
fairly simple ; they all grow either from seed or from 
a root. But the reason of this is not that they 
could not possibly grow in any other way, but merely 
perhaps that no one even tries to plant them other- 
wise; whereas they might grow! from slips, if they 
were provided with a suitable position and received 
the fitting kind of tendance, as may be said even 
now of the trees of woodland and marsh, such as 
plane willow abele black poplar and elm; all these 
and other similar trees grow very quickly and well 
when they are planted from pieces torn off, so that ? 
they survive, even if at the time of shifting they are 
already tall and as big as trees. Most of these are 
simply planted by being set firmly, for instance, the 
abele and the black poplar. 

Such is the way in which these originate as well 
as from seed or from roots; the others grow only 


2 Bore wal pey. conj. Sch.; nal Sore xal wey. UM; nal Sore 
pey. PAld. 
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GANwv éxeivar’ mrAnNVv doa povov amo TTEPMATOS 
pueras, xadamep eXarn mevKn WiTUS. boa dé é exet 
oT epi Kat Kapton, Kay amo pitns yivntat, | Kat 
amo ToUTwY’ érel Kal Ta Soxobvra dxaprra elvae 
yevvav pacw, olov _mTedEav iréav. onpueiov de 
heyouawy ou povov | 671 puerat TOANA TOY puoav 
annpTnweva Kal’ ods av 7 TOTOUS, GNXa Kal Ta 
oupBaivorta Oewpodyres, oloyv ev Deved Tis 
"Apkadias, as é€eppdyn To cvval pora Bey ddwp é év 
T@ medi ppayGevrav TOV BepéOpwv- Strov pep 
éyyus oay iTéar mrepucvias Tob Kkatatroévros 
TOTOU, TO batépp éret eT THY avaknpavow 
évrav0a avlis avadivai gacw itéav: Strov 4é 
Treva avis TTEnEaS, xabarep Kat Orrou medKaL 
Kal éXaTat mevKas Kab ehaTas, BoTEP pLLpwoupLevay 
KaKelVvov. 

"AAA THY itTéav TayD mpoxataBadnety 1 pO 
Tou TEAELOS a8pivat Kal meyrat Tov Kaprov 
6b: 6 kal Tov TotnTny ov KaK@S TpOocayopeveLY 
avrTny OdecikapTrov. 

Tis bé TTENEAS kaxeivo onpetov brokapBa- 
vouo ty" Sray yap amo TOY mvevpdTw@y els TOUS 
éyouévous TOTOUS 0 kapros arevex i, pvecbai 
pact. Tapamhyovov bé €ouxev elvau TO oupPaivov 
0 Kal emt Tov ppuyavicdy Kat TOLwWoav TIVO 
éoTw* ovx éxovtTwy yap oméppa havepov, adrAa 





1 of. 5. 4. 6. 

2 ‘Katavothra’ (now called ‘ the devil’s holes,’ see Lawson, 
cited below) ; cf. Paus. 8. 14; Catull. 68. 109; Plut. de sera 
numinis vindicta, 557 c; Plin. "31, 36 ; Frazer, Pausanias and 
other Greek Sketches, pp. 315 foll. ; Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 85. 
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in these two ways—while some of them, such as 
silver-fir fir and Aleppo pine grow only from seed. 
All those that have seed and fruit, even if they grow 
from a root, will grow from seed too; for they say 
that even those which, like elm and willow, appear 
to have no fruit reproduce themselves. For proof 
they give the fact that many such trees come up at a 
distance from the roots of the original tree, what- 
ever the position may be; and further, they have 
observed a thing which occasionally happens ; for in- 
stance, when at Pheneos! in Arcadia the water which 
had collected in the plain since the underground 
channels? were blocked burst forth, where there 
were willows growing near the inundated region, the 
next year after it had dried up they say that willows 
grew again; and where there had been elms, elms ® 
grew, even as, where there had been firs and silver- 
firs, these trees reappeared—as if the former trees 
followed the example? of the latter. 

But the willow is said to shed its fruit early, before 
it is completely matured and ripened; and so the 
poet > not unfittingly calls it “ the willow which loses 
its fruit.” 

That the elm also reproduces itself the following 
is taken to be a proof: when the fruit is carried by 
the winds to neighbouring spots, they say that young 
trees grow from it. Something similar to this 
appears to be what happens in the case of certain 
under-shrubs and herbaceous plants; though they 
have no visible seed, but some of them only a sort of 


3 wreréas ab0is wredéas conj. St.; wreAdas avr) werdas U; 
wreAéas avril wreddas MV; wreddas abdOis wreaAdas P; wredréa 
avs wreAdas Ald, 

4 i.e, by growing from seed, as conifers normally do. 

5 Homer, Od. 10. 510; ef. Plin, 16. #10. 
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TOV pep olov xvoby Tay 5 dvOos, & OoTrEp TO Ovpov, 
pws amo TOUTwY Brac ravovovr. ere) ye 
TNATAVOS éxet gdavepas Kal amo TovTwY puerar. 
tovto & é& dddov TE Ofpov KAKELVO peytorov 
onpetov’ @OhOn yap 46n TroTé TepuKvia TWAGTAVOS 
év TpiTroos XarK@. 

Tavras TE 81 Tas yevérers brrodnmréov elvau 
TaVY aypiwv cal étt Tas av’TomaTous, as Kal ot 
puatoroyor déyouaw" "Avafayopas pev TO aépa, 
TAVYTOV packer eve oT EP LATA wal TavTa 
uyKatapepopeva TS voate yevvay Ta pura: 
Acoyévns dé onTropevou Tob véatos Kal pikw 
Tia Aap Bavovtos 7 pos THY ynv _Krcidnpos dé 
CUVETTAVAL peVv ex TOV avTaY ToiS Cwous, bow 
dé Dorepwtéparv Kat Yuxporépov ToTOUTOY aTréyeLy 
Tou gia elvat. [Aéyouvar Sé tives Kal GAXot Trept 
THs YEveTEwS. ] 

"AAN’ avrn pev aTrnpTnwern TOS €OTL THS 
aicOnoews. drrar 6é Opohoyoumevat kat éuda-— 
veis, olov 6 dTav Epodos yévnrat ToTawod ma pexBav- 
Tos TO petOpov 7 Kat drAws ETEpwOt TOLnTapevou, 
xabdmep O Nécos_ év TH "ABSnpirids TOAAEKLS 
petaBaive, Kat apa TH petaBaces ToaauTHY 
DAHY cuyyevva Tous TOTOLS, @OTE TH TPITO éret 
aurnpepeiv. Kat TaN oray éropBpiae KaTa- 

cxX@oe TAELW YpovoY: wal yap év TavTass Braorn- 
oes yivovtas puTav. Eoure O€ 1) ev TOY ToTapay 
epodos én dryew omeppara Kal KapTrovs, Kal Tous 
dyeTous pace Ta TAY Twowoav: 7 § érouBpia 





1 of. C.P. 1. 5. 2. 
2 Sc. of Apollonia, the ‘Ionian ’ philosopher. 
3 cf. C.P. 1. 10. 3; 3. 23. 1; Arist. Meteor. 2. 9. 
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down, and others only a flower, such as thyme, young 
plants nevertheless grow from these. As for the 
plane, it obviously has seeds, and seedlings grow 
from them. This is evident in various ways, and 
here is a very strong proof—a plane-tree has before 
now been seen which came up in a brass pot. 

Such we must suppose are the ways in which wild 
trees originate, apart from the spontaneous ways 
of which natural philosophers tell. 1} Anaxagoras 
says that the air contains the seeds of all things, 
and that these, carried down by the rain, produce 
the plants; while Diogenes? says that this happens 
when water decomposes and mixes in some sort with 
earth. ® Kleidemos maintains that plants are made 


eats 


—, 


of the same elements as animals, but that they fall - 


short of being animals in proportion as their com- 
position is less pure and as they are colder. * And 
there are other philosophers also who speak of 
spontaneous generation. 

But this kind of generation is somehow beyond 
the ken of our senses. There are other admitted 
and observable kinds, as when a river in flood gets 
over its banks or has altogether changed its course, 
even as the Nesos in the district of Abdera often 
alters its course, and in so doing causes such a 
growth of forest in that region that by the third 
year it casts a thick shade. The same result ensues 
when heavy rains prevail for a long time; during 
these too many plants shoot up. Now, as_ the 
flooding of a river, it would appear, conveys seeds 
of fruits of trees, and, as they say, irrigation channels 
convey the® seeds of herbaceous plants, so heavy 


4 Adyouat. . . yeveréws npeerenyy a gloss (W.). 
5 +a conj. W.; rhvy MAld. 
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A A > 7 / \ \ 
TOUTO Tolel TAaVTO' GuyKaTadhépes yap oAAd 
TOV oTrEepLaToV, Kal awa oniv tia THS ys Kal 

a ee > \ \ 2 / > \ A > , 
tod Udatos: érel Kal 4 wikis adTn THs AdyuTTias 
yjs Soxet Twa yevvav VAnv. éeviaxod dé, dv povov 
e 4 \ / »DN ’ lA 
wmepyacwvrat Kal KwHowary, evOvs dvaBrAacTavet 
Ta oikela THS YOpas, WoTrep ev Kpnry xumapirro.. 

4 A 
yiverat 6€ TapamAnoloy TL TOvT@ Kal ev Tois 

/ [uA / b 4, 
érdtTocw> apa yap Kivoupévns avaRrAaordvet 
moa Tis év éxadoTols. év dé Tois HytBpoxots éav 
€ / / / / Aa \ 
Umovedons paiverbai dact tTpiBorov. avTat pev 
ovy év TH peTaBorAnH THs yopas eiatv, elite kal 
_ évuTrapxovTay omeppdtwov cite Kal avTis mas 
SiatiOeuévns’ OmEep taws ovK atoTov éyKaTa- 
KAELoLevor Gua TOV Vypov éviayod 6é Kal bdaTov 
bY / ? A > a“ A A 
emiylvouevwy Lotwrepov avaTteirar DANS WwAHOOs, 

4 \ 
aaotep év Kupyvn murt@dous Tivos yevopévou Kal 
lA e \ > , e / @ 
Taxéos’ oUTwS yap aveBNacTHGEV 7 TANGIOV UAH 

/ b be J \ \ / / 
qpoTepov ov“ ovaoa. gaci bé€ Kal Td ye ciddiov 
ovx dv mpoTepov ex ToLaUTNS TLVdS aitias davi- 
val.  TpoTol pey ody ToLodTOL TaY ToLOUTOD 
ryever ew. 

II. Udvra b€ cdpripa 4 dxaptra, kal deipudrAXra 

durroBora, kal avOodvta i) avav07 Kowal 





178... 7ab7d conj. W.; 7 ® éx. Tor’ av enoles TavTé 
UMV (& ad marked doubtful in "U); 348 én. roir’ abrd éxole 
Ald. 2 Plin. 16. 142. 

3 z.e. and is released by working the ground. 
‘cf. C.P. 1. 5. 1; Plin. 16. 143, who gives the date 
A.U.C. 130; cf. 19. 41. 
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rain acts in the same way!; for it brings down 
many of the seeds with it,and at the same time 
causes a sort of decomposition of the earth and of 
the water. In fact, the mere mixture of earth with 
water in Egypt seems to produce a kind of vegeta- 
tion. And in some places, if the ground is merely 
lightly worked and stirred, the plants native to the 
district immediately spring up; *for instance, the 
cypress in Crete. And something similar to this 
occurs even in smaller plants; as soon as the earth 
is stirred, wherever it may be, a sort of vegetation 
comes up. And in partly saturated soil, if you 
break up the ground, they say that caltrop appears. 
Now these ways of origination are due to the change 
which takes place in the soil, whether there were 
seeds in it already, or whether the soil itself some- 
how produces the result. And the latter explanation 
is perhaps not strange, seeing that the moist ele- 
ment is also locked up in the soil. Again, in some 
places they say that after rain a more singular 
abundance of vegetation has been known to spring 
up; for instance, at Cyrene, after a heavy pitchy 
shower had fallen: for it was under these circum- 
stances that there sprang up the wood‘ which is 
near the town, though till then it did not exist. 
They say also that silphium® has been known to 
appear from some such cause, where there was none 
before. 6 Such are the ways in which these kinds 
of generation come about. 


Of the differences between wild and cultivated trees. 


II. All trees are either fruit-bearing or without 
fruit, either evergreen or deciduous, either flowering 
5 of. 6. 3. 6 rorotro: MSS.; rocoto: conj. W. 
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¢ J 
yap ties Statpéoes eri mdvtwv ciciy opoiws 
Huépwyv te Kat aypiwy. bia Sé wpos Ta Hyepa 
TOV aypiov oviKkaptia Te Kal ioxvs Kal ToNv- 

a \ > / 
KapTia T@® Wpopaiverv’ temaiver te yap orvvai- 
\ @ 3 A 4 e > \ \ 
Tepov Kal To GXov ave’ Kal BracTavet ws eri TO 
aA A , 
wav: Kal laxupotepa tH hice Kal mpopaiver 
pev wreiw Kaptrov éxwéttee & Hrrov, eb pn Kal 
4 > / \ ¢ fo) ¢ VA b] , 
WAVTA GAAG Ye TA Omoryevh, olov éXdas Kal atriou 
KOTLVOS Kab aXpds. GmavTa yap ovTws, mAHV 
él TL OTaVLOV, WoTTEp él TOV Kpaveiwy Kal TAY 
ovwy: tadta yap 87 dacs wemairepa Kai ndvTepa 
\ ws “ e j 9 \ b] 4 v \ 
Ta aypla TOV Huépwv civar: cal et bn TL AAO pH 
mpoodéxeTar yewpyiav 7) Sévdpov 4 Kat te THY 
9 4 N / \ e 4 
éXaTTovery, olov To ciAdiov Kai ) KdTrIrapts Kal 
An ca ¢e / > 
Tav yedpoTayv o Oéppos, & Kal padrior av Tus 
\ Ul 
drypia thy puvaw eltrot. TO yap wn TWpocdEexXopmeEvov 
Huepwow, BaoTrep ev Tols Cwots, TOUTO aypLoV TH 
giuoca. Kaitor dnotv “Irmwv amav Kxal tpepov 
4 
Kat aypiov elvat, cal Oepamevopevoy pév Tuepov 
pn Oeparrevopuevov O€ ayptov, TH pev OpOds Néyov 
Th 5é ovx opOds. eEapedovpevoy yap amray 
Nelpov yiveras kal atraypiovtat, Oepatrevopevov 
be > e li Ld 7 A é7 
é ovx amav PéXTLOV, WoTTEP ElipNnTal. 0 ON 
\ 4 \ @ / 
Ywpistéoy Kal Ta péev aypia Ta & Hyepa NExTEOr, 





1 el uh... dpoyery conj. W.; ef uh nal mdvra Td BAAG Kal 
7a dporoyerh UMVAI.H. 
2 of. C.P. 3. 1. 4. ef. 1. 3. on. 


4 2.¢e. the terms ‘cultivated’ and ‘wild’ do not denote 
distinct ‘ kinds,’ 
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or flowerless ; for certain distinctions apply to all trees 
alike, whether cultivated or wild. To wild trees, as 
compared with cultivated ones, belong the special 
properties of fruiting late, of greater vigour, of 
abundance of fruit, produced if not matured ; for they 
ripen their fruit later, and in general their time of 
flowering and making growth is later; also they are 
more vigorous in growth, and so, though they produce 
more fruit, they ripen it less ; if! this is not universally 
true, at least it holds good of the wild olive and pear 
as compared with the cultivated forms of these trees. 
This is generally true with few exceptions, as in the 
cornelian cherry and sorb; for the wild forms of these, 
they say, ripen their fruit better, and it is sweeter 
than in the cultivated forms. ? And the rule also does 
not hold good of anything which does not admit of 
cultivation, whether it be a tree or one of the smaller 
plants, as silphium caper and, among leguminous 
plants, the lupin; these one might say are specially 
wild in their character. For, as with animals which 
do not submit to domestication, so a plant which does 
not submit to cultivation may be called wild in its 
essential character. However Hippon 8 declares that 
of every plant there exists both a cultivated and a 
wild farm, and that ‘cultivated’ simply means‘ that 
the plant has received attention, while ‘ wild " means 
that it has not; but though he is partly right, he is 
partly wrong. It is true that any plant deteriorates 
by neglect and so becomes wild; but it is not true 
that every plant may be improved by attention, as 
has been said. Wherefore® we must make our 
distinction and call some things wild, others culti- 


5 4.e. and so become ‘ cultivated.’ 
6 % 5 MSS.; 8:3 conj. Sch. from G. 
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@oTep TOV Cowv Ta avvavOpwrevopeva Kal Ta 
Sex opera, Tiacetav. 

“AAAG TOUTO peev ovden t LOWS Stapéper TOTEPWS 
pytéov. amay 6 TO éEaryprovpevov Tois TE 
KapTrots Yetpov yiverac Kal auTo paxuTepov 
Kab purrors Kat Krwat Kat pro Kal TH ody 
popgy Kal yap TUKVOTEPA Kal ovhoTEpa Kal 
oKAnpoTepa kal tTadtTa Kal 6An 7 puats yiveras, 
@s év TOUTOUS bahiora Ths Srapopas TOY ) HEpOY 
Kal TaY aypiov yivoperns. oe 0 Kal Soa TOV 
GMEpOULeVvWY TOLAUTA TUYXdVEL, TavTA drypid 
gdacw elvat, xabamep THY mevKny Kal THY Kut d~ 
pirrov,  Sdws 7 THY appeva, Kal THY Kapvay dé 
Kal Thy Stoo BaXavov. 

‘Ere Te TH piroyu pa Kal opeva padnov ¢ elvac’ 
cat yap ToUTO Aap aveTaL Tpos THY dyploTnra 
TOV dévdpov rat dros TOV puter, er’ ovv xa! 
auto AapBavopevov elre KaTa oupBeBnxos. 

‘O bev ovv TOV ary ploy adopt pos ei obTws 
yy Kal addos Ann Té0s, ovdev ay i io@s Suevéyxot 
Tos. Ta vive éxeivo OY: arnOes, as 7¢ T@ TUT 
Kal amas evTreiy, OTL padAov oped Ta arypia Kal 
evdevei Ta Teio kal parXov év TovTOLS TOS 
TOTrOLS, éay pn Tis NapBdavyn Ta pirvdpa Kal 
TapaToTd pia kal dAocwon. TavTa yap wal Ta. 
 TOLaUTa TUyNXaveL medetva MaAXov. Ov pnY arr 
éy ye Tobs peydnous Gpeoty, olov Ilapyno@ Té 
Kat Kurrnjvn Kal "OrUuTE _T@ Teepixp Te Kal 
t@ Muvoig kai et tov towdtov Erepov, amavta 





1 rOacelav conj. W., cf. Plat. Pol. 264c¢ ; r:@dovov UMAId. 
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vated—the latter class corresponding to those animals 
which live with man and can be tamed.! * 

But perhaps it does not matter which way this 
should be put. Any tree which runs wild deteriorates 
in its fruits, and itself becomes dwarfed in leaves 
branches bark and appearance generally; for under 
cultivation these parts, as well as the whole 
growth of the tree, become closer, more compact? 
and harder; which indicates that the difference 
between cultivated and wild is chiefly shown in these 
respects. And so those trees which show these 
characteristics under cultivation they say are really 
wild, for instance fir cypress, or at least the ‘male’ 
kind, hazel and chestnut. 

Moreover these wild forms are distinguished by 
having greater liking for cold and for hilly country : 
for that too is regarded as a means of recognising 
wild trees and wild plants generally, whether it is so 
regarded in itself or as being only incidentally a 
distinguishing mark. 

So the definition of wild kinds, whether it should 
be thus made or otherwise, perhaps makes no 
difference for our present purpose. But it is certainly 
true, speaking ° broadly and generally, that the wild 
trees are more to be found in hilly country, and that 
the greater part of them flourish more in such regions, 
with the exception of those which love water or grow 
by river sides or in woods ; these and such-like trees 
are rather trees of the plain. However on great 
mountains, such as Parnassus Cyllene the Pierian and 
the Mysian Olympus, and such regions anywhere 


2 obAdrepa conj. W. from G, spissiorna; dpOdrepa MSS. cf. 
C.P. 6. 11. 8. 
3 Ss ye conj. Sch.; d07re UM; as ev Ald.H. 
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gdvetat Sia THY ToAvELdiay TOV TOTeV éxovet 
yap cal Auvddes Kal évirypous Kal Enpodts Kal 
yewders Kal meTpw@ders Kal TOUS ava pécov Ret- 

a \ \ ud a a ¥” \ 
pavas Kal oxedov Scat Stagopal tis ys Ere 5é 
TOUS pev KoiAOVS Kal EvdEeLVOUS TOUS 5é pwETE@pOUS 
Kal wpoanvémous’ wate SivacOat TrayToia Kal Ta 
év tois Tedious péperv. 

Ovdeyv & dromov ov6 éi Ea py obTw wdpdhopa 

a JA 9 ae) / \. ee A 4 A a“ 
TOV OPOV, GAN LotwTépas Tivos DANS fh Tacs 7 THS 
TAElaTNs, olov ev TH Kpyrn ta data: xumdpirros 
yap éxer kal Ta wept Kirsxtay nal Supiav, év 

lA 3 a) \ a 4 , e 

ols Kédpos: eviayod b€ Tis Yupias réputvOos. ait 
yap Siahopal tis yopas tHv idvoTnTa Trotovaw. 
AXN’ elpnras 7d USLov ws emt Trav. 

III. “Ida S€ ra Tordde TOY dpevav, & év Tois 
mediors ob pvertat, [rept THY Maxedoviay] érdrn 
4 / 9 ld li / N 4 
mevkKyn TITUS aypia didrvpa Cuyia dyyos wv€os 
9 4 / BA / > ‘ 
avopaxydn piros apxevOos téputvOos épiveos 

4 b] 4 4 4 “A \ 
gervKn adapxn xapva StoaRddavos mpivos. Ta 
5é cal év tols medio puupixn mredéa AevKN itéa 

# / / / aA VA 
ai'yetpos Kpaveta OnruKpaveia KANO pa Spis Naka- 
pn axpas pnréa ootpva KnAaoTpov peda Ta- 
ALoupos o€vdxavOos <apéviapvos,> iv ev pev TO 


1 év... data conj. W. (after Sch., who conj. ra év); ra 
év ephtn TH 18ale UAld. 

2 4.e. it is not meant that a tree which is ‘special’ to 
Mount Ida (e.g.) occurs only there. 
3 mnepl Thy Max.? a gloss; wepl re Thy Max. MP,Ald.; re om. P. 
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else, all kinds grow, because of the diversity of 
positions afforded them. For such mountains offer 
positions which are marshy, wet, dry, deep-soiled or 
rocky ; they have also their meadow land here and 
there, and in fact almost every variety of soil; again 
they present positions which lie low and are shel- 
tered, as well as others which are lofty and exposed 
to wind; so that they can bear all sorts, even those 
which belong to the plains. 

Yet itis not strange that there should be some 
mountains which do not thus bear all things, but 
have a more special kind of vegetation to a grent 
extent if not entirely; for instance the range of Ida 
in Crete]; for there the cypress grows; or the hills 
of Cilicia and Syria, on which the Syrian cedar 
grows, or certain parts of Syria, where the terebinth 
grows. For it is the differences of soil which give 
a special character to the vegetation. ? (However 
the word ‘special’ is used here in a somewhat 
extended sense. ) 


Of mountain trees: of the differences found in wild treca, 


III. The following trees are peculiar to mountain 
country and do not grow in the plains; 8 let us 
take Macedonia as an example. Silver-fir fir ‘ wild 
pine’ lime zygia Valonia oak box andrachne fey 
Phoenician cedar terebinth wild fig alaternus hybrid 
arbutus hazel chestnut kermes-oak. The following 
grow also in the plain: tamarisk elm abele willow 
black poplar cornelian cherry cornel alder oak lakare 
(bird-cherry) wild pear apple hop-hornbeam holly 


manna-ash Christ’s thorn cotoneaster maple,4 which 


4 opévdapvos add. Palm. in view of what follows ; dtud«apra 
&xavO0s UPAIld. Bas.; &xavdos P,. 
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dpes mepucviay Suytav KaXovow, év be TO TrEedi@ 
ryheivov. ot O adAws diarpobor Kal €TEpoV Trot- 
ovat eldos opevdapvou Kal cuyias. 

“Aqavra 8é doa Kowa Tov opav kal TOV 
Tedlov, pret Seo pev Kal KadXALw Th oyrec Ta ép Tots 
Tedtols yivera, KpelT To dé Th xpeta, TH TE TOV 

vhov Kal Th Tay KapT ay Ta _opewd: my 
ax pasos Kal d amiou Kal pnrdeas: avrat & ép Tots 
TEediols KpelTTous ov povov TOU Kap ois adhe Kab 
tois Evrots* év yap TOUS Gpect puexpal Kal oF@ders 
Kal axavOaders ryivovTat’ mavTa b¢ Ka év Tots 
dpeow, dtav emiraBevras TOV olKElLWVY TOTTWD, Kal 
KadNto puerar Kat evOevel uaddov* ws 6é aTAas 
eumreiy Ta ev Tots OMareoe TOV opa@v Kab pandora, 
TOV dé ado Ta ev Trois KadTw Kal Koidous Ta 8 
émt TOV dix peov Xelprora, TAY eb TL TH hvoe 
piroyrux pov" éyer Sé Kal abr ad Twa Siapopav 
ev Tois avopotos TeV TOTOD, varép ov Uarepov 
hex TEov" viv 6é Svatperéov & ExaoTov Kata Tas b1a- 
popas TAS elpnpevas. 

Acipuhra fev ovV éore TOV dryptov a& Kab 
TpOTEpov érnéyOn, EXaTH TevKN TiTUS aypia TUEOS 
avdpaxnrn pros dprevdos Téppovos perunn 
adapKn Sadun pedroopus KNaoT pov ofvaxav0os 
™ ptvos | peupixn: Ta be ara wavra pudroBonet: 
mV el Tt TE pLT TOV evcaxod, nab dmep ehex On Tepe 
TAS év TH Kpnrn WNaTavou Kat Spvos Kal el ov 
TOTTOS TLS GAWS EVTPOdos. 


1 8 BAAws conj. Sch. from G; 8 ad Ald. 2 Plin. 16. 77. 
3 z.e. are not always of the poorest quality. avr’ af twa 
conj. W.; Tatra abraéyv Ald.H. +1. 9. 3. 
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when it grows in the mountains, is called sygia, 
when in the plain, gletnos: others however,' classify 
differently and make maple and sygia distinct trees. 

2 All those trees which are common to both hill 
and plain are taller and finer in appearance when 
they grow in the plain; but the mountain forms are 
better as to producing serviceable timber and fruits, 
with the exception of wild pear pear and apple; 
these are in the plain better in fruit and also in 
timber; for in the hills they grow small with many 
knots and much spinous wood. But even on the 
mountains all trees grow fairer and are more vigorous 
when they have secured a suitable position; and, to 
speak generally, those which grow on the level parts 
of the mountains are specially fair and vigorous ; 
next to these come those which grow on the lower 
parts and in the hollows; while those that grow on 
the heights are of the poorest quality, except any 
that are naturally cold-loving. But even these shew 
some variation’ in different positions, of which we 
must speak later; for the present we must in our 
distinctions in each case take account only of the 
differences already mentioned. 

Now among wild trees those are evergreen which 
were mentioned before,‘ silver-fir fir ‘wild pine’ box 
andrachne yew Phoenician cedar terebinth alaternus 
hybrid arbutus bay phellodrys> (holm-oak) holly 
cotoneaster kermes-oak tamarisk ; but all the others 
shed their leaves, unless it be that in certain places 
they keep them exceptionally, as was said® of the 
plane and oak in Crete and in any other place which 
is altogether favourable to luxuriant growth. 


: peardbpus conj. Bod., cf. 1.9.35 peaards dpis UMV(?)Ald. 
1. 9. 5. 
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Kdpmipa 5é ra ev dd\dNa Tava: Trept O€ itéas 
\ 9 / \ / iA »W @ 6 
cat aiyelpou Kal mTedéas, OaoTrEp EéyVOn, rapt - 
Byntodcw. évno. dé THY alyetpoy povny axaprreiy 
a \ ¢€ bf > / \ \ 
gdaciv, doep Kal of év "Apxadia, Ta bé adda 
mwavta Ta év Tos Opes Kaptropopely. év Kpnrn 
dé Kal airyetpo. Kaprripot TELOUS cial pia eV eV 
T® aTopi~ tod avtpov Tod év tH “Idn, ev @ ta 
b / 9 4 wv be a / 
avabnpata avaKettat, adn O€ pLKpa WANoLoV 
atrwtépw dé pdrdota Sadexa otadiouvs wepi Tia 
/ , / / > \ \ \ 
Kpnvnv Lavpcv Karoupévnv worral. eiat bé xal 
’ a / ” a 7 3 aA / 
év T® mAnoiov dpe ths “Idéns év TO Kuvdpio 
Kkaroupéevo Kat tept IIpasciay dé év tots dpecuv. 
of 6¢ povov TOV ToLOvTwWY THY TTENéaVY KapTLMLOV 
/ / e / 
elvai haat, cabdtep ot tept Maxedoviarv. 
Meyddn Sé Siahopa mpos xaptov cab adxaptriav 
A / V4 ” / a 
Kal} TOV TOTMWY dvats, WorreEp él Te THS TEpaéas 
eye Kal Tov howixwv: 4 pev ev Aiytirr@ Kaptro- 
a \ ¥ “ / 4 > ‘p 50 de 
Popel Kal El TOV THY TANGLOY TOTTWY, Ev Pod@ 
péxpe TOD avOeiy povoy adixvetrar. o dé hoimk 
mept pev BaBvradva Oavpactos, év TH “EAAAEL Oe 
Q\ / > 3 / \ @ +Q\ / 
ovde TeTraivel, Tap Eeviats de GAwS Ove Tpodaiver 
KapTrov. 
A , 
“Opotas dé cal Erepa wrAElw toLladT’ éotiv: érret 
kal Tov éMaTTOverv Toapiov Kal tAnpdTwV év TH 





12. 2. 10. 

2 of. 2. 2.10. It appears that the buds of the poplar were 
mistaken for fruit (Sch.); cf. Diosc. 1. 8]. Later writers 
perpetuated the error by calling them x«éxxot. 

3 tov év TH “135p conj. Sch.; rov év rq “In U; rod ev rq “lds 
MV ; ev rq “In Ald. H. 
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Most trees are fruit-bearing, but about willow 
black poplar and elm men hold different opinions, 
as was said! ; and some, as the Arcadians, say that only 
the black poplar is without fruit, but that all the 
other mountain trees bear fruit. However in Crete 
there are a number of black poplars which bear fruit 2 ; 
there is one at the mouth of the cave on mount Ida,’ 
in which the dedicatory offerings are hung, and 
there is another small one not far off, and there are 
quite a number about a spring called the Lizard’s 
Spring about twelve furlongs off. There are also 
some in the hill-country of Ida in the same neigh- 
bourhood, in the district called Kindria and in the 
mountains about Praisia.4 Others again, as the 
Macedonians, say that the elm is the only tree of this 
class which bears fruit. 

Again the character of the position makes a great 
difference as to fruit-bearing, as in the case of the 
persea® and the date-palm. The persea of Egypt 
bears fruit, and so it does wherever it grows in the 
neighbouring districts, but in Rhodes® it only gets 
as far as flowering. The date-palm in the neighbour- 
hood of Babylon is marvellously fruitful; in Hellas it 
does not even ripen its fruit, and in some plices it 
does not even produce any. 

The same may be said of various other trees: in 
fact even’ of smaller herbaceous plants and bushes 
some are fruitful, others not, although the latter are 


4 Mpaolay conj. Meurs. Creta ; tipaciay UMV Ald. 
5 of. 4.2.5. mwepoéat conj. R. Const.; wepoeias U; wepaolas 


6 "Pé3y conj. R. Const. from G, so too Plin. 16. 111; jda 
Ald. cf. 1. 13. 5. for a similar corruption. 
7 éwel xa) conj. Sch. from G; éwel 5¢ xal Ald, 
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A / \ \ 
avTH Kopa Kal cvvop@ Yopa TA peév KapTTIA TA 
& dxaptra yivetau: xaOdmep Kal TO Kevtavpiov év 
a » / \ \ > a > a A \ > 9 
Th Hreia, To wey év TH opervn Kdprupov, To 8 év 
A / 4 3 \ , 3 A N 2 3 a 
T®@ Tediw akapTrov adda povov avOei, To O év Tots 
‘és / >Q> » a \ a nn > 
KotAots TOTTOLs OVO avOEt TANV KaKas. SoKel 6 
a , a e a A 
ovy Kai TOV adrAwWY TOV opmoyevav Kai év ma 
T poonyopig TO ev akaptrov elvat TO 5é KapTimor, 
a ¢ 
olov mpivos o pév Kapmipos o 8 axapiros: Kal 
KrnOpa 6€ waavtws avOei S dudhw. ayeddov Se 
fal fa! e A wv 
doa KaNovow appeva TOV omoyevav axapTra: Kal 
a \ 
TOUT@Y Ta pev TOAAG avOcivy hact Ta 8 orébyoV 
a \ 
Ta 8 GAws ovd avbeciv: Ta Oé avdtadw, Ta pev 
bd La s > \ 2 > > 8 
dppeva ova Kaptodopeiv, ov pay adr ato ye 
“ A c 
tav av0av piecba ta Sévdpa, Kabarep Kal amd 
a a 4 / \ a 
TOV KapT@Y doa KdpTima’ Kai év audoiy ovTwsS 
\ 3 \ 
éviore muKvyy evar thy éexdvow ote TOUS 
, / oo 
opeotuTrous ov duvacBar Siiévas pn odomoln- 
CT ApPEVOUS. 
9 La “ “ 
ApdiaBntetras 6é Kal rept tov avOay éviwyr, 
@oTrep elvropev. of pev yap Kal Spov avOeiv 
\ e A U4 
olovtas Kal thv “Hpaxre@tiv Kxapvay Kat dioc- 
f ” \ , \ / ¢ > 2+ Q\ 
BdrNavov, étt 6€ TwevKeny Kab wituv: ot 8 ovdev 
4 bd \ \ / \ > a 4 
TOUTOV, GANG Tov LovAOY TOY év Tais Kaptvats Kal 
Ju \ 
To Bpvov 76 Spvivoy kai Tov Kv’TTapov Tov mLTU- 





1 ydpq wad Ald. ; 4 «al conj. St. 

2 7.e. the ‘males’ are sterile whether they flower or not. 
Kal rovTwy Ta pev woAAd I conj.; Todrwy Ta WOAAG 7d wey Ald. 

3 24.e. the flowers of the ‘ female’ tree. 

4 4.e. (a) in those trees whose ‘male’ form is sterile, 
whether it bears flowers or not; (b) in those whose ‘ male’ 
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growing in the same place as the former, or! quite 
near it. \Take for instance the centaury in Elea; where 
it grows in hill-country, it is fruitful; where it grows 
in the plain, it bears no fruit, but only flowers; and 
where it grows in deep valleys, it does not even 
flower, unless it be scantily.\| Any way it appears 
that, even of other plants which are of the same 
kind and all go by the same name, one will be 
without fruit, while another bears fruit ; for instance, 
one kermes-oak will be fruitful, another not ; and the 
same is true of the alder, though both produce 
flowers. And, generally speaking, all those of any 
given kind which are called ‘ male’ trees are without 
fruit, and that though? some of these, they say, 
produce many flowers, some few, some none at all. 
On the other hand they say that in some cases it is 
only the ‘males’ that bear fruit, but that, in spite 
of this, the trees grow from the flowers,’ (just as in 
the case of fruit-bearing trees they grow from the 
fruit). And they add that in both cases,‘ the crop 
of seedlings ° which comes up is sometimes so thick 
that the woodmen cannot get through except by 
clearing a way. 

There is also a doubt about the flower of some 
trees, as we said. Some think that the oak bears 
flowers, and also the filbert the chestnut and even 
the fir and Aleppo pine; some however think that 
none of these has a flower, but that,—resembling ® 
and corresponding to the wild figs which drop off 
prematurely, we have in the nuts the catkin,’ in the 


form alone bears fruit, but the fruit is infertile. The passage 
is obscure: W. gives up the text. 

5 expuow. of. 7. 4. 3. 

8 guotoy conj.W.; duolayv UAld. ef. 3. 7. 3. 

7 of. 3. 5. 5. 
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ivov Spowov Kat avaroyov elvar Tots mMpoaTro- 

, 9 nn e \ / 99\ 
mTwros épivots. of dé mept Maxedoviay ovde 

A V4 3 a A > 4 b] / / 
TavTa hacw avbety apxevOov o€vnv apiay odév- 
Sapvov. evioe dé tas apKevOous Svo elvat, Kal THV 

\ ¢_ / ? Q A \ A 5 3 \ de 
pev étépav avOciv pev axaprov 8 elvar, thy 
e / > 3 a \ \ \ 4 9fN 
érépay ovx avOciv péev xaprov é hépev evOvds 

’ u \ la! 
Tpopaivopevov, Baomrep Kal TAS ouKaS TA épwvd. 
, b] 9 C4 3 4 54 \ \ 
cupBaive & obv @aote éml dvo etn TOV KapTroV 
éyey ovov TovTO Tov Sévdpwv. Taita pév ovv 
em Lo KET TEOV. 

IV. ‘H &@ BrAdotyots Tov pév Ga yiverat Kal 
TOV Huépwv, TOV Sé puKpoy émtrErTroméevyn, TOV O 
by , e 4 \ \ \ b] \ 4 
On TA€OV, ATraVT@Y dé KATA THY HpLYVNVY wpav. 
9 \ a a e A 4 C4 
ANNA TOV KAPTTOV n TApAaANAYNH TrELWY' WoTTEP 
dé kal mporepor elzropev, ov KaTa Tas BAacTHCELS 

\ \ 
ai wemdvoets GANA TOAD Stadépovow eel Kai 
A a / 
Tov oWixaptotépwv, & 8H TwWés pact évtavTo- 
dopeiv, olov dpxevOov Kai mpivov, duws at Brac- 
THOELS TOU Hpos. avTa © avTav Ta opoyevh TO 
mpoTepov Kal vaTepov Siabéper KaTa TOvS TOTTOUS" 

A \ \ , 2 a oe e 
TpaTa pev yap Braotdves Ta éy Tois EXeow, oS 

e \ / , 4 \ \ 3? “ 
of mept Maxedoviav Aéyovat, SevTepa dé TA ev TOIS 
medio, éoxvata 5é Ta év ToIs Gpecev. 

Avtav 6& tav xa? Exacta Sévdpwv ta peév 





1 4.e. the male flower, cf. Schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1111. 
@edppactos Kuplws A€éyes: KUTTapov Thy mpoavOnow THs whrvos: 
but no explanation of such a use of the word suggests itself. 
cf. 3. 3. 8; 4. 8. 7. 
ane aplav conj. Sch., cf. 3. 4. 2; 3. 16.3; 3.17.1; d&dynv ayplay 
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oak the oak-moss, in the pine the ‘ flowering tuft.’ ! 
The people of Macedonia say that these trees also 
produce no flowers—Phoenician cedar beech aria? 
(holm-oak) maple. Others distinguish two kinds of 
Phoenician cedar, of which one bears flowers but 
bears no fruit, while the other, though it has no 
flower, bears a fruit which shows itself at once 3— 
just as wild figs produce their abortive fruit. How- 
ever that may be,‘ it is a fact that this is the only 
tree which keeps its fruit for two years. These 
matters then need enquiry. 


Of the times of budding and fruiting of wild, as compared 
with cultivated, trees. 

IV. Now the budding of wild trees occurs in some 
cases at the same time as that of the cultivated forms, 
but in some cases somewhat, and in some a good 
deal later; but in all cases it is during the spring 
season. But there is greater diversity in the time of 
fruiting ; as we said before, the times of ripening do 
not correspond to those of budding, but there are 
wide differences. For even in the case of those 
trees which are somewhat late in fruiting,—which 
some say take a year to ripen their fruit—such as 
Phoenician cedar and kermes-oak, the budding 
nevertheless takes place in the spring. Again there 
are differences of time between individual trees of 
the same kind, according to the locality; those in 
the marshes bud earliest, as the Macedonians say, 
second to them those in the plains, and latest those 
in the mountains. 

Again of particular trees some wild ones bud 


3 7.e. without antecedent flower. 
4 § ody conj. W.; cxed}vy UMVAId. 
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cuvavaBracrtdave. Tols Hépots, olov avdpaxrn 
addpxn axpas dé wixp@ batepov Tis amiov. Ta 
5é kal mpo Cepupou Kal peta mvods evOd Cedupov. 
cat mpo Cepvpov péev xpaveia xal OndrvKpaveia, 
peta Céhupov bé Sddvn KrAHOpa, po ionpepias Sé 
pixpov dirvpa Cvyia dnyos ouch mowiBracTa 
5é kal Kapva Kal Spits Kal axtéos: Ett 5é parXov 
Ta akapTa Soxobvta Kal addawdn, NEUKN TENA 
itéa aiyeipos' mAdtavos Sé puxp@ ovraitepov 
TouTwy. Ta 6€ GAAa wWoTEep évoTapévou TOD 
Hpos, olov épiveds dirven o€vaxavOos tadioupos 
TépptvOos Kapva dtocBdravos: pynrea 8 opi- 
Braotos: éiBractétatov S& oxeddv ivos apia 
Tetpayovia Avera piros. ai péev otv BraaTHceEs 
otTws Eyouvcty. 

38 Ai dé avOnoes axorovOodct pév ws eitety KaTa 
oyov, ov pV GAAA TapadAdTTOVGL, pwaArov Sé 
Kat ert WA€OY 7 TOY KapTOV TErELwots. Kpaveia 
pev yap arodléwcr rept TpoTras Oepivas % mpwios 
axedov @oTep Tpatov: 4 8 Sryptos, Hv bn TiveES 
Kadovot OnduKpaveiav, pet avTO TO peTOTTWpoY’ 
gore 5é 0 TavTNS KapTFos ARpwTos Kat TO EdXAOV 
doBevés Kal yaivov' tocavtn 67 Stadopa trept 

4 audw. tépuvOos Sé rept mupod auntov } piKp@ 





1 See below, n. 4. 
2 7d dx. Sox. kal aAc. conj. W.; ra ax. nal Sux. nal dro. U 
MP; 2 dk. 7a Sor. &Ac. Ald. 


3 Sonep apologises for the unusual sense given to émer. 
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along with the cultivated forms, as andrachne and 
hybrid arbutus ; and the wild pear is a little later 
than the cultivated. Some again bud both before 
zephyr begins to blow, and immediately after it has 
been blowing. Before it come cornelian cherry and 
cornel, after it bay and alder; a little before the 
spring equinox come lime zygia Valonia oak fig. 
Hazel! oak and elder are also early in budding, and 
still more those trees which seem to have no fruit 
and to grow in groves,? abele elm willow black 
poplar ; and the plane is a little later than these. 
The others which bud when the spring is, as it were, 
becoming established,’ are such as wild fig alaternus 
cotoneaster Christ’s thorn terebinth hazel 4 chestnut. 
The apple is late in budding, latest of all generally 
are tpsos® (cork-oak) arta (holm-oak) tetragonia 
odorous cedar yew. Such are the times of budding. 

The flowering times in general follow in proportion ; 
but they present some irregularity, and so in still 
more cases and to a greater extent do the times at 
which the fruit is matured. The cornelian cherry pro- 
duces its fruit about the summer solstice ; the early 
kind, that is to say, and this tree is about the earliest 
of all.6 The late form, which some call ‘female 
cornelian cherry’ (cornel), fruits quite at the end of 
autumn. The fruit of this kind is inedible and its 
wood is weak and spongy ; that is what the difference 
between the two kinds amounts to. The terebinth 
produces its fruit about the time of wheat-harvest or 
(usually ‘beginning’). 7a 3 &Ada Sonep enor. conj. W.; rea 
5’ &AAws wep’ U; 1a dé bAAws wepremroranevou MAld. H. 

4 xapva can hardly be right both here and above. 

5 See Index. 

6 gxedov Scxep xpa@roy not in G, nor in Plin. (16. 105) ; text 
perhaps defective. 
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oxpeatrepov anodiowat Kal pedia Kab opévoapvos 
Tov Oépous Tov Kaprov Kd7Opa de Kal Kapta Kab 
aypadev Tt yevos peToT@pou" dpus bé cal d:00- 
Baravos oypeaitepov ere rept IT\evados dvcu, 
aoaros 5é cal prrven Kal iptvos Kat Tadioupos 
Kab dfvdxavOos pera ITAetados dvow a oy apia 
Netmeavos apXopévo ur Kal 1) undéa nev Tois TpwToLs 
puxeoiy, ax pas 6¢ onpia NELpavos: avdpaydn de 
Kat apdapkn TO péev 7 p@Tov WemTatvouc w apa To 
Borpvi mepKagovTt, TO dé Uarepov, doxet yap Tatra 
dixaprra, a pxomevov TOU XEtpavos, ENaTN dé Kat 
5 pros avbovae pK pov To nrLov tporéy [kal ris 
ye éXaTns TO avOos KpOKLVOV | Kal addNws Kanov' | 
TOV dé Ka.pmr ov adiace peta Svow Tdeddos. 
mevKn be Kal qitvs mpotepotot TH Praoryoes 
pauKpov, Soop TevTEKaideka, nMEpALs, TOUS dé xap- 
TOUS amobiSoact peta ITrevada Kara NOyov. 
‘Tadra bev ovv peTpLorépav pév EXer Tapanrra- 
ynv T AVT OV bé ‘WrelaTHY 1 1" dpKev0os Kal y Knhac- 
Tpos Kal 1) Tpivos: 7 méev yap dpxevOos € évia.vavov 
éxely doxel: mepixaTadap paver yap o vEOS TOV TEpv- 
aivov. ws O€ TIVES pacvy, ovde merratvet, 61’ @ Oo Kal 
Tpoaparpovat Kal Ypovoy TLVa THpovotv: day O€ € eg 
6 émi TOU devdpou TUS, amoEnpaiverat, act dé ral THY 
Tpivov oi Teph "A pxadiav eviauT@ TedeLoby: dpa 
yap Tov voy TemTaivel kal Tov véov vropaiver 
Gore Tots TOLOUTOLS cup Baiver TUVEXDS TOV ) KapTrOV 
eye. acl dé ye Kal THY KnAaOTpOY VITO TOD 





1 aod. wal weAla U ; awrodliwor wedfa Ald. Some confusion 
in text, but sense clear. 
2 dpla: ? 7 dla W. 
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a little later, manna-ash! and maple in summer ; alder 
hazel and a certain kind of wild pear in autumn; 
oak and chestnut later still, about the setting of the 
Pleiad ; and in like manner alaternus kermes-oak 
Christ’s-thorn cotoneaster after the setting of the 
Pleiad ; aria (holm-oak) when winter is beginning, 
apple with the first cold weather, wild pear late? in 
winter. Andrachne and hybrid arbutus first ripen 
their fruit when the grape is turning, and again ° 
when winter is beginning ; for these trees appear to 
bear twice. As for‘ silver-fir and yew, they flower 
a little before the solstice ; 5(the flower of the silver- 
fir is yellow and otherwise pretty) ; they bear their 
fruit after the setting of the Pleiad. Fir and Aleppo 
pine are a little earlier in budding, about fifteen 
days, but produce their fruit after the setting of the 
Pleiad, though proportionately earlier than silver-fir 
and yew. 

In these trees then the difference of time is not 
considerable ; the greatest difference is shewn in 
Phoenician cedar holly and kermes-oak ; for Phoe- 
nician cedar appears to keep its fruit for a year, the 
new fruit overtaking that of last year; and, accord- 
ing to some, it does not ripen it at all; wherefore 
men gather it unripe and keep it, whereas if it is left 
on the tree, it shrivels up. The Arcadians say that 
the kermes-oak also takes a year to perfect its fruit ; 
for it ripens last year’s fruit at the same time that 
the new fruit appears on it; the result of which is that 
such trees always have fruit on them. They say also 


3 After Screpoy Ald. adds av@odv7: (so also H and G); Plin. 
13. 121. omits it ; om. W. after Sch. 

4 yap Ald.; 5€ conj. W. 

5 Probably an early gloss, W. cf. Plin. 16. 106. 
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an , 
Yetmavos awoRdArev. dixapra 5é spodpa Kal 
“i N 4 ‘\ \ \ v 
dhidvpa xal mvEos. [tov 6é xapTov aSpwtov 
v 4 , , UA 
éyes travtl Sow dirtuvpa OAndrvxpaveia mv€os. 
5) 4 \ \ \ v N 
Ovixapra 6 Kal xKitTds Kal adpKxevOos xal 
mevkyn Kat avdpayrn.| os 8é ot wept "Apradiay 
gaciv, és tovTwy orvixapToTepa ayedov 
5é mdavtov oviaitepa tetpaywvia Ovea p- 
Nos. at pev ovvy TOY KapTa@v aroBodal Kal 
TeTavoEs TOV aypiwy ToLavTas Exovar Stagopas 
3 / \ \ ¢& 3 \ \ \ ¢€ / 
ov pGvov TpOS TA Hepa GANA Kal pds éauTa. 
/ 4 
V. SuuBaivee 8 étav apEwvtat Rractdvey 
Ta pey GANA auveyyn THY TE BAdOTHOLW Kal THY 
oo a @ / Oe \ + / \ 
avEnow totetcbar, wevenv O€ Kal éraTHv Kal 
a a e a 
Spbv Stareitresv, Kal Tpels oppas elvas nal Tpels 
adiévat Braotovs, dv’ 6 Kai TpicroTroL Tay yap 
\ , a , a fa) \ 
57) dévdpov Gray Bractavy AoE Tp@Tov peév 
Mv A e la) ’ A 
dxpov éapos evOvs totapuevov tod Oapynddvos, 
3 de a “18 \ O } e 4 r 
ev 0€ TH LON TEpl TEVTEKALOEKA PaALTTA NMEPAS 
peta 5 TadtTa SiadiTovTa wepl TpiadxovTa 4 
piKp@ TAelous émeBadrreTaL TadLY Gros Brac- 
Tovs am’ akpas THS KOpuyycews THS éwl TO Tpo- 
épw BraoTe Kal Ta pev dvw ta 8 eis Ta 
rép¢ 6 pe s Ta 
, 4 a \ / / 
Trayta KUKA@ Trotetrat THY BrYAoTHaLY, Olov yovu 


1 plaupa Ald.; gsAupéa conj. Sch. 

2 roy 5&.... davipdxAn. Apparently a gloss, W. 

3 rerpaywvia conj. Sch. (rerpa- omitted after -repa): cf. §2; 
yovla MV ; ywvlea U. 

4 trav dyplwy after wexavoeis conj. Sch.; after fuepa Ald. 

5 Plin. 16. 100. 
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that holly loses its fruit owing to the winter. Lime! 
and box are very late in fruiting, (lime has a fruit 
which no animal can eat, and so have cornel and 
box. Ivy Phoenician cedar fir and andrachne are 
late fruiting?) though, according to the Arcadians, 
still later than these and almost latest of all are 
tetragonta® odorous cedar and yew. Such then 
are the differences as to the time of shedding and 
ripening their fruit between wild‘ as compared 
with cultivated trees, and likewise as compared with 
one another. 
Of the seasons of buddiny. 


V. > Now most trees, when they have once begun 
to bud, make their budding and their growth con- 
tinuously, but with fir silver-fir and oak there are 
intervals. They make three fresh starts in growth 
and produce three separate sets of buds; wherefore 
also they lose their bark thrice®a year. For every 
tree loses its bark when it is budding. ‘This first 
happens in mid-spring’ at the very beginning of the 
month Thargelion,? on Mount [da within about 
fifteen days of that time; later, after an interval of 
about thirty days or rather more, the tree® puts on 
fresh buds which start from the head of the knobby 
growth?° which formed at the first budding-time; and 
it makes its budding partly on the top of this," partly 
all round it laterally,!* using the knob formed at the 


© tplarowa: conj. Sch.; tplodomo: UMaV; rplorerot M, Ald. 
of. 4.15.3; 5.1.1. 

7 €apos conj. R. Const.; dépos VAld. cf. Plin. J.c. 

8 About May. 

® What follows evidently applies only to the oak. 

oe conj. Sch.; xopiyns éws UMV; xopudijs éws 


1 of, 3. 6 2. 12 4 add. Sch, 
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Toma dpeva, THY TOU TpwToV Braarob Kopuvny, 
Oomep Kat 1 TpPaTn BraorTnots exe. ytvetat 5é 
TOUTO Tepl TOV Lxeppopoprdva AnyovTa. 

Kara 6é TaUTny THV Braornow Kal 7 Knnis 
Sy bs ¢ waoa, Kal 7 even Kat 7) pérauva: veTaL 
é ws éml To ToAv YUKTOS aOpoos: ed npuépay dé 
play avénbeioa, TANV THS mut ToeLbous, éav vo 
Tob KAULATOS Anpo7 Enpaiverat, Kal avavEns é ert 
TO peor, éyivero yap av peilov T® peyebec. 
Lomrep Teves avTa@v ov peifov éXovoe Kua pov TO 

péyeBos. 7 dé pédauva Kal ért Tetous Le pas 
eyXwpos éoTt, Kat av&dvovtar Kat NauBavovowy 
Evia péyeBos pnAov. 

Avaneirrovra b¢ pera. ToUTo Teplt TevTeKaldexa 
nuépas mad TO TplTov émtBarnetar Bracrous 
praia ata ehaxioras mpepas TOY 7 poTe- 
pov: tows ya p é& i émra, 70 wrelo Tov" n 66 
Braotnots 0 opoia Kat TOV avrov TpoTrov. Taper 
Govoay dé TovTwy ovKéte eis pHKos GAN Ets 
TAYOS 7 abfnovs TpemeTan. 

Ilaou pev ovv ois dévdpois au Bracrncets 
pavepat, padtora &é 77 éeXaTy Kat Th TEvKY dua 
70 oroLyel Ta yovara Kal €E iaouv tovs dCous 
Eye. apa 5é Kal 7 pos 70 Tépver Oat Ta fvha 
TOTE bia TO NoTray: €v yap Tots aAdows Katpots 
OUK EvTrE LaipeTos O proros, anna Kab TE placpe- 
Jévros pehav TO Evhov yiverau Kal TH Oypet xeipov- 
érel kal mpos ye THY xXpelay ovdev, GAAA Kal 





1 About June. 

2 cf. 3.7.4; 3. 8. 6; Plin. 16. 27. 
YxAwpos conj. Coraés ; efxAwpos Ald. 

4 Siarelrovra conj. St.; dierefrovca: Ald. H. 
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first budding as a sort of joint, just as in the case of 
the first budding. This happens about the end of 
the month Skirrophorion.! 

2(It is only at the time of this second budding that 
the galls also are produced, both the white and the 
black ; the liquid forming them is mostly produced in 
quantity at night, and, after swelling for one day 
—except the part which is of resinous character—it 
hardens if it is caught by the heat, and so cannot grow 
any more; otherwise it would have grown greater in 
bulk ; wherefore in some trees the formation is not 
larger than a bean. The black gall is for several 
days of a pale green? colour; then it swells and some- 
times attains the size of an apple. 

Then, after an interval‘ of about fifteen days, the 
tree for the third time puts on buds in the month 
Hekatombaion 5; but this growth continues for fewer 
days than on either of the previous occasions, perhaps 
for six or seven at most. However the formation ot 
the buds is as before and takes place in the same 
manner. After this period there is no increase in 
length, but the only increase is in thickness. 

The periods of budding can be seen in all trees, 
but especially in fir and silver-fir, because the joints 
of these are in a regular series and have the knots 
at even distances. It is then the season also for 
cutting the timber, because the bark is being shed ® ; 
for at other times the bark is not easy to strip off, 
and moreover, if it is stripped off, the wood turns 
black? and is inferior in appearance; for as to its 
utility ® this makes no difference, though the wood 

5 About July. . 
8 Aowav conj. Sch.; Aocway UMV; Acway Ald. 


7 of. Plin. 16. 74. 
8 ye conj. Sch.; re Ald. 
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iaXUpOTEpoY, cay META THY TeTAaVoLY TOV KAaPTTODV 
TunO7. , 
a \ lo) 

Tatra pev ody id:a Tav mpoetpnuévwr Sévdporv. 
at S¢ BraoryHoes at ert Kuvi cal “Apxtovp@ yivo- 
pevat peTa THY eapwhy oyeddov Kowal mdavTor: 
54 \ “ > a) e / , 
Evdnror S€ paddov éy Tois Hpépots Kal TovTwV 

4 A \ 3 / € lal 4 a 
padtoTa CUKH Kai apTrérw Kal pod cal rows boa 
evTpagh Kal OTov Yopa totavryn bt 6 Kal THY 
> 99 UA , / \ 
ér ’Apxrovpm tretoTnv haol yivecOat Trepi Ber- 

/ } M 5 / . \ / \ 
tadiav kat Maxedoviay: aya yap cupBaive xal 
TO peTOTTMpoV KaXrov yiverOat Kal paKpdv, BoTE 

\ \ 4 / a 97 
Kal THY paraKxoTnTa cuuBadrrAcoOar TOU aépos. 
> \ 9 9 4 \ af)? e 9 A“ > 
émel nal év Aiyurt@ dia tov’ ws eizety aiel 
Braordver ta Sévdpa, } Kal pixpov tiva Stareirret 
\povov. 

"AANA TA pév TeEpl Tas émiBrAacTHCES, BoTEp 
¥ 4 \ \ \ a } / 9 \ a 
elpntat, Kova, Ta Oé Tepl Tas Otareinvers aro THS 
mpwoTns idia tov rAexXOévTwrv. idivov 8 éviow 
bmdapxer Kal TO THS Kadovpévns Kaypvos, olov 
trois [re] mpoepnjuévors’ exer yap Kai édatn Kal 
mevKn Kat Spis, cal ert pirvpa Kal Kapva Kal 

: L at brat b€ yt Spvt 
StoaBddavos cal Titus. atta Sé yivovrat dpv 
ev mpo ths BrAactHoEws UTopaivovons Tis 
? a ? ” > ¢ \ , \ 
npwys @pas. eat. & worepet Kunots huddwK7 
petaty mimtovoa THs éE apyns éToidjcews Kal 
Ths pudduKns Bracrycews: TH 8 Bn éotl Tod 





1 Sévdpwy conj. R. Const.; ncapre@v Ald. H. 
2 of. C.P. 1.10. 6; 1.12. 4; 1. 13. 3; 1.13. 5; 1. 13. 10; Plin. 
16. 98. 2 of. C.P. 1.14.11. 4 cf. 5.1.4; Plin. 16. 30. 
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is stronger if it is cut after the ripening of the 
fruit. ; 

Now what has been said is peculiar to the above- 
mentioned trees.1 ? But the buddings which take 
place at the rising of the dog-star and at that of 
Arcturus after the spring budding are common to 
nearly all, though they may be most clearly seen in 
cultivated trees, and, among these, especially in fig 
vine pomegranate, and in general in all those that 
are luxuriant in growth or are growing in rich soil. 
Accordingly they say that the budding at the rising 
of Arcturus is most considerable in Thessaly and 
Macedonia ®; for it also happens that the autumn in 
these countries is a fair and a long season; so that 
the mildness of the climate also contributes. Indeed 
it is for this reason, one may say, that in Egypt too 
the trees are always budding, or at least that the 
process is only suspended for quite a short time. 

Now the facts as to the later buddings apply, as 
has been said, to all trees alike; but those which 
belong to the intervals after the first period of 
budding are peculiar to those mentioned above. 
Peculiar to some also is the growth of what are 
called ‘winter buds,’* for instance in the above- 
mentioned trees ; silver-fir fir and oak have them, and 
also lime hazel chestnut and Aleppo pine. These 
are found in the oak before the leaf-buds grow, when 
the spring season is just beginning. This growth 
consists of a sort of leaf-like formation,> which occurs 
between the first swelling of the leaf-buds and the 
time when they burst into leaf. In the sorb® it 

5 dort. . . puAAtKh: €or conj. R. Const.; wawepel conj. Sch.; 
Ett BE Howep Hh KUnois pudAaxh UAld.H.; puAdAcch mBas. ete. 

8 7 8 bp éor) conj. W. (cf. the description of 5n, 3. 12. 8) ; 
ri 8 ididrnrs Ald. 
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/ 
peTOTT@pou peta THY hudAdoBorLay evOUs ALTTapAa 
Tis Kal MoTrep émwodnKvia, kaOaTrepavel péArAOVTA 
Bracraver, cai dvapéver Tov yetuava péxpt Too 
® e Ve \ \ ) 9 A “ 
jpos. 7 Oé “Hpaxrewtixn peta THY atroBoAny Tod 
A U4 \ aA ey / / b 

Kkaptrov guet TO BotpuHdes ALKov TK@ANE evpeE- 

, b e AN , , } , A&A a U 
yéOns, é& évos pioyou mreiw 59, & KadXoval Ties 
iovrXous. TovTwy ExacTov éx pixpo@Vv oUyKelTaL 
popiwv pordwtav Th Taker, KaGaTep of oTpoPiAroL 
THS TevKns, @oTEe py avopotay elvar THY div 
oTpoBitw véw Kal YNoP@ TAHY TpoynKéoTEpov 
kal oyedov icotrayes Si0dXov. Todto 5é abkeras 
TOV YeLwova: (Kal Gua TH Hot ydoKxer TA Hors- 
Seta cal EavOa yiverar), Kal TO phKos NapBaves 
Kal tTptdaxtuAoy: Stay dé Tod Hoos TO hudrAdov 
Bractdvn, tadt arowimre Kal Ta TOU Kapvou 

, . 

KaNUK@ON TrepixdpTia yiveTat TUMLME“UKOTA KATA 
TOU piaxou, TocavTa boa Kal HY Ta dvOn: TovTwV 
rN 3 e 4 4 ef XN wn 4 

éy éxdot@ Kdpvoy év. mept 5é THs ptdrvpas 
émuoxenTéov, Kal eb TL ANAO KAXPUOdOpov. 

VI. "Korte 5€ cal ta pev evavkh ra dé ducavéH. 
evavén pev Ta Te Tapvopa, olov TTEeAéa TAGTAVOS 
/ 

AEevKN alryerpos iTéa* Kab TOL Tepl TavTNS aydio- 

Byrovci ties ws dvcav€ovs: Kal Tov Kaptropopwv 
\ 3 / UA fe) b / \ s 

5é ékatrn mevin Spis. evav&éotatoy b€é... piros 





1 eb0ts Arwapda conj.Sch.; tis add. W.; ebOds ai rapa ris U. 

2 pve: conj. W.; pvera: Ald. 3 4.e. catkins. cf. 3. 3. 8. 

4 wAelw 5h conj. Sch.; xid5n UMVAI.; wAclova U ?. 

5 of. 3. 10. 4. 

5 cuupeuvndta xara tov u.: G evidently had a different 
text; ? cupwepuxdra W. 
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occurs in the autumn after the shedding of the 
leaves, and has from the first a glistening look,! as 
though swelling had taken place, just as if it were 
about to burst into leaves; and it persists through 
the winter till the spring. The filbert after casting 
its fruit produces? its clustering growth,’ which is 
as large as a good-sized grub: several‘ of these grow 
from one stalk, and some call them catkins. Each 
of these is made up of small processes arranged 
like scales, and resembles the cone of the fir, so that 
its appearance is not unlike that of a young green 
fir-cone, except that it is longer and almost of the 
same thickness throughout. This grows through the 
winter (when spring comes, the scale-like processes 
open and turn yellow) ; it grows to the length of three 
fingers, but, when in spring the leaves are shooting, 
it falls off, and the cup-like® fruit-cases of the nut 
are formed, closed all down ® the stalk and corre- 
sponding’ in number to the flowers; and in each ot 
these is a single nut. The case of the lime and 
of any other tree that produces winter-buds needs 
further consideration. 


Of the comparative rate of growth in trees, and of the length oy 
their roots. 


VI. Some trees are quick-growing, some slow. 
Quick-growing are those which grow by the waterside, 
as elm plane abele black poplar willow; (however 
some dispute about the last-named, and consider it 
a slow grower :) and of fruit-bearing trees, silver-fir 
fir oak. Quickest growing of all are . . .2 yew lakara 


” 60a xal hv Ta &vOn conj. W.; 30a xal xara &vOn Ald. 
8 Lacuna in text (Sch.W.). The following list of trees also 
appears to be in confusion, and includes some of both classes. 
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Kal Ndxapa dyyos apxevOos odévdapvos ootpva 
, / / / bd 4 , 
Cuyia perta KrAnOpa aitus avdpaxyrn Kpavela 

, > 4 nn >] > \ A , 
mvEos aypas. Kaptrodopet 8 evOds éXatn TwevKn 

/ : le) 

Titus, KaY OmNALKOVoUY péyeOos AaGBwotD. 

"H 8é avénots Kal 1} Brdotnots Tov pev &AXOV 
GTaKTOS KaTa TOUS TOTOUVS TOY BracTaY, THS S 
éXaTns @piopevn Kal cuveyys Kal dotepov. stav 
yap éx Tov aTEedXexous Ta TPATA cKO, wadw e& 

e 
éxelvou 7 étépa oxiols yiveTal KaTa TOV auUTOV 

/ a? a 

Tpotrov, Kal TOUT adel ToLel KaTa Tracas TAS éT- 

A 2 
Bractyoes. év dé tots aAXots ovd ot GCL KaT 
aAAndoUS TAnVY éri TivwY bAlywv, olovy KoTivou 

¥. wv \ “a \ e eA 
kal Gddrdwv: eye € Kal THde Svadhopay 4 avEnots 
€ 4 

KoWH TavT@Y OoLoLwWs Huépwv TE Kal aypiov’ Ta 

\ \ 9 na A nw 9 
pev yap Kal éx Tod adxpov Tav BracTav Kal éx 

le) / “ 
TOV Trayioyv dvetat, KaOaTrep ALS Poa cUKT 

\ a fe) 
HUppwwos axedov Ta TAcioTa: Ta Oo ex TOD axpou 

\ > > Sf > \ A , \ 9 \ 
pev ovK avinow éx 6 TaY TAAaYyiwY, Kal avTO 
mpowbcitat TO UTapYov, WoTrep Kal TO SAOV oTE- 
ANeYos Kal of axpepoves. oupBaiver 5é TodTO él 
THs Ilepotnfs napvas nal rhs “Hpaxrewtixfs Kat 

a 4 
G\rXwov. daravtwv Sé Tov ToLovTwD eis Ev PUAXOV 
a , 
amoteAeuT@otv ot Bractoi, du 6 Kal evrNOYwS OUK 
\ ¥ 
ériuBracrave: kal avkavetar ph Eyovta apyny. 
\ ce) 
(ouoia dé tpotrov tiva 4 abs—now Kal Tod citov: 





1 xara... BAagrav conj. W.; xara robs rpdrovs (corrected 
to rérovs) kal BAaarovs U; MVP insert rots before Bracrods. 

2 dxelvou... Kara conj. W.; exelvou H érépa aylCera: rd toa 
cal UAld. 


3 &rAAwv: ? dadas W.; I suggest &AAwpy eAaap. 
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(bird-cherry) Valonia oak Phoenician cedar maple 
hop-hornbeam zygia manna-ash alder Aleppo pine 
andrachne cornelian cherry box wild pear. But 
silver-fir fir and Aleppo pine bear fruit from the very 
first, whatever size they have attained. 

While the growth and budding of most trees are 
irregular as regards the position in which the buds 
appear,! the growth and budding of the silver-fir 
follow a regular rule, and its development afterwards 
is also in a regular sequence. For, when the trunk 
first divides, then again from the divided trunk the 
second division? takes place in like manner, and so the 
tree goes on with each fresh formation of buds. In 
other trees not even the knots are opposite to one 
another, except in some few cases, as wild olive and 
others. Here too we find a difference in the 
manner of growth which belongs to all trees alike, 
both cultivated and wild: in some cases the growth 
is from the top of the shoots and also from the side- 
buds,t as in pear pomegranate fig myrtle and the 
majority of trees, one may say: in some cases the 
growth is not from the top, but only from the side- 
buds, and the already existing part is pushed out ® 
further, as is the whole trunk with the upper 
branches. This occurs in the walnut and in the filbert 
as well as in other trees. In all such trees the buds end 
in a single leaf*; wherefore it is reasonable that 
they should not make fresh buds and growth from this 
point, as they have no point of departure. (To a 
certain extent the growth of corn is similar; for it 

4 éerod.. . wAaylwv: 2 ex Tot Kxpov nal ee tay rraylov 
Bracrav. ef. 3. 5. 1. 

5 3.e. grows without dividing. cf. Plin. 16. 100. (of dif- 


ferent trees). 
® gvJAXov perhaps conceals some other word. 
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kal yap ovTos del TH TpowceE TOV UmapxXovTos 
avfdaverat, Kav Ko\0Bwbn Ta hudrda, Kabatrep év 
Tois émiBooKopévois? TAHY OUTOS ye OUK ex TOD 
Trayiov mapapver, cabatep evita TaY yedpoTray.) 
aitn pév ovv duadopa tis av ein BraotHoews 
dpa rai avénoews. 

Baduppita Sé ob haci tives eivar TA dypia bia 
TO guecOar wavTa amo omréppatos, ovK ayav 
opOa@s AéyovTes. evdéyeTas yap Stay éuBioon 
Toppw Kabtévar Tas pitas’ érrei Kal THY AaydvwY 
Ta TOAAA ToUTO TroLel, KaiTrep dcbevéaTeEpa SvTAa 
kal évapyas pudpeva <év> TH yn. Babuppiforatov 
S odv doxei TOV aypiov elvat 7 Tpivos: éXaTn Oe 
Kal tjevKn petpios, émimoXatotatov 5é€ Opavra- 
os Kal Koxkupnréa xal otrodids: adtn 8 éortipv 
@oTTEp aypia KoKKUpnAéa. TadTa pev ovv Kal 
odAuyoppita: o O€ Opavrados ToAdvppitov. cup- 
Baivet 8€ trois adXots Tos py KaTA BADovs Exover, 
Kal ovxX HKioTa éhaTy Kal meven, mpoppifots UIrd 
TOV TVEVLATODV exile. 

Ot pév obv trepi “Apxadiav obtw Aéyovow. 08 
& é« tH “1dns Babuppiforepov édharny Spvds arn’ 
éXaTtTous éxewv Kal evOuppitorépav elvar' Babuppt- 
Coratov dé kal TH KoxKkupnréav Kal tHv “Hpa- 
KNewTiKNY, TAS O€é pilas NeTrTas Kal ioyupas THY 
‘Hpaxrewtixnv, thy dé Koxxupnréav trorupprlor, 
augpo & éeuBiavar Seiv: SvawrAcOpov dé TH 
KokKupnAréav. émimrorAns bé odévdapvov Kal 


1 rod éxdpxovros conj. Sch. from G ; tH drapxovcy Ald. 
2 0d5’: ? obk W. 3 Plin. 16. 127. 
4 éuBidon: cf. 3.6.5; C.P.1. 2.1. 
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also regularly increases by pushing forward of the 
already existing part,! even if the leaves are mutilated, 
as in corn which is bitten down by animals. Corn 
however does not? make side-growths, as some 
leguminous plants do.) Here then we may find a 
difference which occurs both in the making of buds 
and in the making of fresh growth. 

3Some say that wild trees are not deep rooting, 
because they all grow from seed; but this is not a 
very accurate statement. For it is possible that, 
when they are well established,‘ they may send 
their roots down far; in fact even most pot-herbs 
do this, though these are not so strong as trees, and 
are undoubtedly grown from seed planted in the 
ground.® The kermes-oak however seems to be the 
deepest rooting of wild trees; silver-fir and fir are 
only moderately so, and shallowest are joint-fir plum 
bullace (which is a sort of wild plum). The last 
two also have few roots, while joint-fir has many. 
Trees which do not root deep, and especially silver- 
fir and fir, are liable to be rooted up by winds. 

So the Arcadians say. But the people who live 
near Mount Ida say that the silver fir is deeper 
rooting’ than the oak,® and has straighter roots, 
though they are fewer. Also that those which have 
the deepest roots are plum and filbert, the latter 
having strong slender roots, the former having 
many: but they add that both trees must be well 
established to acquire these characters; also that 
plum is very ieee of life. Maple, they say, 

5 évapyas.. : 80G; év add. W. 

§ Bdéous con]. Me Bdéos Ald. 

7 Baboppi(drepov conj. W.; Babuppi(érarov UMVAId. 


8 Proverbial for its hold on the ground ; cf. Verg. Aen. 4. 
441 foll. 
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OrAiyas: THY dé pwediay TrEiovs Kal elvaL TrUKVOp- 
petov Kal Babuppifov. émimodhs 5€ Kal apxevOov 
\ / \ , . \ e A 
Kal Kédpov' kai KAnOpas AETTAS Kal opaneis: 

? b] 4, \ a? > / 
ére & o€vnv: Kal yap tovT émitrodatoppivoy Kal 
3 4 \ \ ¥ > , N 9 
oduyoppifov. Tv 5é ovapv émriTroNaious péev Loxv- 
\ oe \ / \ é 44] AA] de 
pas 0€ Kat Trayelas Kal OvawhECpovs TANVEL 
petpias. Babuppita pév odv kai ov Babvppita 
Ta ToLavT éotiv. 
"A / de a f \ \ 
VII. Asroxovrevtos 0€ Tov atedexXous Ta eV 
addra trav’ ws eitretvy TapaBdacTavet, wAHY édv 
/ A 
ai pitas mpotepoy TYXYwWoL TeTrOVnKUiaL’ TevKN 
dé cal érdrn TeNéws ex pilav avtoetets avaivovTat 
\ b] \ ” 9 n 4 \ oem / 
Kal éay TO axpov émixoTh. cupBaiver dé tdcov 
TL Tept THY éXaTHY GTav yap KoTH 7} KoAOVTOF 
e \ 4 A \ bd \ \ \ a“ 
UTO TVEULATOS 7 Kal ANXAOU TLVOS TEpt TO ELOV 
Tov oTedeyous—Eyer yap péxpt Tivds elov Kal 
4 \ e \ e \ ¢ 4 
dotov Kat op“adov ixavov tot mdotov— Tept- 
huetat pixpov, wirodeéotepoy eis ‘trpos, nal Ka- 
Novo of pev dyhavEw ot dé dudidvar, TO pev 
, f a \ 4 e f 
Ypwpatt pédayv TH Sé oxANpoTHTL irepBadXov, 
éE o8 Tovs KpaTHpas Trotovew ot rept Apxadiav: 
TO d¢ waxos olov av tiyn Td Sévdpov, Sowrep 
dy ioyupotepov Kal éyxvAoTepovy 4 TaxuTEpov. 
cup Baives € Kaxeivo idiov év TavT@ TOVT@ TeEpt 





1 gg. nal dAlyas conj. W.; o¢. nar’ dAlyov UMVAId. 

2 4.e. not very fibrous. 

3 of. Hdt. 6. 37, and the proverb xlrvos rpdxov éxrplBeo bas. 

4 8uarov conj. Scal.; Suocoy Ald. 

5 ixavdov tore wAolov conj. W.; 4 Kal HAlkoy wAeioy Ald.; so 
UH, but with wAojov. 
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has shallow roots and few of them!; but manna-ash 
has more and they are thickly matted and run 
deep; Phoenician cedar and prickly cedar, they say, 
have shallow roots, those of alder are slender and 
‘plain, ? as also are those of beech; for this too has 
few roots, and they are near the surface. Sorb, they 
say, has its roots near the surface, but they are 
strong and thick and hard to kill, though not very 
numerous. Such are the trees which are or are 
not deep-rooting. 


Of the effects of cutting down the whole or part of a tree. 


VII. Almost all trees shoot from the side if the 
trunk is cut down, unless the roots have previously 
been injured ; but fir and silver-fir wither away 3 
completely from the roots within the year, if merely 
the top has been cut off. And there is a peculiar 
thing about the silver-fir; when it is topped or 
broken off short by wind or some other cause 
affecting the smooth part of the trunk—for up to a 
certain height the trunk is smooth knotless and 
plain ‘ (and so suitable for making a ship’s mast °),— 
a certain amount of new growth forms round it, 
which does not however grow much vertically; and 
this is called by some amphauxis® and by others 
ampliphya®; it is black in colour and exceedingly 
hard, and the Arcadians make their mixing-bowls 
out of it; the thickness is in proportion’ to the tree, 
according as that is more or less vigorous and sappy, 
or again according to its thickness. There® is this 
peculiarity too in the silver-fir in the same connexion ; 

6 Two words meaning ‘ growth about,’ 4.¢. callus. 


7 ofov &y conj. W.; olov éav Ald.; Scov &y conj. Scal. 
® Plin. 16. 123. 
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4 4 ed 4 4 = w @ 
Thy €XaTHY OTaY pev yap TIS TOUS Olous aTavTAaS 
adedwov anoxoyyn TO axpov, awoOvnoxet TAXES 
Stav 5é Ta xatwrépw Ta KaTa TO deiov adédy, 
Cj To xaTdXorTov, wept 6 5n Kai n appavkis 
gpuetar. &H Sé Sijrov O74 TO Eyyurov eElvas Kat 
Vopoy, eltep avtapdBAaotov. aAda yap ToUTO 
pev LOtov THS EXaTNS. : 
Péper 5€ Ta pev Ada Tov TE KAapTrOY TOV 
€avT@v kal ta Kat’ émautov érvyivopeva TavTa, 
hvAXov avAos Bractov: Ta Sé cai Bpvov 7 Edtxa- 
Ta 5é wreiw, Kabdrrep | Te WrEedéa Tov Te BoTpUD 
cal To OvNaKades TOTO, Kal cuKH Kal Ta épwa 
Ta TpoatontintovTa Kal ef tives apa TOY TUKOY 
9 A Mv \ , \ 
ohuvGopopodory laws 5&€ tporov twa KapTros 
ovTOS. GAN 7 Hpaxrewriey Kapva Tov tovNov 
Kal 7 ty Tov hotvikodv Koxkov 7 O€ Sadun 
To Botpvov. déper pev Kal 4 xaptrodopos, et 1) 
a ? / / > A 9 \ > \ 
kal Tadoa ANNA ToL yévos TL AUTHS, OV pHV adra 
4 e \ ¥ 4 a 
TAEOV 7 AkapTos, iy by Kal appeva TivEes KaXoOd- 
ow. GAN H TevKn Tov TpoaToTintovTa KUT- 
Tapov. 
ITretora 8¢ ravtwy 4 Spts Tapa tov Kaprov, 
olov thy Te KnKida THY pixkpay Kal THY éTépay 
1 4.e. and so does not, like other trees under like treat- 
ment, put its oak yy into these. cf. C.P. 5.17. 4 
2 Javrav conj. Sch. from G ; abrdy Ald. 
3 The leaf- gall, cf. 2. 8. 3; 3. 14. 1. For rotro ef. 3. 18. 11; 


4. i. 1. 4 Lat. gross. cf. C.P. 5. 1. 8. 
5 viva xapmds conj. Sch.; rid &xapros UAId. 
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when, after taking off all the branches, one cuts off 
the top, it soon dies; yet, when one takes off the 
lower parts, those about the smooth portion of the 
trunk, what is left survives, and it is on this part 
that the amphauxs forms. And plainly the reason 
why the tree survives is that it is sappy and green 
because it has no side-growths.! Now this is peculiar 
to the silver-fir. 


Of other things borne by 7 besides their leaves flowers and 
rur. 

Now, while other trees bear merely their own? 
fruit and the obvious parts which form annually, to 
wit, leaf flower and bud, some bear also catkins or 
tendrils, and some produce other things as well, for 
instance. the elm its ‘cluster’ and the familiar bag- 
like thing,’ the fig both the immature figs which drop 
off and (in some kinds) the untimely figs —though 
perhaps in a sense® these should be reckoned as 
fruit. Again filbert produces its catkin,® kermes-oak 
its scarlet ‘berry,’ and bay its ‘cluster.’® The 
fruit-bearing sort of bay also produces this, or at all 
events? one kind certainly does so; however the 
sterile kind, which some call the ‘male, produces 
it in greater quantity. The fir again bears its ‘tuft, 1° 
which drops off. 

11 The oak however bears more things besides !2 its 
fruit than any other tree; as the small gall }8 and its 


6 of. 3. 3. 8; 3. 5. 5. 

7 of. 3. 16. 1. 4.e. the kermes gall (whence Eng. ‘crimson’). 

® Bérpvov UMVAId., supported by G. and Plin. 16. 120; 
but some editors read Bpvov on the strength of 3. 11. 4. and 


C.P. 2.11. 4. 9 GAAd Tor conj. W.; aAdAd wad Ald. 
10 of.3.3.8n. © Plin. 16. 28. 
12 waoa conj. W., cf. §6; pépe: Ald. Cf Be ee: 
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THY TWITT@ON péerAalvav. Ett O66 cUKApLVabES GAO 
Th} pophdn wAnv oxrnpov Kal dvoKndtaxtop, 
omdviov 6€ TovTO: Kal Etepov aidorwdyn oxéow 
éyov, Tedccovpevov & Ett oKANpoy KaTa THY 
éTavdotaci Kal TeTpuIrnpevoyvy mpocepdepes 
TpOTOY TWA TOUT éaTl Kal Tavpov KEeharh, TreEpt- 
xkatayvipevoy b€ evdo0ev eye wuphvos éXdas 
icopués. . ver 5€ Kal Tov Um’ éviwy KadXovpevov 
midov: TouTo & éatl adatpiov épi@des padaxov 
Tept TUpHvloy OKANPOTEPOY TEhUKOS, @ \YpavTat 
Tpos TOS NVYVOUS’ KalETAL yap KAANBS, WomreEp 
Kal % pédawva Kynxis. ver dé Kal Erepov odarpiov 
KounY éxov, 7 /pev adda axpeiov, cata dé THY 
éapiyny opav ériBamrov YVA® pedLTNP@ Kal Kata 
THY adny Kal KaTa THY yEevoLD. 3 
Ilapadve & évdorépw tis Tov paBdov pacyxa- 
Aidos Erepoyv odatpioy dyioyov } Kal KotdopLayov 
idtov Kal trotkinov: Tovs pev yap eTaverTHKOTAS 
ouanrords emirevnous 7 éTEeaTiypévous exer pwéda- 
vas to 0 ava pécov KoxxoBadés Kat Naptpov: 
avovyomevov 8 éoti pédrav kal érricampov. omdviov 
dé mapapier Kxal AOdpLoy Kicaonpoedés eri 
wrelov. éte & AdXO TOUTOV OTTaMLaiTEpoY mUAXI- 
KOV cupTETLANMEVOY TPOUNKEes ahatpiov. émt Sé 
Tov PvAXOV hve KaTAa THY Pax opatpiov evKOV 
dsavyés VdaTabes, GtTav atradov 7° ToUTO 5é Kal 


1 wupivos éAdas ivopvés conj. W.; wupivos édala elpovpuny 
UMV ; xupiiva éAala eipovdiny Ald. 

2 wep) ruphviov oxAnpdrepov I conj.; wep) xupynvlov oxAnpérnta 
U; xept xupnvlou axdAnpdrepoy M; wepixupynviov aoxAnpdrepov 
VAld. W. prints the reading of U. For widos see Index. 
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other black resinous gall. Again it has another 
growth, like a mulberry in shape, but hard and 
difficult to break ; this however is not common. It 
has also another growth like the penis in shape, 
which, when it is further developed, makes a hard 
prominence and has a hole through it. This to a 
certain extent resembles also a bull’s head, but, when 
split open, it contains inside a thing shaped like the 
stone of an olive.!_ The oak also produces what some 
call the ‘ball’; this is a soft woolly spherical object 
enclosing a small stone which is harder,? and men 
use it for their lamps; for it burns well, as does the 
black gall. The oak also produces another hairy 
ball, which is generally useless, but in the spring 
season it is covered with a juice which is like honey 
both to touch and taste. 

8 Further the oak produces right inside the axil 4 
of the branches another ball with no stalk or else5 
a hollow one ; this is peculiar and of various colours : 
for the knobs which arise on it are whitish or black 
and spotted, while the part between these is brilliant 
scarlet; but, when it is opened, it is black and 
rotten.’ It also occasionally produces a small stone 
which more or less resembles pumice-stone ; also, less 
commonly, there is a leaf-like ball, which is oblong 
and of close texture. Further the oak produces on the 
rib of the leaf a white transparent ball, which is 
watery, when it is young; and this sometimes con- 


3 Plin. 16. 29. 

4 évdorépw... waoxadldos conj. R. Const. ; évrepsdyns rev 
poray paoxardlSas UAld. Plin., l.c., gignunt et alae ramorum 
eius pilulas. 5 4 ins. St. 

6 Plin., /.c., nigra varietate dispersa. 

7 éricanpov; Plin., U.c., has apertis amara inanitas eat, 
whence éxfrixpov conj. Sch, 
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pvas éviote évdov ioyet. Teretovpevov Sé oxrAn- 
puverat KnKidos uiKpas Alas TpoTroV. 

‘H pev oby dpis tocadta épes trapa Tov 
KapTOV. ol yap puKntes amd Tov pilav Kal 
Tapa tas pilas duduevos xowol Kal érépwv eiciv. 
@oavtws 5é nal 7 ikias Kal yap atrn dverat 
Kal év adNols* GXN oOvdev Arrov, OomrEp EdéyOn, 
wreotopopov éativ: et Sé ye 59 Kal’ ‘Hoiodoy 
héper mért Kal peritras, étt wadrrov: dhaiveras § 
ovv Kal o pedtT@dns ovTOs YUAdS ex TOD dépos 
éml ravTn pddtota tpocitev. - pact 5é xal drav 
Kataxav07 yivecOat Aitpov é& adris. TavTa 
fev ovv Lota Tis Spvds. 

VIII. Idvrwv b€, dorep ér€xOn, trav Sév8pov 
as cal’ Exacrov yévos NaBeiv Stadopad wretovs 
eloiv: 1 wey Kon TAcW, 7% Svatpodat TO OAV Kal 
TO Appev, OY TO ev KapTrodopov TO Sé Axaprrov 
eri twwv. év ols 5& dudw xaprodopa To OArU 
KaddKapToTepov Kal modvKapToTepov: mANV 
doot Taita Kadovow appeva, Kadovor yap TIVES. 
mapatAncia & % ToravTn Stadhopa Kal ws Td 
npepov Sinpntat mpos TO aypiov. érépa dé Kat’ 
eldos aAUTOY TOV OopmoyevOv: UTrép wv AeKTéov dua 
cuveupaivovras Kal tas idias pophas TOV pi 
havepav cal yvopipov. 





1 Plin. 16. 31. 4 Hes. Op. 233. 
$ Plin, 16. 16. * Aexréov add. Sch. 
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tains flies: but as it develops, it becomes hard, like a 
small smooth gall. 

Such are the growths which the oak produces as 
well as its fruit. For as for the fungi! which grow 
from the roots or beside them, these occur also 
in other trees. So too with the oak-mistletoe ; 
for this grows on other trees also. However, apart 
from that, the oak, as was said, produces more things 
than any other tree; and all the more so if, as 
Hesiod? says, it produces honey and even bees; 
however, the truth appears to be that this honey-like 
juice comes from the air and settles on this more 
than on other trees. They say also that, when the 
oak is burnt, nitre is produced from it. Such are 
the things peculiar to the oak. 


Of ‘male’ and ‘female’ in trees: the oak as an example of 
this and other differences. 


VIII. * Taking, as was said, all trees according to 
their kinds, we find a number of differences. Com- 
mon to them all is that by which men distinguish 
the ‘male’ and the ‘female,’ the latter being fruit- 
bearing, the former barren in some kinds. In those 
kinds in which both forms are fruit-bearing the 
‘female’ has fairer and more abundant fruit; how- 
ever some call these the ‘male’ trees—for there 
are those who actually thus invert the names. 
This difference is of the same character as that 
which distinguishes the cultivated from the wild tree, 
while other differences distinguish different forms of 
the same kind; and these we must discuss,* at the 
same time indicating the peculiar forms, where these 
are not® obvious and easy to recognise. 


5 uh conj. St.; unre Ald. H. 
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Apvos 8) yévn—tavtny yap padorta Siatpodat 

\ , > \ \ \ 4 A \ ° ] 
Kat évtot ye evOus THhv pév Huepov KaNodat THv 6 
aypiav ov TH yAUKUTHTL TOD KapTrod StatpodvTes: 
€mel yAvKUTaTOs ye Oo THS Hyyov, tavTnv & 
? / A P A aA 9 a Pd 
aypiay totovow ad\AA TH pwaddov ey Tois épya- 
cipors piecOar Kal Tro Evrov eye RetoTepor, 
Thy b€ dyyov tpaxv Kal év toils opevois—yéevn 
fev ovv of pev tétTapa motodow ot dé révte. 
dtadAatTovet 5 évia Tots ovopacty, olov Thy Tas 
yAuceias hépovaay oi pev juepida Kadovvtes of 
& érupodpuv. opoiws S€ cal én’ drAdrwv. as 8 
ovv ot wept Thy "ISnv Siatpotar, Tad éoti Ta eidn- 
npepls aiyikow traTUdUAXOS Pyyos dridAotos: 
1 e \ > , fe) UA \ 4 
ot 5 evOUdXAOLOY KaXODoLWW. KdpTi“a péev TavTA: 
yauxotata S€ Ta THs hyyod, xabdrep eipnras, 
cal Sevtepov Ta THs nuepioos, éreita THs WAaTU- 
pvAXou, Kal Tétaprov 7 aridAotos, éoxatov Se 
kal mixpotatov 4 alyiiwy. ody dmaca Se 
yAuKeEtat ev Tois yéveow GAN éviote Kal TiKpat, 

, e / , \ \ a 

xkabarep 4 dnyos. Stadépovaor 8€ Kal Tots 
peyéOeot Kal Tois oxXnpact Kal Tois Ypwpmact 

A lA ¥ \ ef N \ 
Ttav Bardvev. idsov b€ Eyovow fh Te pyyos Kat 
 adidrotos: auhorepar yap tapanwOdlovow év 
Tols appect KaXoupévois €F axpwv Tav Baddvov 
e , e \ a / e \ \ 
éxaTépwOev, ai pev pos TO Keduder ai Sé pos 





1 Plin. 16. 16 and 17. 
* See Index, Spis and juepts. Fmepls, lit. ‘cultivated oak.’ 
3 Plin. 16. 20. 
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1Take then the various kinds of oak; for in this 
tree men recognise more differences than in any 
other. Some.simply speak of a cultivated and a wild 
kind, not recognising any distinction made by the 
sweetness of the fruit ; (for sweetest is that of the 
kind called Valonia oak, and this they make the wild 
kind), but distinguishing the cultivated kind by its 
growing more commonly on tilled land and having 
smoother timber, while the Valonia oak has rough 
wood and grows in mountain districts. Thus some 
make four kinds, others five. They also in some 
cases vary as to the names assigned; thus the kind 
which bears sweet fruit is called by some hemeris, 
by others ‘true oak.’ So too with other kinds. 
However, to take the classification given by the 
people of Mount Ida, these? are the kinds: hemers 
(gall-oak), atgilops (Turkey-oak), ‘broad-leaved’ oak 
(scrub oak), Valonia oak, sea-bark oak, which some 
call ‘straight-barked’ oak. °All these bear fruit ; 
but the fruits of Valonia oak are the sweetest, as has 
been said ; second to these those of hemeris (gall-oak), 
third those of the ‘broad-leaved’ oak (scrub oak), 
fourth sea-bark oak, and last atgzlops (Turkey. 
oak), whose fruits are very bitter. * However the 
fruit is not always sweet in the kinds specified as 
such 5; sometimes it is bitter, that of the Valonia oak 
for instance. There are also differences in the size 
shape and colour of the acorns. Those of Valonia 
oak and sea-bark oak are peculiar; in both of these 
kinds on what are called the ‘male’ trees the acorns 
become stony at one end or the other; in one kind 
this hardening takes place in the end which is 


‘ Plin. 16. 19-21. 
5 ody... évlore conj. W.; text defective in Ald. H. 
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avuTn TH capi. Sv 6 Kal adaipeBévtwv Suora 
ylveTat KoLA@paTa Tots emt TOV Swowv. 

Avadépovat S€ nal rots pUAXNOLS Kal TOis oTEAE- 
Xeoe Kat Tois Evdous wal TH Ody mop. 7 pev 
yap npepis ovx opOoduns ovdé Neila ovde paxpa: 
Tepixopos yap  huteta cal émectpampévn Kal 
Todupdoxanros, wate o6Hdn nal Bpaxeiay yive- 
cau: to Oe EvNOY ioxupov pév acbevéotepov Sé 
Ths dyyod: TrovTo yap toxupoTatov Kal acaTé- 
oTaTov. ovK opboduns dé ovd aitn addAN Frrov 
re THS Nuepldos, TO Oé oTéAEYOS TAYUTATOV, DOTE 
kal thy SAnv popdny Bpaxeiav elvar' Kat yap 
h puteta Tepixopos Kal tTavTn Kal ov«K eis opOov. 
n 8€ aiyitow opOoduéotatroy nal inpndoTtarov 
kal NeoTaTov Kat TO EVAOV Eis KOS laoyupoTaTov. 
ov dvetas Sé év Tois épyacipos 7) oTravios. 

‘H && wAatigvaAros Sevtepov opPodvla Kat 
penne, mpos Se THY xpelav THY oiKxodopeKny xel- 
pestov peta THY ddLpAocov, hadAov bé Kal eis TO 
kaiew kat avOpaxevew, @oTep Kal TO THS a- 
droiov, kal Opurndéotatov pet exeivnv 4 yap 
Ghiprouos Tayv pev Eyer TO oTédreXOS Yadbvov Sé 
Kat Kotdov éav éyn maXos ws él TO ToAdv, Se 
0 Kal aypetov els TAS oiKodomds: ere Sé onTreTaL 
TayicTa’ Kal yap évuypov éote TO Sévdpov’ bu’ b 
Kat KotAn yiveta. gaat bé tives od éyxapduoy 
elvat povn. éyouctw ws Kal KepavvoBAnTES 
adrTat povat yivovtay xaitrep trpos ovK Exovoat 


1 4.e, at the ‘top’ end ; mpds: ? év, mpds being repeated by 
mistake, 
2 (éwy MSS.; wav conj. Palm. 3 Plin. 16, 22. 
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attached to the cup, in the other in the flesh itself.! 
Wherefore, when the cups are taken off, we find a 
cavity like the visceral cavities in animals.” 

8 There are also differences in leaves trunk timber 
and general appearance. Hemeris (gall-oak) is not 
straight-growing nor smooth nor tall, for its growth 
is very leafy * and twisted, with many side-branches, 
so that it makes a low much-branched tree : its timber 
is strong, but not so strong as that of the Valonia 
oak, for that is the strongest and the least liable to 
rot. This ® kind too is not straight-growing, even less 
so than the hemeris (gall-oak), but the trunk is very 
thick, so that the whole appearance is stunted ; for 
in growth this kind too is very leafy * and not erect. 
The aigilops (Turkey oak) is the straightest growing 
and also the tallest and smoothest, and its wood, cut 
lengthways, is the strongest. It does not grow on 
tilled land, or very rarely. 

The ‘ broad-leaved ’ oak (scrub oak) ® comes second 
as to straightness of growth and length of timber to 
be got from it, but for use in building it is the worst 
next after the sea-bark oak, and it is even poor wood 
for burning and making charcoal, as is also that of 
the sea-bark oak, and next after this kind it is the 
most worm-eaten. For the sea-bark oak has a thick 
trunk, but it is generally spongy and hollow when 
it is thick; wherefore it is useless for building. 
Moreover it rots very quickly, for the tree contains 
much moisture; and that is why it also becomes 
hollow ; and some say that it is the only’ oak which 
has no heart. And some of the Aeolians say that 
these are the only oaks which are struck by light- 


‘ i.e. of bushy habit. § airy conj. Sch.; adr) UAld. 
6 Plin. 16. 23 and 24. ? pdvp conj. St.; udm Ald. H. 
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a > / 4 > Q\ N A e \ “ 
tav Aioréwy tives, ode Wpos TA tEepa YKpa@vTas 
tois EvAots. KaTa pev ov ta EvAa Kal Tas 
4 \ ? , ¢ , 
bras popdas ev Tovtos at dvagopai. 

Kyxidas 5€ mavra déper ta yévn, povn 6é els 
Ta Séppara xpnoiunv 7 nyepis. 1 S€ TIS airyi- 
AwTOs Kal THs WAaTUPvAXOU TH pev Gres Trapo- 
pola TH THs Hpepidos, TWAHY NevoTépa, aypeios Sé. 
dépes Kat thy érépay Thy pédratvav 7 Ta epta 
Bamrovow. 6 dé Kadovot tives dacKkov Spovov 

a e , e > f / / \ N 
Tots paxtots 7 alythorr povn eper TodLov Kal 
Tpaxv' Kal yap mwnxXvaiov KaTaxpepavvuTas, 
xabamrep tpvxyos SBoviov paxpov. gvetar 5é 
TovTo é€k Tov dAoLtovd Kal ovK éx THS KopvYNS 
50ev 4 Bdravos, ov8 é& ofOarpod adr éx Tod 
TAayiov Tav avobev Slwv. 1 8 aridrotos éeri- 
perav TovTO due Kal Bpaxe. 

Oi pév ovv éx tis “Idns obtws Statpodotv. oi 
dé mept Maxedoviay téttapa yévn Trovodow, 
érupodpuv 4) Tas yAvKelas, wNaTUpVAXOY 7) Tas 
mixpas, pyyov 7) Tas oTpOYyyUNaS, dompww? TavTHY 
Sé of ev dxaptrov drAwWs ot Sé hadAov Tov Kaptrov, 
C4 \ > Ld Lo \ e7 / 
ote pyndev eobiew Coov mrnv bos, Kal TavTHV 
Stav évépav pn eyn° Kal TA TOAAA AapBavecOar 
Tepixeparaia. poxOnpa dé nal ta Evra: Tede- 


1 Plin. 16. 26. 

2 pdonev... faxios conj. Sch. (parlors Salm.) : pdoxos 8n010s 
Tois Bpaxelas UP, ; pdoxoyv duolws Trois Bpayxios Ald.H, Plin. 
16. 33, cf. 12. 108; Diosc. 1. 20; Hesych. 5.U. oadoKos. 

3 tpaxd conj. W.; Bpaxt UP. kopuyns. cf. 3. 6. 1. 
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ning, although they are not lofty; nor do they use 
the wood for their sacrifices. Such then are the 
differences as to timber and general appearance. 

1 All the kinds produce galls, but only hemeris 
(gall-oak) produces one which is of use for tanning 
hides. That of aigilops (Turkey-oak) and that of the 
‘broad-leaved’ oak (scrub oak) are in appearance 
like that of hemeris (gall-oak), but smoother and use- 
less. This also produces the other gall, the black 
kind, with which they dye wool. The substance 
which some call tree-moss and which resembles rags? 
is borne only by the aigilops (Turkey-oak) ; it is grey 
and rough 3 and hangs down for a cubit’s length, like 
a long shred of linen. This grows from the bark and 
not from the knob‘ whence the acorn starts; nor 
does it grow from an eye, but from the side of the 
upper boughs. The sea-bark oak also produces this, 
but it is blackish ® and short. 

Thus the people of Mount Ida distinguish. But 
the people of Macedonia make four kinds, ‘ true-oak,’ 
or the oak which bears the sweet acorns, ‘ broad- 
leaved’ oak (scrub oak), or that which bears the 
bitter ones, Valonia oak, or that which bears the 
round ones, and aspris® (Turkey-oak); ‘the last- 
named some say is altogether without fruit, some 
say it bears poor fruit, so that no animal eats it 
except the pig, and only he when he can get no 
others, and that after eating it the pig mostly 
gets an affection of the head. The wood is also 
wretched ; when hewn with the axe it is altogether 


5 éxf{ueday rovTo pve: conj. Scal.; emi. trovro gucer U; em 
peAlay rovTo gies MVAId. 

6 See Index. 7 Plin. 16. 24. 

8 wepixepadalg : apparently the name of a disease. 
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KnOévta pev SAWS aypeia’ KaTapHyvuTat yap Kal 
Staines: amedéxnta 5é Berrtiw, Ov & Kal odTw 
xpavrar. pmoxOnpa Sé Kal eis Kadow Kal els 
2 , > a \ ig e ” A \ 
avOpaxeiav: aypetos yap SAws o avOpak da TO 
anoav Kal omwOnpifey mArnv Tois yadKedou. 
Tovtols 5é Xpnoymerepos TOY aAdwv Sid yap Td 
atroa Bévyva bat, Stay ravantat dbyawpevos, ddrALyos 
avanrioxetat. [To d€ THS adtdAOlov ypHotpov Eis 
tous afovas povoy Kal Ta ToLadTa.]| Spuos pev 
ovv TavTas Trotovat Tas idéas. 
IX. Tov &€ ddAdAwv Adtrovs: Kal oyedov ta 
A le 4 \ , 4 
ye Acta Ta Statpovot dapper Kat Onret, xaOarep 
elpntat, TAnY OAiyov av é€oTt Kal 7 TevKN’ 
TEVKNS yap TO Mev Hwepov Trovovat TO 6 ayptor, 
fo > 9 , A , A \ b , 
ths § aypias Svo0 yévn: Karodar 5é tH peév ldaiav 
Thv 5¢ Tapadiav’ TovTwy &é opSotépa Kab paxpo- 
/ \ 4 v U4 e 93 / 
Tépa Kal TO PvAXOV éxovca TraxXUTEpov n Idaia, 
‘N 4 4 > Ul e 
To 6€ hvAXNOV AeEeTTTOTEpOY Kal apevnvOTEpoY 7 
Taparia kat eLoTepov Tov drotov Kal ets Ta 
Sépuata xpynouov. n bé étépa ov. Kal Tov 
oTpoBitwyv o pev THS Tapadias oTpoyyUAos TE 
kal StaxdoKxav taxéws, 0 5€ THs ‘ldaias paxpo- 
Tepos Kal yAwpos Kal ArTOv YdoKwY ws av 
aypi@tepos: TO dé EvrAOY iayYupoTEpoY TO Tis 
mapadtas: Set yap nal tas Tovattas Stadopas 





1 Plin. 16, 23. 

27d dé... roadra: this sentence seems out of place, as 
G&AlpAotos was not one of the ‘ Macedonian’ oaks mentioned 
above (Sch. ). 
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useless, for it breaks in pieces and falls asunder ; 
if it is not hewn with the axe it is better, where- 
fore they so use it. JIt is even wretched for 
burning and for making charcoal; for the charcoal 
is entirely useless except to the smith, because it 
springs about and emits sparks. But for use in the 
smithy it is more serviceable than the other kinds, 
since, as it goes out when it ceases to be blown, little 
of it is consumed. *% The wood of the sea-bark oak 
is only useful for wheel-axles and the like purposes. 
Such are the varieties of the oak® which men 
make out. 


Of the differences in firs. 


IX. ‘The differences between other trees are fewer; 
for the most part men distinguish them merely 
according as they are ‘male’ or ‘ female,’ as has been 
said, except in a few cases including the fir ; for in this 
tree they distinguish the wild and the cultivated 5 
kinds, and make two wild kinds, calling one the ‘fir 
of Ida’ (Corsican pine *®) the other the ‘fir of the 
sea-shore’ (Aleppo pine); of these the former is 
straighter and taller and has thicker leaves,’ while 
in the latter the leaves are slenderer and weaker, 
and the bark is smoother and useful for tanning 
hides, which the other is not. Moreover the cone of 
the seaside kind is round and soon splits open, while 
that of the Idaean kind is longer and green and 
does not open so much, as being of wilder character. 
The timber of the seaside kind is stronger,—for one 
must note such differences also between trees of the 

7 T. describes xpivos opidat, and peAAddpus in 3. 16, 
geddAds in 3.17. 1. 

+ Plin. 16. 43. 5 Stone pine. See Index. 

6 Plin. 16. 48. 7 @yarov W. conj.; tAov UMVP. 
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NapPaverv TOV ovyyevav: yvopipor yap bia THY 
pelav. 

? U \ \ 4 C4 v 

OpOotepov 5é Kat tmaxvTEpov, WortreEp eltropev, 
n \éaia, cal mpos TovTots miTTwdéaTEpOV SAWS TO 

, , \ lé \ 4 
devdpor, pedavTépa, dé mitry Kal prunut epg Kal 
AeTTTOTEpA Kal edadertépa, Grav yf opr’ éyrn- 

aA A 
Geica Sé xetpwv éxBaiver dud TO Todvy éxeLv TOV 
éppov. éoixace & amep ovrot Statpovdow ovomacty 
idtors ot AAXNOL SOvatpety Te Appevr Kal Onree. 
act & ot wept Maxedoviay nal dxaprov tt yévos 
Srws elvar Tevens, Kal TO wev Appev Bpayvrepov 
Te kal oxAnpodvAdotepov, TO Sé OAAV evpnKé- 
oTepov, Kal Ta PvAAA ALTTAapa Kai amanda Kal 
KekAteva pwanrov éyerv’ Ere Sé ta Evra THs pev 
dppevos mepipntpa cal oxAnpa Kal év tais 
3 la / “a \ , ? \ XN 
épyaciais otpepopmeva, THS Se Onreias evepya Kat 
adoTpaRy cal padaxorepa. 

N 4 e / A 

Lyedov Sé xown tus 4» Svahopda wavtav Tav 
’ ; a e ee t , e 
appévov Kal OnreEL@v, ws of VAOTOMOL haciv. aTrav 
yap TO adppev TH TeAeKHTE Kal Bpayutepov Kal 
emecTpappevoy padXov cal duvaepydtepov Kal TO 
Ypwopats pedavrepov, TO dé OnArAV edynxéotepor 
éret kal THv alyioa THY KaXoupévynv H OnrELA TIS 
mevns exer ToUTO & éotl TO éyxapdiov avtijs: 

1 guyyevay conj. R. Const.; dyyelwy UAld.; eyyelww MV 
mBas. 

2 yv@pimot conj. R. Const.; yvdpimuos UAId.H.; yvdpma 
conj. W. 

3 6p0érepov conj. R. Const.; ofdrepov UMVAId. 

+ weravrépa... ebwderrépa conj. W.; meAdvrepar St alrry 


wal yAuKbrepa: nal Aewrdrepat Kal ebwdéorepar UMV; pedavrépa 
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same kind, since it is by their use that the different 
characters are recognised.? 

The Idaean kind is, as we have said, of straighter § 
and stouter growth, and moreover the tree is 
altogether more full of pitch, and its pitch is blacker 
sweeter thinner and more fragrant* when it is 
fresh ; though, when it is boiled, it turns out 
inferior,> because it contains so much watery matter. 
However it appears that the kinds which these 
people distinguish by special names are distinguished 
by others merely as ‘male’ and ‘female.’ The 
people of Macedonia say that there is also a kind of 
fir which bears no fruit whatever, in which the 
‘male’® (Aleppo pine) is shorter and has harder 
leaves, while the ‘female’ (Corsican pine) is taller 
and has glistening delicate leaves which are more 
pendent. Moreover the timber of the ‘male’ kind 
has much heart-wood,’ is tough, and warps in joinery 
work, while that of the ‘female’ is easy to work, 
does not warp,® and is softer. 

This distinction between ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
may, according to the woodmen, be said to be common 
to all trees. Any wood of a ‘male’ tree, when one 
comes to cut it with the axe, gives shorter lengths, 
is more twisted, harder to work, and darker in 
colour; while the ‘female’ gives better lengths. 
’ For it is the ‘female’ fir which contains what is 
called the aigis®; this is the heart of the tree; the 


8é Kal yAuxutépa Kal Aewrorépa nal ebwderrépa Ald. Aewrorépa, 
? less viscous. | 

5 cf. 9.2.5; Plin. 16. 60. 6 Plin. 16. 47. 

? wepluntpa conj. R. Const.: so Mold. explains ; xepiphrpra 
UMV. cf. 3.9. 6. 

8 gorpaBi conj. R. Const.; ebarpabh Ald. 

Y alylda: cf. 5. 1.9; Plin. 16. 187. 
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aittov Sé Ott amrevxotépa Kai Hrrov Evdados Kal 
NecoTépa Kal evxTeavwtépa. ryiverar 5é ev Tots 
péyeBos Exyovot tav bévdpwv, dtav éxtecovtTa TeEpL- 
a \ 
camTh TA NEVKA TA KUKAW. TOUTWY yap TEpt- 
, A 
apelévtwy nal xatarepbeions THs pwntpas éx 
TavTns TevEKaTaL gate Sé edypouy apPddpa Kat 
Via N\ e \ ” \ 
ANeTTTOivov. 6 be ot meph Thy Idny dgdoupyot 
Kanoval SUKIV, TO Eruytyvomevov ev Tails TevKats, 
épuOporepov tiv xpotay Ths Sados, év Tols appeoiv 
date wadrov: duvawdes 5é TOTO Kal ovK det Sados 
2Q\ , 9 > 93 an 9 \ fe , 
ovde KaleTat AXN aTroTNSG amo TOU TUpoS. 
) / a 
Tlevans pev ody tadrta yevn trovodow, fmepov 
A / 
Te Kal dyptov, Kal THs aypias appevd Te Kal 
\ 
Onrevav kal tTpitny Thy axaprrov. ot Sé wept THv 
9 , # \ ” , # \ 
Apxadiay obte tiv dxaptov Aéyouciy ovTE THY 
C4 / 3 \ / * , \ \ \ 
HMEpov TrevKnv, AAG TiTUY Elva hace Kal yap TO 
/ om 
aoTérexvos éuhepéctatov eivar TH Witvi Kal exeuv 
Thv te NerToTHTA Kal TO méyeOos Kat év Tais 
\ \ 4 fo 
épyaciars tavTo 70 EvAov: TO yap THs TevKns Kal 
, 
TaXvTEpov Kat NeLvoTEepovy Kal ipnrOTEpov elvac: 
4 A \ 
Kai Ta PUANA THY pev TevKNY Exe TOAAA Kal 
\ N , N / \ \ 4 
AUTapa Kat Babéa Kal KexALpéva, THY O€é TiTUY 
, 

Kal THY Kwvopopov TavTHy dria TE Kal avYpwoé- 
\ / a LA \ , 
oTepa Kal TeppixoTa paddrov: <audw de Tpiyo- 
gudr\a.> ere S¢ tTHv wirtay éudepeotépay Tis 





1 ebxreavwrépa: ebxtndovwrépa conj. R. Const. eof. 5. 1.9: 


but text is supported by Hesych. s.v. iduxrdavoy. 
2 T omit «al before 7a KdKAg@. 
3 Plin. 16, 44. 
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reason being that it is less resinous, less soaked with 
pitch, smoother, and of straighter grain.1_ This asgis 
is found in the larger trees, when, as they have fallen 
down, the white outside part? has decayed; when 
this has been stripped off and the core left, it is 
cut out of this with the axe; and it is of a good 
colour with fine fibre. However the substance 
which the torch-cutters of Mount Ida call the ‘ fig,’ 3 
which forms in the fir and is redder in colour than 
the resin, is found more in the ‘ male’ trees; it has 
an evil smell, not like the smell of resin, nor will it 
burn, but it leaps away from the fire. 

4Such are the kinds of fir which they make out, 
the cultivated and the wild, the latter including the 
‘male’ and the ‘female’ and also the kind which 
bears no fruit. However the Arcadians say that 
neither the sterile kind nor the cultivated is a fir, 
but a pine; for, they say, the trunk closely resembles 
the pine and has its slenderness, its stature, and the 
same kind® of wood for purposes of joinery, the 
trunk of the fir being thicker smoother and taller ; 
moreover that the fir has many leaves, which are 
glossy massed together® and pendent, while in the 
pine and in the above-mentioned cone-bearing tree’ 
the leaves are few and drier and stiffer; though in 
both the leaves are hair-like.’ Also, they say, the 
pitch of this tree is more like that of the pine; for 


4 ravra yévn conj. R. Const. from G; ravrd ye UMVAId.; 
Plin. 16. 45-49. 

5 raird conj. W.; abrd Ald. 

5 Babéa: dacéa con). R. Const. cf. 3. 16. 2. 

7 4.e. the cultivated wevxy (so called). T. aie this peri- 
phrasis to avoid begging the question of the nam 

® Budo 5e rpix. ins. here by Sch.; in MSS. and Ald. the 
words occur in § 5 after mitradéarepov. 
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miTvos: Kai yap TY mituy exe oMynY Te Kat 
Tixpav, Gomep Kat Ty Kevopopo, THY dé mrevienu 
evodn Kat Todd. pverat 5 év pev TH ‘Apeadta 
i) mitus odin mept dé thy "Hrciav roAXy. ovat 
pev ouv oho T@ yéevet Stapgua Aytobow. 

“H 8€ aitus Boxei Tis TevKns Kal Staddpery T@ 
AuTrapwTépa Te Elvat wat Aer ropuAXoT Epa Kal TO 

péryeBos éXdtTav Kal rTov opbopuns: Ere O€ Tov 
K@VOY EXdTTw héper Kat TreppixoTa paddov Kat 
TO “a vov TiTT@OETTE POV" Kal Ta guna hevKoTepa 
Kat opovorepa 7H eddy xal TO GAov devia. 
Ssapopay o Exel Kal TaUTHY peyadnv 7 pos THY 
meveny’ TEVKNY [ev yap émexavdeta ov TOV pivov 
ouK avaBracrdvew, THY mituv dé haci tives ava- 
Bracraven, Gomep xai év AéoBo epmrpnadevros 
Tou Tuppaicy Gpous Tov TiTUwMdoUS. voornpa bé 
tals TEVKALS TOLoUTOD TL Aéyouer oupPaivery ot 
mept THY “Léqy @aoT, Stay BN povov TO eyed pdvov 
ara Kal TO &w Tod aredexous évdadov yevnrat, 
THVLKavTA Gonep amomviryes Gat. TouTo € avTo- 
parov cup Baiver be euTpodiay TOU devdpov, OS dy 
TEs elxdo vey” SXov yap yiveras Sas* tepi peév odv 
THY TeEvKNV idtov ToUTO ma0os. 

"EXatn o cotiv 1) méev appyv 7) be Onreva, bia 
gopas 8 exoura Tots purrous- ofvTepa yap Kai 
KEVTNTLKOT EPA, Ta TOU appevos Kal émeo Tpappeva 
Harrop, Oe’ 6 Kal oUNOTEpoV TH oypeu paiverar 76 
dévdpov drov. Kal TO Evho- AevKoTEpov yap xal 
paraxwrepoy kal evepyéstepov TO THs Ondetas Kal 


— 


: 5 reepey conj. R. Const. from G ; wixpdy VAld. 
2 nal tavrny peydAny wpds conj. Sch.; «al rhv wey. xpds 
OUMYV; peydany mpds Ald, 
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in the pine too it is scanty and bitter,! as in this 
other cone-bearing tree, but in the fir it is fragrant 
and abundant. Now the pine is rare in Arcadia, 
but common in Elis. The Arcadians then dispute 
altogether the nomenclature. 

The pine appears to differ also from the fir in 
being glossier and having finer leaves, while it is 
smaller in stature and does not grow so straight ; 
also in bearing a smaller cone, which is stiffer and 
has a more pitchy kernel, while its wood is whiter, 
more like that of the silver-fir, and wholly free from 
pitch. And there is another great difference? 
between it and the fir; the fir, if it is burnt down 
to the roots, does not shoot up again, while the 
pine, according to some, will do so; for instance 
this happened in Lesbos,’ when the pine-forest of 
Pyrrha‘ was burnt. The people of Ida say that the 
fir is liable to a kind of disease ;—when not only the 
heart but the outer part of the trunk becomes glutted 5 
with pitch, the tree then is as it were choked. This 
happens of its own accord through the excessive 
luxuriance of the tree, as one may conjecture ; for 
it all turns into pitch-glutted wood. This then is an 
affection peculiar to the fir. 

‘The silver-fir is either ‘male’ or ‘female,’ and 
has differences in its leaves’; those of the ‘male’ 
are sharper more needle-like and more bent ; where- 
fore the whole tree has a more compact appearance. 
There are also differences in the wood, that of the 
‘female’ being whiter softer and easier to work, 


5 - AéoBy conj. W. from G, and Plin. 16. 46; es AdoBov 
‘ On the W. of Lesbos, modern Caloni, ef. 2.2.6; Plin. dc. 


5 of. 1. 6.1; Plin. 16. 44. 
6 Plin. 16. 48. 7 of. 1. 8. 2, 
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TO SXOV oTéhEXos eUNKEaTEpoV’ To 6€ Tov \appe- 
vos TOLKLNOTEPOV Kab TAXUTEPOV Kat oKAnpoTepov 
Kat TepiunTpov padXov Shas dé pavdorepov THY 
Gypuv. év 6é TO KOO {7 pev Tov dppevas éoTe 
Kapva oda emt TOU axpou, 1? dé THs Onretas 
dheos ovdey, os OL éx Maxedovias Edeyov. | ever de 
mTEpuyas TO purrov Kal én’ édarrov, @ WOTE THY 
5Anv poppy elvas Joroeidh Kal Tapopovoy | pa- 
Mota Tais Bovwrtiats KUvEaLs" TUKVOY dé odTas 
@OTE pare xeova Stiévar un? verov. brwWs b€ Kal 
Th Owes 70 devd pov KaNov’ xa yap r) Brdornoes 
idta Tes, OOTED elpntat, Tapa Tas dddas kar povn 
Tagw é éyouca: T@ 5é peyeOer péya Kat modu TIS 
TEVKNS ebpnuéarepov. 

Aragéper dé nal Kata TO Evhov ov px pov" TO 
pev yap THS edarns ivddes Kat paaxov Kal Kov- 
gov, to S€ THs evens dqdades Kal Bapv Kal 
TapKw@déoTEpov. btous 8é exer TAELOUS wey ” 
TEvKY TKANPOTEPOUS S° q édary, oxedov dé may- 
TOV OS eiTrety oKdnporépous, TO dé Evdov pada- 
KOTEPOV. dhs 5é of 6804 wWuKvotator Kat JOTEpew- 
TATOL povov ov Stadhaveis érdrns Kal mevnns Kat 
TO Xp@pate Sadades Kai padora didpopor ToD 
Ednov, paid. dov "88 THs edarns. exe bé, & Oomep 1 
TEVKN THY airyida, Kal H éAdTN TO AEUKOY NOVTTOV 





1 xaxdbrepov conj. W.; waardérepov Ald. 

? Plin. 16. 48 and 49. 3 For the tense see Intr. p. xx. 

4 pdAdoy, t.e. the leafy shoot. Sch. considers @vAAov to 
be corrupt, and refers the following description to the cone ; 
W. marks a lacuna after @dAAov. Pliny, l.c., seems to have 
read pvAAov, but does not render xa) éx’ ZAarroy. . . xuvéats. 
The words xa) én’ Aarrov can hardly be sound as they stand. 
For the description of the foliage cf. 1. 10. 5 
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while the whole trunk is longer; that of the ‘ male’ 
is less of a uniform colour thicker! and harder, has 
more heart-wood, and is altogether inferior in appear- 
ance. In the cone? of the ‘male’ are a few seeds at 
the apex, while that of the ‘female,’ according to 
what the Macedonians said,’ contains none at all. 
The foliage* is feathered and the height dispropor- 
tionate so that the general appearance of the tree 
is dome-like,® and closely resembles the Boeotian 
peasant’s hat®; and it is so dense that neither snow 
nor rain penetrates it. And in general the tree has 
a handsome appearance ; for its growth is somewhat 
peculiar, as has been said, compared with the others, 
it being the only one which is regular, and in stature 
it is large, much taller than the fir. 

7 There is also not a little difference in the wood: 
that of the silver-fir is fibrous ® soft and light, that of 
the fir is resinous heavy and more fleshy. The fir 
has more knots,® but the silver-fir harder ones; 
indeed they may be said to be harder than those of 
any tree, though the wood otherwise is softer. And 
in general the knots of silver-fir and fir are of the 
closest and most solid !° texture and almost !! trans- 
parent: in colour they are like resin-glutted wood, 
and quite different from the rest of the wood; and 
this is especially so}? in the silver-fir. And just as 
the fir has its aigis,8 so the silver-fir has what is 


8 GoA0e139 conj. Scal.; @nAoe:dq U (erased) ; Ondoedes MV; 
ut concameratum imitetur G3 ? GoAcoe:dz ; in Theocr. 15, 39. 
@oAla seems to be a sun-hat. 

6 «uvéas : cf. Hesych. s.v. xuvi Borwrla, apparently a hat 
worn in the fields. 


ef. Duke 7. ® of. 5.1. 5. ® of. 5. 1. 6. 
10 cf, 5. 1. 6, xeparddeis. 11 od ins. Sch. 
12 uaAAov de conj. W.; paddAov # Ald. 13 of, 3. 9. 3. 
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KanXovpevov, olov avtiatpodoy TH aiytde, TARY TO 
\ \ e S > \ ¥ 6 \ N v 5 6 
peey AEUKOV 7 auyls EVUXYPWS OLA TO EVOGOOD. 
muxvoy 6€ Kal NevKOY yivetat Kal KadOov ex TOV 
mpecButépov on Sévdpwv: adda oTrdvioy TO 

/ \ A \ / b4 e 4 A 
Xpynotov, TO O€ Tuxov Sainrés, EE ob Ta TE TOV 
Cwypadwv mivaKia Totovet Kal Ta ypapparteia TH 
ToANd: TAO éaTrovoac péva €x TOD BeATiovos. 

Oi 6é wept "Apxadiavy apudotepa Karodow 
aiyiéa Kal thy THS TedKNS Kal THY THS éXNdTNS, 
kad elvat tAcio THY THS éEAdTHS AAAG KAANO THY 
THS TevKNS’ ElvaL yap THS pev ENATNS TOAAHY TE 
kal relay Kal muKvyv, THS b€ TevKNS OALYNV, THY 
pévtoe ovcav ovroTépav Kal ioxupotépay Kal TO 
4 4 2 \ @ > 7 aA > 7&7 
OXOV KANALW. OUVTOL MEV OUY EOLKAGL TOLS OvOoLact 
Stadwveiy. 4 5€ edadty Tavtas exer TAs Stado- 

\ ” 
pas wpos THv mevenv Kal ete THY Tepl THY ap- 
dav&w, iv wpotepov eltropev. 

X. "OF & ovn exer Stadopas adN’ éoTi povo- 
ryevés: opOodves Sé xal Aeiov nal dvolov Kai Taxos 
kat thos éyov ayedov icov TH éAdTy Kal TadArA 
de 4 N 4 4 Ww 

é mapopo.ov [Te] to Sévdpov: Evrov Sé evypovy 
>] N LA \ \ al “ 4 4 
LoYupoy Evivoy Kal PdoLov Eloy Kat TraXUY, pud- 
rov & aoxidés tpounxéotepoy amiov Kal ema- 
xavOlov && dxpou, pitas ote TroAAdS OTE KaTA 

4 e \ N “A , 2 > ?- 
BdOovs: o S€ Kapiros Aetos Baravwdns év éxivp 


1 ef. Eur. J.A. 99; Hipp. 1254. 

2 7a 8’ conj. Scal.; xa Ald. 

3 medxns conj. Scal. from G; éadrns Ald. 
4 éadrns conj. Scal. from G ; wedxns Ald. 
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called its white ‘centre,’ which answers, as it were, to 
the atgis of the fir, except that it is white, while 
the other is bright-coloured because it is glutted with 
pitch. It becomes close white and good in trees 
which are of some age, but it is seldom found in good 
condition, while the ordinary form of it is abundant 
and is used to make painters’ boards and ordinary 
writing tablets,! superior ones being? made of the 
better form. 

However the Arcadians call both substances aigzs, 
alike that of the fir® and the corresponding part of 
the silver-fir,s and say that, though the silver-fir 
produces more, that of the fir is better; for that, 
though that of the silver-fir is abundant 5 smooth and 
close, that of the fir, though scanty, is compacter 
stronger and fairer in general. The Arcadians then 
appear to differ as to the names which they give. 
Such are the differences in the silver-fir as com- 
pared with the fir, and there is also that of having 
the amphauzis,6 which we mentioned before. 


Of beech, yew, hop-hornbeam, lime. 


X. The beech presents no differences, there being 
but one kind. It is a straight-growing smooth and 
unbranched tree, and in thickness and height is 
about equal to the silver-fir, which it also resembles 
in other respects ; the wood is of a fair colour strong 
and of good grain, the bark smooth and thick, the 
leaf undivided, longer than a pear-leaf, spinous at the 
tip,’ the roots neither numerous nor running deep; 
the fruit is smooth like an acorn, enclosed in a shell, 


5 woAAhv conj. Gesner ; obAny UmBas.; 8aAnvy MVAld. 
© ef..3: Ted. 
7 4.e, mucronate. cf. 3. 11. 3. 
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a [ove] avaxdvOm Kai rel, Kal ovy ws 7 
Stog Badavos dxavOaser, T pocempepys dé xai 
Kara yAvKuTaTA Kal Kata TOV xurov exelv@. 
yiveras dé kai év 7o Oper even, uv) Kal Xpno tov 
ever 70 Evhov 7 pos TOAAG Kai yap 7 pos apak- 
oupytay Kal 1 pos Kdwvorrnyiay Kal ets Sidpoup- 
yiav Kai eis Tpameliay Kal els vaunnyiay no év 
Tois TeOLols pédava, Kal ax pnatos mpos Tavta- 
Tov € xapT ov éxovat TapanArHovov. 

Movoyerns dé xal 7% ptros, opbopuns be Kat 
evavins Kal opota, TH €XaTH, TAY oux ov 
ovTe, TohupdaXadov dé padXov. 6yovov é Kal 
TO puAXov Ever Th éXaTn, AiTrapw@Tepov dé xal 
paraxwrTEpov. To 6é€ Evdov am pev ef "Apkadias 
péhay Kal powvicody, » © é€K THs “dns EavOov 
apodpa Kal 6po.ov TH Kédpe, de 6 Kal Tovs Te- 
hobvrds pact ekararay @S _éOpov TwAODYTAS 
may yap elvat Kapoiav, 6 érav 0 proves TepatpeOn: 
Spovov dé Kal TOV protoy € éxelv Kal za TPAXYTHTL 
Kal 7 Xpopare Th xedpy, pitas 6 é peKpas Kat 
hewTas Kal émuTrohaious. OT aVLOV be TO dévdpov 
Teph rH "1dqv, wept 5¢ Maxedoviar cat "Apradtay 
ToAU: Kal kaprrov péper oTpoyyUNov pK p@ pet Seo 
Kudpou, TO Xpopare épvd pov Kat podaxoy 
gdaci bé Ta pev Aooupa éav dayn TOV pudrov 
arroOvija Key, Ta Oe pnpucatovra ovodey Ta XEW. 
TOV be KapTrov éaOiovar wal Tay avOpwrav tives 
kat ote nods Kal aowns. 





1 éxivos being otherwise used of a prickly case, such as 
that of the chestnut. wAhy dvax. wal Aelw conj. W.; wrth 
obk &vanadvOws Kat Aclwr U3 wAdy odx ev axdvOy MV Ald. 
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which is however without prickles! and smooth, not 
spinous,” like the chestnut, though in sweetness and 
flavour it resembles it. In mountain country it also 
grows white and has® timber which is useful for 
many purposes, for making carts beds chairs and 
tables, and for shipbuilding‘; while the tree of the 
plains is black and useless for these purposes ; but 
the fruit is much the same in both. 

5’ The yew has also but one kind, is straight- 
growing, grows readily, and is like the silver-fir, 
except that it is not so tall and is more branched. 
Its leaf is also like that of the silver-fir, but glossier 
and less stiff. As to the wood, in the Arcadian yew 
it is black or red, in that of Ida bright yellow and 
like prickly cedar ; wherefore they say that dealers 
practise deceit, selling it for that wood: for that it is 
all heart, when the bark is stripped off; its bark also 
resembles that of prickly cedar in roughness and 
colour, its roots are few slender and shallow. The 
tree is rare about Ida, but common in Macedonia and 
Arcadia ; it bears a round fruit a little larger than a 
bean, which is red in colour and soft; and they say 
that, if beasts of burden ® eat of the leaves they die, 
while ruminants take no hurt. Even men sometimes 
eat the fruit, which is sweet and harmless. 


2 dxavOé5e: conj. R. Const.; axavéedy Ald. H. 

3 Aevich % Kad eonj. W.; Aevet Te nal Ald. H. 

4 of. 5. 6.4; 5. 7. 2 and 6. 

5 Plin. 16. 62. (description taken from this passage, but 
applied to fraxinus, apparently from confusion between 
pldos and peala). 

® of. 2.7.4 n. 
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"Kote dé kal 4) BaTpus _Hovoetoys, hv Kanrodat 
TIVES dotpuay, tg Can TH o&va Th Te puteig Kat 
TO prog durra oe amvoedi} TO TX MATE, mY 
T pounkéotepa TONN® Kal els sed ouny weve. wa 
peibw, trorviva Sé, amd THS péeons evdelas Kal 
peyadns TOV GANOV TAEUPOELEDS KATATELVOUO OY 
Kal TAXOS éeXoveay: ere dé eppuToopeva Kara 
Tas ivas Kal Xaparywov éXovTa KUKN@ NET TOV" TO 
dé Evdov oKANpOV Kab aX poup, EXNEUKOV" KapT ov 
dé pu pov 7 pO {aL pov 5 wocov «pio EavOov: pilas 
dé éyvet peTewpous: évudpov 5é Kat papayyasdes. 


Déyeras S€ ws ovK emruTjOeLov els oiKiay cla pé- 


pew: dvcGavateiy yap pact Kat SuvoToxeiv od 
dy 7. 

Tis 6é purvpas 7 7 bev dppnv earl n O€ Onreva: 
diapépovar bé 7H h Lope Th ody Kal TH TOU Evdov Kal 
7@ TO pev elva Kaprripov TO 8 a dxaprov. TO pep 
yap Ths appevos EvrNov oKAnpov Kat EavOov Kat 
alwdéorepov Kal TUKVOTEPOV cart, é7Tt O evade- 
oTEpor, TO be Tis Onreias evKorepor. Kal o 
proves THs pev Gppevos TAXUTEPOS Kal L mepuarpedels 
aKapnns dua THY oKAnpoTnta, THIS de Annretas Nerr- 
TOTEpOS Kal evKapT ns, ef ov TAS KioTas Tovovaw* 
Kal  peV axapTros Kal avavOns, » 0€ OnrAELa 
kat avOos é exer Kab Kap ov" TO pep dvOos Kanv- 
K@des Tapa TOV TOD UAXOV picyov Kai Tapa 





1 of. 1. 8. 2 (do0rputs), 3. 3.1; C.P. 5. 12. 9 (d07rpdn) ; Plin. 
13. 117. 

2 udons... xararewovoav conj. Sch.; péons mAeuvpoeidas 

Tav kAAwy ebOerav Kal peydAnv Katrarewovoay Ald. cf. 1. 10.2; 


3. 17. 3. 
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The ostrys (hop-hornbeam) which some call 
ostrya, has also but one kind: it is like the beech in 
growth and bark ; its leaves are in shape like a peat’s, 
except that they are much longer, come to a sharp 
point, are larger, and have many fibres, which branch 
out like ribs from a large straight one? in the 
middle, and are thick; also the leaves are wrinkled 
along the fibres and have a finely serrated edge ; the 
wood is hard colourless and whitish; the fruit is 
small oblong and yellow like barley; it has shallow 
roots; it loves water and is found in ravines. It is 
said to be unlucky to bring it into the house, since, 
wherever it is, it is supposed to cause a painful 
death ? or painful labour in giving birth. 

4The lime has both ‘male’ and ‘ female’ forms, 
which differ in their general appearance, in that of. 
the wood, and in being respectively fruit-bearing 
and sterile. The wood of the ‘male’ tree is hard 
yellow more branched closer, and also more fragrant 5 ; 
that of the ‘female’ is whiter. The bark of the 
‘male’ is thicker, and, when stripped off, is un- 
bending because of its hardness ; that of the ‘female ’ 
is thinner® and flexible; men make their writing- 
cases’ out of it. The ‘male’ has neither fruit nor 
flower, but the ‘female’ has both flower and fruit ; 
the flower is cup-shaped, and appears alongside 
of the stalk of the leaf, or alongside of next year’s 


3 Sucbavarety I conj. ; dvc@dvarovy P,Ald.; dSvcbavaray conj. 
Sch., but dvc@avaray has a desiderative sense. 

4 Plin. 16. 65. 

5 &r. 3’ ebwd. inserted here by Sch.; ef. Plin., lc. In Ald. 
the words, with the addition 7d ris OnAelas, occur after 
WOLovcLY. 

5 Aewrdrepos conj. Sch ; Aevadrepos Ald. 

7 of. 3. 13.1; Ar. Vesp. 529. 
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A 3 , / 9s? e@ +f / \ 
Thy eis vVéewra Kaypuy ép éEtrépov picryov, \YACEpOY 
dé dtav 7 KaduK@dcs, ExxadruTtropevov bé érif~av- 

5 ov: 7) dé avOnats Gpa Tots Huépors. 0 O€ KapTOS 
TTpOyyvAOS TpOMaAKposS HALKOS KVAapMOS GwoLos TO 
TOU KLITTOV, ywvias exw Oo adpos mévTe olov ivaY 
éEeyoucay Kal eis o€0 ovvayouévav: o O€ py 
e N bd / f \ e e \ 
dSpos abdsapOpotepos: Staxvelopevos bé€ o adpos 
eyes pixp atta Kal NeTTA oTrEpuaTiA HArjLKa Kal 
0 Ths adpaddtvos. Td 5é PvAXOV Kal o Protos 
egs / A \ \ A N 
noéa kal yAuKéat thy S€ popdyyv KitTa@des TO 

4 ‘\ 9 A a e 
dvAXov, TWAHVY EK Tpocaywyns faNrov 7 TreEpt- 
hépea, KaTa TO TpPOS TH pioy@ KupToTaTop, 
GAA KaTa pécov eis GEUTEpOY THY GUVAYywY?V 
éyov Kal paxpoTepoy, érovdov Sé KUKAw Kal KexYa- 
paypuévov. pntpav & &xe To EvAov puxpav Kal ov 
TON padkakwTépay TOU adrOVv: padaKoy yap Kal 
TO GAXo EvAov. 

XI. Tis 5¢ chevddpvov, xabdrep eizropev, dv0 
yévn totovow, ot 5é tpia: év pev 57) TH Kowe@ 
Tpocayopevovot ahévdapvor, Erepov 8é Cuyiar, 
tpitov 5é KALWOTpOYXoOV, WS Of TEpl STayeipa. Sia- 
dopa & éotl ris Suyias Kal ris chevdduvou Ste 
» pev oevOapvos Aevxov exer TO EvrNOY Kal 
evivotepov, » 5é€ Cuyia EavOov nal odrov: to Se 
@vAAov evpéeyeOes dudw, TH syioe 6 A 

péry pho, TH oxioe Spotov TO 


1 of. 3. 5. 5. and 6. 

2 Sianvi(duevos: diacxiCouevos, § when split open,’ con). W. 
* of. 1. 12. 45 C.P. 6. 12. 7. 43.3.1. 

5 mpooayopevova: conj. W. from G ; xpocayopederat Ald. 
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winter-bud! on a separate stalk; it is green, when 
in the cup-like stage, but brownish as it opens; it 
appears at the same time as in the cultivated trees. 
The fruit is rounded oblong as large as a bean, 
resembling the fruit of the ivy; when mature, it 
has five angular projections, as it were, made by 
projecting fibres which meet in a point; the im- 
mature fruit is less articulated. When the mature 
fruit is pulled to pieces,? it shows some small fine 
seeds of the same size as those of orach. The leaf and 
the bark 3 are well flavoured and sweet; the leaf is 
like that of the ivy in shape, except that it rounds 
more gradually, being most curved at the part next 
the stalk, but in the middle contracting to a sharper 
and longer apex, and its edge is somewhat puckered 
and jagged. The timber contains little core, which 
is not much softer than the other part; for the rest 
of the wood is also soft. 


Of maple and ash. 


XI. Of the maple, as we have said, some make 5 
two kinds, some three ; one they call by the general 
name ‘maple,’ another sygta, the third klnotrokhos& ; 
this name, for instance, is used by the people of 
Stagira, The difference between sygia and maple 
proper is that the latter has white wood of finer 
fibre, while that of zygta is yellow and of compact 
texture. The leaf’ in both trees is large, resem- 
bling that of the plane in the way in which it is 


S xAwérpoxoy Ald.; KAwédorpoxov U ; ivétpoxov conj. Salm, 
from Plin. 16. 66 and 67, curstvenium or crassivenium. Sch. 
thinks that the word conceals yAtvos; cf. 3.3.1; 3. 1). 2. 

7 @vAAoyv conj. R. Const.; gsAov UMV Ald. H.G. 
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THS WAATavOU TETAVvOY AemTOTEpoV be Kal dvapKo- 
Tepov Kal pahaxatepov Kat 7 popnkéa TEpov" Ta dé 
oxiopal’ dra 7 ets O£0 cuynKovTa Kal oux oT m@ 
peroaxid7 aX dx porx6éaTEpa" ov todviva Sé 
WS Kara péyeBos. éxet dé xa drAotov pexp@ 
TPAXKUTEpOV TOU THS prrupas, Drom éNtov maxov Kab 
TUKVOTEPOV 1 0 THS miTvos Kat dKaprn pita & 
OMryat Kal weTéwpos Kal ovnat ovedor at TheloTat 
Kal at Tis EavOis Kai ai Tihs Nevis. yiveras dé 
pddora ev TOUS epudpors, « as Ot Trept THY "[dnv ré- 
youct, Kal éore omdviov. Tmeph av ous dé ovK noeoav" 
tov 6é KapT ov ov ALay wey TpopNtn, T apOMOLOV dé 
TO madvoup TV 7 popn Kea TEpov. ot ev TO 
"OdwpT@ THY pev Cuylav Gpetov parnror, THY dé 
a pevdapvov Kai év Tois TedtoLs pvecGau: eivat dé 
THY per év 7 Gpet pvopevny EavOny Kal evypouy 
Kal ovAnY Kal arepedy, a Kal mpos Ta TOMVTENT, 
TOY épryov Xpevrac, Thv dé wedevny Nevieny Te 
Kal pavotépav Kal TTOV OVANY* Karovat S aura 
EvLot yreivov, ov opévdapvor. . +. Kal THs dppevos 
ovAOTEpa Ta Evha CUVETT PAM MEVA, Kal év T@ 
Tedi@ TavtTny dvecOar padrrov Kai Bractdavew 
mpwlrepov. 

"Eote 6é Kal pedias ryévn dvo. TOUTOY & 4 
pev bynry Kal evpnens éotl to EvAov éyouca 
NEVKOY Kal evLvov Kal padaKwTepov Kal avoto- 


1 reravdv: cf. 3. 12.5; 3. 15. 6. 
* axlopaé’ conj. R. Const. from G3; oxfuaés? Ald.Cam.; 
oxhuad Bas., which W. reads. 
® dda: 2 BAws. 
4 4.e. do not run back so far. 


5 wxoAviva conj. R. Const.; modu: iva 8 Ald.; wodu: Wa 5 M. 
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divided ; it is smooth,! but more delicate, less fleshy, 
softer, longer in proportion to its breadth, and the 
divisions? all tend to meet in a point, while they 
do not occur so much in the middle of the leaf,‘ 
but rather at the tip; and for their size the leaves 
have not many fibres.5 The bark too is somewhat 
rougher than that of the lime, of blackish colour 
thick closer ® than that of the Aleppo pine and stiff; 
the roots are few shallow and compact for the most 
part, both those of the yellow and those of the white- 
wooded tree. This tree occurs chiefly in wet ground,’ 
as the people of Mount Ida say, and is rare. About 
its flower they did ® not know, but the fruit, they said, 
is not very oblong, but like that of Christ’s thorn,’ 
except that it is more oblong than that. But the 
people of Mount Olympus say that, while zygia is 
rather a mountain tree, the maple proper grows also 
in the plains; and that the form which grows in the 
mountains has yellow wood of a bright colour, which 
is of compact texture and hard, and is used even for 
expensive work, while that of the plains has white 
wood of looser make and less compact texture. And 
some call it gletnos instead of maple. ... . 11 The 
wood of the ‘male’ tree is of compacter texture and 
twisted; this tree, it is said, grows rather in the 
plain and puts forth its leaves earlier. 

12 There are also two kinds of ash. Of these one is 
lofty and of strong growth with white wood of good 
fibre, softer, with less knots, and of more compact 

5 xuxvdtepov conj. Scal. from G; xupdérepovy UAld. 

7 €pvdpos : bpvdpors conj. Sch. cf. Spaumos, dxdwerpos. 

8 cf. 3. 9. 6n.; Intr. p. xx. ef. 3. 18. 3. 

10 cf 3.3.1; Plin. 16. 67. 
11 W. marks a lacuna: the description of the ‘ female’ 
tree seems to be missing. 2 Plin. 16. 62-64, 
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TEpoy Kal ovhOTEpoy" n 5é TATEWOTEPA Kal 7 HT TOV 
evavtis Kal TpaxuTépa Kal oxhnpotépa cat Eav- 
Dorépa. ta dé PvAXa Te pev oXnparte Sapvoerdy, 
TraTupuddov Sadun, els o€vTepov dé ounypeva, 
Xapaypov d€ tw & ovTa KUKA@ Kal érraxavi- 
Covta: to 6€ GAor, Omep el Trot Tus av purdov TO 
dpa puroppoeiv, ag’ évos pia Xou" Kal mept 
piav olov ¢ iva Kata yovu Kal culuyiav Ta purra 
Kad Exo Tov mépune, ouxXvav Steyouc av TOV 
auluyiav, o opotias Kal én TH olns. eore dé Tov 
peev Bpaxéa Ta yovara. Kal at ouduyiat TO TAs 
eNATTOUS, Tav oé THs euxiis Kai paxpa Kal 
qnétous* wal Ta Kad’ Exaorov pudrra HaKpoTepa. 
Kat aTEvoTepa, THY bé \V poav mpacadn. provov 
dé eiov ex ee, KaTrUpov 5é xal AetTOv Kal TH 
Xpoa Tuppov. mucvoppivov bé «al mayuppilov 
Kal peTéwpor. Kap ov 5é ot pev aept Thy Tény 
ovxX wvmeradpBavov Exel oud avOos- éxet 5 ép 
AoBG ATO KapTrov Kapunpov @S TOV apuryda- 
rev UmOTLK pov Th yevoet. déper dé kal érep’ 
arta olov Bpva, cabdmep 7 7 Sdn, wAHY aruppo- 
Tepa" Kal éxactov Ka’ aito aparpoedés, & domep 
Ta ToD TraTdver: TOUTOD 5é Ta pe wept Tov 
KapTop, Ta 8 arnprnpeva TONU, Kat 7a WELT TA 
ovTO. puerar dé 7 pev ela Trept Ta Babvaynn 
padiora Kal l épudpa, 7 7 O€ Tpayela Kal Eph Ta Enpa 
Kal merp@dn. evior S€ KadXovae THY pev pediay 


1 obAdrepov: avovAdrepoyvy W. from Sch.’s conj.; &vovdos 
does not occur elsewhere, and T. uses pavds as the opposite 
of obAvs. 

2 4.e. instead of considering the leaflet as the unit. For 
the description cf. 3. 12. 5; 3. 15. 4. 
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texture! ; the other is shorter, less vigorous in growth, 
rougher harder and yellower. ‘The leaves in shape 
are like those of the bay, that is, the broad-leaved 
bay, but they contract to a sharper point, and they 
have a sort of jagged outline with sharp points. 
The whole leaf (if one may consider this as? a ‘leaf’ 
because it is all shed at once) grows on a single 
stalk; on either side of a single fibre, as it were, 
the leaflets grow at a joint in pairs, which are 
numerous and distinct, just as in the sorb. In some 
leaves the joints are short? and the pairs fewer in 
number, but in those of the white kind the joint is 
long and the pairs more numerous, while the leaflets 
are longer narrower and leek-green in colour. Also 
this tree has a smooth bark, which is dry thin and 
red in colour. ‘The roots are matted stout and 
shallow.‘ As to the fruit, the people of Ida supposed 
it to have none, and no flower either; however it 
has a nut-like fruit in a thin pod, like the fruit of 
the almond, and it is somewhat bitter in taste. And 
it also bears certain other things like winter-buds, 
as does the bay, but they are more solid, and each 
separate one is globular, like those of the plane; 
some of these occur around the fruit, some, in fact 
the greater number,® are at a distance from it. The 
smooth kind? grows mostly in deep ravines and damp 
places, the rough kind occurs also in dry and rocky 
parts. Some, for instance the Macedonians, call the 


3 Bpaxéa conj. Scal. from G ; rpaxéa UAld. H. 

‘ Bod. inserts ob before peréwpov; cf. 3. 6. 5. (Idaean 
account. ) 

5 orippdérepa conj. Dalec.; orpupydrepa MSS. 

6 wrAciora conj. R. Const.; wAexta UMVAId. 

7 cf. Plin., lc 
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tThv dé Boupértov, wavep of mept Maxedoviav. 
A \ \ 4 e A > A Q 
petlov Sé Kai pavotepov 4% Bovpértos, &6 6 Kat 
e 9 / \ A \ \ \ 7 
HTTov ovrAOv. vaew Se TO pev Tedewvoy Kal TPAYXD, 
\ + 9 \ a ” \ e \ > ~ 
TO © opetvoy Kal Aeiov: ~ott 5é 7 pev ev Tots 
y / v \ , \ 
dpeat huvopévn evypovs Kal reia Kal oteped Kat 
yAicxypa, 7 8 év T@ tedim dypous Kal pavn Kal 
a \ > @ e > a 4 ae 
tpayeia. (To & brov ws eimety Ta Sévbpa boca 
Kal év TO Tredip Kal ev Te Gper hvetat, TA pev 
dpeva edypod Te Kal aoTeped Kal Aelia yiveTac, 
, 3g / , A ” \ \ XN 
xabdnep o€0n wredéa Ta GdAa* Ta Se Tede_Wa 
pavotepa Kal aypovaTepa Kal Yeipw, TANV aTriou 
\ , \ 3 4 e e \ \ w , 
Kat pnréas Kat aypdoos, ws ot Tept Tov “OdvpTrOV 
gacts tatta § ev to tedim xpeitTo Kal TO 
KapT@@ Kat Tots Evdous ev pev yap TO Gpec 
A \ 3 4 \ 3? / > ? b] \ “ 
Tpayxets Kal axavO@bets kai oC@des eiaiv, év 86 TO 
medi AeLoTepot Kal peilous Kal Tov KapTOY ExoUGE 
tA , 3 
yAuKutepov kal aapxwdéotepov: peyébes Sé aiet 
petfm Ta Tedewwd.) 
\ A 
XII. Kpaveias 5€ ro pev dppev ro Sé OnArv, 
jv 59 Kat OndvKpavetay Kadovdow. Eeyovar é 
PUAXOv pev apuyoarj Gpotov, ANY ALT@déa TEpOV 
\ 4 N ? > , f \ \ 
Kal tjayvrepov, droov & ivwdn RetrTov' TO é 
OTENEVOS OV TAX Aiav, GAG Trapadver PaPdSous 
e ” 3 , \ e , \ 
@amTep ayvos' éAatTous dé 7» OndruUKpavEia Kai 
la 
Oapvwdéctepov éativ. tors 8 dfous opoiws 
54 ¥ a \ , bd 
éyouvolv apdw TH dyv@ Kal Kata dvo Kal Kat 





1 of. Plin., d.c., and Index. 
2 peiCov dé kal uavdtepov conj. W. from G ; uw. dé Kal pavdrepa 
MVU (? pavdrepov) ; pelfwy 5¢ nat uwaxporépa Ald. H. 
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one ‘ash’ (manna-ash), the other ‘horse-ash!’ (ash). 
The ‘horse-ash’ is a larger and more spreading? 
tree, wherefore it is of less compact appearance. 
It is naturally a tree of the plains and rough, while 
the other belongs to the mountains and is smooth; 
the one which grows on the mountains is fair-coloured 
smooth hard and stunted, while that of the plains is 
colourless spreading and rough. (In general one 
may say of trees that grow in the plain and on the 
mountain respectively, that the latter are of fair 
colour hard and smooth,* as beech elm and the 
rest; while those of the plain are more spreading, 
of less good colour and inferior, except the pear 
apple ® and wild pear, according to the people of 
Mount Olympus. These when they grow in the 
plain are better both in fruit and in wood; for on 
the mountain they are rough spinous and much 
branched, in the plain smoother larger and with 
sweeter and fleshier fruit. However the trees of the 
plain are always of larger size.) 


Of cornelian cherry, cornel, ‘cedars,’ medlar, thorns, sorb. 


XII. Of the cornelian cherry there is a‘ male’ and 
a ‘female’ kind (cornel), and the latter bears a corre- 
sponding name. Both have a leaf like that of the 
almond, but oilier and thicker ; the bark is fibrous and 
thin, the stem is not very thick, but it puts out side- 
branches like the chaste-tree, those of the ‘female’ 
tree, which is more shrubby, being fewer. Both 
kinds have branches like those of the chaste-tree, 


3 «al rpaxd ... Aezov conj. Sch.; xal Aciov. . . rpaxd Ald. 
4 Aeia conj. Mold.; Aevea Ald.G. 
5 undréas conj. Scal., cf. 3. 3.2; wealas UMAId.H. 
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GAAnrous: TO Oé EvAOY TO pev TIS Kpavelas 
axapotov Kal atepedov Srov, Suorov Képare THY 
TUKVOTHTA Kal THY LaxXvV, TO 5é THS OnrUKpaveias 
évreptavny exov Kal pwadaKxeTepov Kal KotAaLVO- 
pevov: 82 5 kal aypeiov eis Ta axovtia. To 8 
e a Mm” / lA e , 
ios Tod adppevos Swbexa partata THXEwY, NALKN 
TOV dapiocav } peyicTn’ TO yap Srov aTédEKOS 
4 9 ” > e \ 9 aw A 4 
infos ov ioxyet. pact 8 ot péev év 7H"1dn 7H Tpwade 
TO pev Appev akaptrov eivar 76 5é OfAU KapTipov. 
mupiva 8 o Kaptros éxyet TapatAjotov édda, Kat 
écOiopevos yAuKUs Kal evodns: avOos 5é Suotov 
T® THS é€Adas, Kal atravOet 5é Kal Kaptrodhopet 
Tov avTov tpoTov Te €E évds pioyou mAcious 
éyew, ayedov 5é Kal Tols Ypovols TapaTANTiWs. 

> > , a) A \ 
oi & év Maxedovia KapT opopety pev audw daciy 
tov 6¢ TAS Onreias ABpwrov elvan: Tas pitas 5 
opoias exet Tais dyvols iaxupas Kal dvwréOpous. 
yiverat 5€ kal wept Ta pvdpa Kai ovK év Tots 
Enpois povovy dvetas dé xal aio oTréppatos Kai 
amo TapacTdsoos. 

Kédpov dé ot pév dace elvar Suttyy, thy pev 
Avxiav thy dé Powtnjyv, ot 88 povoedh, KaOdtrep 
oi év TH 15n. tapopotov b¢ TH apKevOg, Siadéper 
dé pddtota TO PvAA@ TO ev yap THS KEedpou 
okAnpov Kal ov cal adxavOades, rd S€ THs apKevOou 
parakawtepov: Soret d€ kai Urnropvéctepov elvas 
4 adpKevOos: ov py adr Evol ye ov Statpovoe 

1 The Idaeans are evidently responsible for this statement. 
T. himself (3. 4. 3) says the fruit is inedible. 

2 But (1. 11. 4) only certain varieties of the olive are said 
to have this character : the next statement seems also incon- 


sistent with 3. 4. 3. Perhaps T. is still reproducing his 
Idaean authority. 
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arranged in pairs opposite one another. The wood 
of the ‘male’ tree has no heart, but is hard through- 
out, like horn in closeness and strength; whereas 
that of the ‘female’ tree has heart-wood and is softer 
and goes into holes; wherefore it is useless for 
javelins. The height of the ‘male’ tree is at most 
twelve cubits, the length of the longest Macedonian 
spear, the stem up to the point where it divides 
not being very tall. The people of Mount Ida 
in the Troad say that the ‘male’ tree is barren, 
but that the ‘female’ bears fruit. The fruit has a 
stone like an olive and is sweet to the taste and 
fragrant!; the flower is like that of the olive, and the 
tree produces its flowers and fruit in the same manner, 
inasmuch as it has several growing from one stalk,? 
and they are produced at almost the same time 
in both forms. However the people of Macedonia 
say that both trees bear fruit, though that of the 
‘female’ is uneatable, and the roots are like those of 
the chaste-tree, strong and indestructible. This tree 
grows in wet ground and not only? in dry places ; 
and it comes from seed, and also can be propagated 
from a piece torn off. 

4 The ‘cedar, some say, has two forms, the Lycian 
and the Phoenician®; but some, as the people of 
Mount Ida, say that there is only one form. It 
resembles the arkeuthos (Phoenician cedar), differing 
chiefly in the leaf, that of ‘cedar’ being hard sharp 
and spinous, while that of arkeuthos is softer: the 
latter tree also seems to be of taller growth. How- 
ever some do not give them distinct names, but call 


3 udvoy ins. R. Const. from G. 
4 Plin. 13. 52. See Index xédpos and &pxev8os. 
5 downy: dowdy conj. W. cf. 9. 2.3; Plin. dc. 
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Tots Gvopmaci aAXr dudw Kadovdot Kédpous, TANV 
Tapacnws Tv Kédpov oEvKEedpov. of@dy S& 
dudw Kat Todkvpdcyana Kal éreotpaypéva exov- 
ta ta EvAa pntpav &  péev apKevOos Evert 
puxpav Kal muKvav Kal Otay KoTH Tayv onto- 
pévnv: % b€ Kédpos TO WAElaTOY eyKdpdtov Kar 
daatés, épvOpoxdpiia § audo: Kal n pev THs 
Kédpou evwdns 7 bé€ THs Etépas ov. Kaptos 8° 
o pev ths Kédpov EavOds puptou péyeBos Exor 
evadns novs écbiecOa. o S€é THs apxevOouv Ta 
poev adda Spotos, pwédas bé€ Kal otpudvos Kat 
@aotep aBpwtos’ Stapéver & eis éeviavrov, eO” 
Stav dAXos emihvy 6 Tepvawos aTroTiTTEL. @S 
dé ot ev “Apxadia éyouat, Ttpels Apa Kaptrovs 
loyet, TOV TE Tepvolwwov ovTw TéTova Kat 
TOV ‘WpoTtepvawvov On Trétrova Kal éda@dinov 
kal tTpitov Tov véov vrodbaiver. &dn S€ Yatupos 
Kal Kopicat TOUS OpeoTUTOUS avTO avavlels dudo. 
Tov 5€ hAotov Spotov Exes KUTTAPLTT@ TpAaXUTEpPOV 
dé pitas dé pavas dudotepar cal éritrodNaious. 
vovtat wept TA TeTPwdN Kal YEtMEepLA Kal TOVTOUS 
Tous Torrous CnTovat. 

MeoriAns 8 éaotl tpia yévn, avOndov cata- 
vetos avOndovoerdns, ws ot mept tHy “Idnv Sssat- 
podar. péper O€ 7 pev caTdvetos TOV Kaptroy 
peitw Kal NevKOTEpOV Kal Xauvorepov Kal TOUS 
Tupivas éxovta parakwtépovs’ ai 8 érepas 





1 rapaonuws thy Kédpov U; x. roy xédpov M; Ald. omits the 


article ; mapacnpacla Kédpov conj. W. 
2 uhrpav conj. Sch.; waadov UMVAId. Plin., 16. 198, sup- 
ports pArpay: heapparently read phrpay 8 h wey &. Exes waAAOv 
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them both ‘cedar,’ distinguishing them however as 
‘the cedar’! and ‘ prickly cedar.’ Both are branching 
trees with many joints and twisted wood. On the 
other hand arkeuthos has only a small amount of 
close core,? which, when the tree is cut, soon rots, 
while the trunk of ‘cedar’ consists mainly of heart 
and does not rot. The colour of the heart in each 
case is red: that of the ‘cedar’ is fragrant, but not 
that of the other. The fruit of ‘cedar’ is yellow, 
as large as the myrtle-berry, fragrant, and sweet 
to the taste. That of arkeuthos is like it in 
other respects, but black, of astringent taste and 
practically uneatable ; it remains on the tree for a 
year, and then, when another grows, last year’s fruit 
falls off. According to the Arcadians it has three 
fruits on the tree at once, last year’s, which is not 
yet ripe, that of the year before last which is now 
ripe and eatable, and it also shews the new fruit. 
Satyrus? said that the wood-cutters gathered him 
specimens of both kinds which were flowerless. The 
bark is‘ like that of the cypress but rougher. Both ® 
kinds have spreading shallow roots. These trees 
grow in rocky cold parts and seek out such districts. 

6 There are three kinds of mespile, anthedon 
(oriental thorn), satanetos (medlar) and anthedonoeides 
(hawthorn), as the people of mount Ida distinguish 
them. ‘The fruit of the medlar is larger paler 
more spongy and contains softer stones; in the other 


xuxvhy ; but the words xa) ray. . . onrouévny (which P. does 
not render) seem inconsistent. ? ins. od before ray’ Sch. 
3? An enquirer sent out by the Lyceum: see Intr. p. xxi. 
4 ¥yec conj. W.; e5dne: Ald. 
5 aupdrepa: conj. W.; audorépas U; audorépous Ald. H. 
$ Plin. 15. 84. | 
7 of. C.P. 2. 8.2; 6. 14.4; 6 16.1. 
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édatT@ Té TL Kal evwdéa Trepov Kal oT pupvorepor, 
@ate dvuvacbas mreteo x povov Oncaupifver Oar. 
TUKVOTEPOV be Kal TO Evdov ToUT@Y Kal EavOorepov, 
Ta © ara Gpovov. To 8 avOos Tad Ov 6yovov 
apuydanrh, TAY ovK épvO pov Gomep exeivo GX’ 
ey Aw porepor. ee - peyeder peya To dévd pov 
kal Trepixopov. $UNAov & d€ TO pev Ci 2. wee 
ToAvax LES dé xal év adxpw cedsvoedés, TO 6 
emt TOV TAaLoTépov TOAVT NX LOES spodpa Kal 
eyyovoesés peiSoar oXiopact, TETAVOV ivédes 
Ae TOTEpoV cedivou Kal tTpounkéotepov . Kal TO 
dXov Kal Ta oXio para, TEplKeXapary LEVOY dé 
drov> picyov & éyet AewrTov paxpov' mpo Tod 
Be nb Bebe epvbpaiverat a podpa. moupptbov 

E TO Sévdpoy Kal Babupprfov: be & Kal Xpovoy 
Kal SvawreO pov. Kal To EvAov éxet TUKVOV Kal 
OTEPEOV: Kab acaTés. pverat bé Kal amo oTrép- 
HATOS Kai amo Tapacm dos. voonpa Sé avTov 
éorty date ynpdoKovra, cxwrnkoBpwra, yiver Bau: 
Kal ot TKOANKES peeyarot Kal idsoe 7H of ex TOV 
Sévdpwv TaV drAXOv. 

Tov 8 ov dv0 yevn Totovce, TO pev én 
Kaprropopov Onrv TO 5é appev dxaprrov- ou pay 
arvrXrXra Siadépovar TOUS _Kkaprois, TO Tas pep 
aT poyyuhov Tas 6é Tpounen Tas 8 coed} péperv. 
Siagépovot dé Kal Tois yuAoiss ws yap él to 





1 éAdrrw ré te conj. W.; éAdrrw eiot UAld. 

2 W. suggests that some words are missing here, as it does 
not appear to which kind of peowlAy the following descrip- 
tion belongs ; hence various difficulties. See Sch. 

3 Probably a lacuna in the text. W. thus supplies the 
sense : he suggests o:xvoesdés for ceAtvoedés. 
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kinds it is somewhat smaller,! more fragrant and of 
more astringent taste, so that it can be stored for a 
longer time. The wood also of these kinds is closer 
and yellower, though in other respects it does not 
differ. The flower in all the kinds is like the almond 
flower, except that it is not pink, as that is, but 
greenish..... 2 In stature the tree is large and it 
has thick foliage. The leaf in the young tree is 
round ° but much divided and like celery at the tip; 
but the leaf of older trees is very much divided and 
forms angles with larger divisions; it is smooth * 
fibrous thinner and more oblong than the celery 
leaf, both as a whole and in its divisions, and it has 
a jagged edge all round.’ It has a long thin stalk, 
and the leaves turn bright red before they are shed. 
The tree has many roots, which run deep ; wherefore 
it lives a long time and is hard to kill. The wood 
is close and hard and does not rot. The tree grows 
from seed and also from a piece torn off. It is 
subject to a disease which causes it to become worm- 
eaten ® in its old age, and the worms are large 
and different’ to those engendered by other trees. 

8 Of the sorb they make two kinds, the ‘female’ 
which bears fruit and the ‘male’ which is barren. 
There are moreover differences in the fruit of the 
‘female’ kind ; in some forms it is round, in others 
oblong and egg-shaped. There are also differences 

4 reravov: cf. 3. 11.1; 3. 15. 6. 

5 wepixexapayucvoy conj. Scal.; wepixeOapuévoy U; wepixenap- 
ee ris cf. allusions to the leaf of peowiAn, 3. 13.1; 

6 of. 4. 14.10; Plin. 17. 221; Pall. 4. 10. 

7 15t0e Ald. (for construction cf. Plat. Gorg. 481 c); idfous 
UMV (the first « corrected in U). W. adopts Sch.’s conj., 


nolous, in allusion to the edible cossus: cf. Plin. l.c. 
8 Plin. 15. 85. 
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may evwdéoTepa Kab YAveuTepa Ta aTpoyyuna, 
Ta & aoeoip ToNXNaKLS éotiy o&€a Kat HT TOV 
evddn. purr\a 8 apoiv Kara piaxov pax pov 
ivoelon mepveact oTOLXNoov éx TOV Traylov 
TTEPUYOELODS, as évos GVTOS Tob Srov AoBous Se 
EXOVTOS Eo XLT MEVOUS &ws THs ivos* 7 dteaTaow 
ad éavtov bmocuxvov Ta KATA /Epos" pudro- 
Boret Sé ov Kata pépos ada Gdov Ga TO 
TTEpuyades. etal Oe epl pev Ta Tahavorepa 
Kat paKxpoTepa wreiovs ai autuyiat, rept dé Ta 
vEewTEpa Kat Bpaxutepa, EXNATTOUS, TayTOV dé € én 
dix pou Tou piayou pUdAov TEPLTTOV, @oTe Kat 
mavT elvat TEpLTTa. T@ Oe TX MATE dadvoed7 
THS AemTropUAdou, wip Xaparypov éyovta Kal 
Bpa vrepa Kat ovx eis of0 TO ak pov TUVHKOV 
GAN eis Tepuepéa TEpov. avOos dé éyer Botpv- 
@des amo pas opus: éx Todo piKpav Kal 
evKaV TU KELLEVOY. wal o KAPTOS oray evKapT 
Botpuwdns: TOAAa yap amo THS aris Kopuvns, 
@or elvar xabarep Knpiov. cxarnxoBopos emt 
TOU dévdpou O Kapmos amemtos Ov ert ryiveTat 
padov TOY peo Tio Kal dm tev Kal axpasov: 
Kaito TON arpupvotaros. yiverat dé Kal avUTO 
TO dév8pov cxwrnxoBpwrov Kal OUTMS avaiveTaL 
ynpacKov: Kal 0 oKorn’ LdLos épud pos dacus. 
Kaprropopet oe ETLELKDS véa* TpLeThs yap evOus 
pve. TOb peToT@pou 6° 6Tav amroBany TO pudrov, 
evOus toxes THY Kaypuwodyn Kopivny ALTTapaY Kal 





1 pdAdAa... croixnddy conj. W.; pvdAdAov B dugoiy 7d wey 
ulexov paxpdy ivoesd7i: wep. [5€] ororxnddv UMVAId. 
2 ag” Eaurav (=an’ AAAhAwy) conj. Scal.; ax’ airay U: so 
W., who however renders inter se. 
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in taste ; the round fruits are generally more fragrant 
and sweeter, the oval ones are often sour and less 
fragrant. The leaves in both grow attached to a 
long fibrous stalk, and project on each side in a row! 
like the feathers of a bird’s wing, the whole forming 
a single leaf but being divided into lobes with 
divisions which extend to the rib; but each pair are 
some distance apart,” and, when the leaves fall,° 
these divisions do not drop separately, but the whole 
wing-like structure drops at once. When the 
leaves are older and longer, the pairs are more 
numerous; in the younger and shorter leaves they 
are fewer ; but in all at the end of the leaf-stalk there 
is an extra leaflet, so that the total number of leaflets 
is an odd number. In form the leaflets resemble‘ 
the leaves of the ‘fine-leaved’ bay, except that they 
are jagged and shorter and do not narrow to a sharp 
point but to a more rounded end. The flower is 
clustering and made up of a number of small white 
blossoms from a single knob. The fruit too is 
clustering, when the tree fruits well; for a number 
of fruits are formed from the same knob, giving an 
appearance like a honeycomb. The fruit gets eaten 
by worms on the tree before it is ripe to a greater 
extent than that of medlar pear or wild pear, and 
yet it is much more astringent than any of these. 
The tree itself also gets worm-eaten, and so withers 
away as it ages; and the worm ® which infests it is a 
peculiar one, red and hairy. This tree bears fruit 
when it is quite young, that is as soon as it is three 
years old. In autumn, when it has shed its leaves, 
it immediately produces its winter-bud-like knob,’ 


3 Plin. 16. 92. + For construction ef. 3. 11. 3. 
5 j.e. inflorescence. § Plin. 17.221. 7 cf. 3. 5. 5. 
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éTwonkviay waav non BraatiKkov, Kat dtapéver 
Tov xet@va. avaxavOov dé éate Kal 4 oin Kai 
) peotiaAn groovy 8 eyes Aelov UrortTrapov, 
SoaTep wy yepdvdpva, tiv 8€ ypoav EavOov 
émidevcaivovta: ta bé€ yepavdpva tpaxyvv Kat 
pérava. 71d 8é Sévdpov evpéyeDes opPodués 
etpvOmov TH Komen axXEddv yap ws émt TO TOAD 
oTpoPiroedes oYRMA NapBdvet KaTa THY KOpNY, 
dav un Te éEutrodian. To dé EvAov oTepeov TUKVOV 
iaxupov evypovv, pitas dé ov TroAAAas pév ovde 
kata Babous, iayupas Sé xal wayeias Kal avo- 
AEDpous Eyer. vetar 5é wal amo pitns «cal amo 
TmapacTddos Kal amd oméppatos: Tomov dé Enret 
yuxper évixyov, trdofwov § ev tovTm Kal 
vawreOpov' ov pay add\a Kal vera ev Trois 
Opec. 

XIII. “Idcov 5é 7H ducer Sévdpov o Kxépacos 
éote peyeOe pev péyas cai yap eis tétTapas 
Kal elxooe myyes éote 8 opOodves odhodpa: 
max os 6e Gore Kat Simnxuy THY TrepipeTpov amo 
THS pitns EVEL. aan & Gpowov to THs 
peotriAns okdnpov € adddpa Kai tayxuTepor, 
OoTe TH Kpord troppwOev havepoyr eivas To évdpor. 
prorov & Thv NELOTNTA Kal THY Xpoav Kat TO 
maxos Gpuowov didrvpa, 80 & Kai tas Kiotas é& 
avTod Totovcly @aTrep Kal ex Tov THS Pidupas. 
mepimépuxe dé oUTos oTEe pOoduns atte KUKA@ 
kat loov, XX édixndov Trepteihnde KaTwbev avo 


1 Soamwep uh conj. Bod.; &crep ra Ald.; Scare rd M. 

2 xéunv Ald.H.; xopyphy conj. Sch.; vertice G. 

3 Plin. 16, 125; cf. 16. 74; 17. 234. 

4 waxbrepoy: so quoted by Athen. 2. 34; xAardrepoy MSS. 
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which is glistening and swollen as though the tree 
were just about to burst into leaf, and this persists 
through the winter. The sorb, like the medlar, is 
thornless; it has smooth rather shiny bark, (except 
when! the tree is old), which in colour is a whitish 
yellow ; but in old trees it is rough and black. The 
tree is of a good size, of erect growth and with well 
balanced foliage ; for in general it assumes a cone- 
like shape as to its foliage,? unless something inter- 
feres. The wood is hard close strong and of a good 
colour; the roots are not numerous and do not run 
deep, but they are strong and thick and inde- 
structible. The tree grows from a root, from a piece 
torn off, or from seed, and seeks a cold moist position ; 
in such a position it is tenacious of life and hard to 
kill; however it also grows on mountains. 


Of bird-cherry, elder, willow. 

XIII. §The kerasos (bird-cherry) is peculiar in 
character ; it is of great stature, growing as much as 
twenty-four cubits high; and it is of very erect 
growth ; as to thickness, it is as much as two cubits 
in circumference at the base. The leaves are like 
those of the medlar, but very tough and thicker,‘ so 
that the tree is conspicuous by its colour from a 
distance. The bark 5 insmoothness colour and thick- 
ness is like that of the lime; wherefore men make 
their writing-cases ® from it, as from the bark of that 
tree. ‘This bark does not grow straight nor evenly 
all round the tree, but runs round it® in a spiral 

5 cf. 4. 15. 1; Hesych. s.v. xépacos. 

8 cf. 3. 10.4; Ar. Vesp. 529. 

7 wepimépuxe . .. meptmepunxds: text as restored by Sch. and 


others, following U as closely as possible. 
8 xepielAnpe conj. R. Const. 
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Tpocaywr, aaotep 7 Staypady TeV purrov: Kad 
homubopevos ovTos exd€perat, EKELVOS o em iTopL0s 
yiverat Ka ov. duvatat’ pépos é avTov TL Tov 
avrov TpoTrov aatpeitat Kara TAXOS oxuSouevov 
NeTTOV ws av purnrov, TO dé Aovrrov Tm poo wéevety 
te duvatat Kal owler To bév8pov @oavTos Tepe- 
TEepuKos. Teplapoupevov dé Grav ord Tob 
pro.od ouvEexpaivel Kal TOTE THY iypornta: Kat 
6Tav o eco NiT@Y TeptatpeOn, pOvoy O Drom NS 
emipehaiveTar @omrep pute él bypacia, Kal ma hey 
Umopuerat TO devTépe éTel YXUT@V aos avT 
éxelvou mhny AEM TOTEPOS. TEPUKE kal to EvXOV 
Gpotov tals tat 7@ Prow@ oTpeTTas EMTTOMEVOY" 
Kal ot paBdot dvovrat tov adTov T pom ov evOus- 
TOUS Sous 5 abfavopevov cup Paiver TOUS pev 
KaTO ael amrodAvo Oat ToUs & ave ave. TO 8 
SXov ov mrohvolov TO dév8pov GXr avolorepov 
TON THS airyeipov, moAvppivov dé Kal én 
mohavoppitov ovK dyav be maxuppitov: ” e 
emtaT poopy) Kat THs pltns Kat Tob provod TOU mepl 
anrny n ary. avOos dé NevKOV arri~p Kal peoTtinn 
Gpovov, éx _biKpa@v avery ouryKel pevov Kknpi@des. 
o 6é KapT os épuOpos Guovos Sioa mupp TO oXipa, 
70 dé peyedos nArtKov KVA[OS, TAY TOU Stoamrbpou 
pev O TmUpHy KANpOS tov 6é KEepacou padaros. 
pvetar & édrouv Kal 7 didvpa, To dé OAV Srrov 
ToTapo. Kal épudp a. 

Dverat 6 cal 4 axth paddiota wap ddwp Kat 





1 Which is an ellipse, the segment of a cylinder: so Sch. 


explains. 
éxetvos: z.e. lower down the trunk, where the spiral is 
less open. 3 éxlrouos: cf. 5. 1. 12. 
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(which becomes closer as it gets higher up the tree) 
like the outline of the leaves.!_ And this part of 
it can be stripped off by peeling, whereas with the 
other part? this is not possible and it has to be cut 
in short lengths. In the same manner part is 
removed by being split off in flakes as thin as a leaf, 
while the rest can be left and protects the tree, grow- 
ing about it as described. If the bark is stripped off 
when the tree is peeling, there is also at the time a 
discharge of the sap; further, when only the outside 
coat is stripped off, what remains turns black with a 
kind‘ of mucus-like moisture; and in the second 
year another coat grows to replace what is lost, but 
this is thinner. The wood in its fibres is like the 
bark, twisting spirally,°5 and the branches grow in 
the same manner from the first; and, as the tree 
grows, it comes to pass that the lower branches keep 
on perishing, while the upper ones increase. How- 
ever the whole tree is not much branched, but has 
far fewer branches than the black poplar. Its roots 
are numerous and shallow and not very thick; and 
there is a similar twisting of the root and of the bark 
which surrounds it. 6 The flower is white, like that 
of the pear and medlar, composed of a number of 
small blossoms arranged like a honeycomb. The 
fruit is red, like that of dospyros in shape, and in size 
it is as large as a bean. However the stone of the 
diospyros fruit is hard, while that of the bird-cherry 
is soft. The tree grows where the lime grows, and 
in general where there are rivers and damp places. 
’The elder also grows chiefly by water and in shady 


‘ gomep conj. Sch.; rep MV; ws Ald.H. 
5 orpenta@s édtrrdéuevoy conj. Sch.; orperr@ édittropévar U; 
orpentg@ édcrropevy Ald. § cf. 3. 12. 7. 7 Plin. 17. 151. 
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éy Tois oKLEpots, ov pv adAXNa Kal év Tots py 
4 “A \ ¢f7 > , > 
totovtos: Oapvades 5é€ paBdas érereios avEa- 
vopévats péxpt THS PuAXoppoias els pHKos, elra 
peTa TavTa eis mayos: TO b€ Dos TaY paBdear 
b lA , bd , e e 4 
ov péya Alay adda Kal padtota ws EeEdtrnyu: 
Tov € oredeXav TaXos TOV yepavdpvav scov 
mwepixeparaias, provds Sé Aetos AeTTOS KaTTUpOS" 
To 8é€ EvrAov yadvov Kat Kovdhov Enpavbév, év- 
, N , Ld b ] cd A 
teprovny dé éxov paraknv, wate Sv’ Grov cal 
, er 2 ® \ \ 
KotAatvecOat tas paBdous, e€ ov Kal tas Baxtn- 
plas trovodot tas Koudas. EnpavOév 5é toyupov 
Kal aynpwev dav Bpéxntat, Kav 4 EXOTIC LEVON 
UU 
Notriverat S€ avtopatoy Enpatvopevov. pitas dé 
éyes petewpous ov modrdas be ovde peyddAas. 
g@urrov S¢ To pev Kal’ Exaoctov padaxov, wpo- 
e \ fo} 4 , “a 

MnKkes @S TO THS WraTUPVAXOU Sadvns, petlov 
5é cal wAaTuTepov Kal tepibepéoTtepov ex pérou 
Kal catwOev, To § axpov eis oF’ padXAov cuVAKoY 
KuKr@ § éxov yapaypov: To 5é SAov, wept eva 
picxyov taxdy Kai ivadyn w@oav Krwvioy Ta bev 
évOev ta 5é EvOev Kata yovu Kat ovbuyiay redv- 
A 4 , > 9 b 4 a . 

Kact Tov pudr\ov Stéyovta am’ adAnAwD, Ev SE 
é& axpouv tov picxov. wtrépvOpa Sé ta pvAXra 
ETLELKMS Kal Yadva Kal capKwdn’ hvdAdoppoEi 
dé TovTO GAov, StomEep PUAXNOY AV TLS ElTTOL TO GAOD. 
€yovaor Sé Kal of KAwvES OF veot ywvoedy Tiva. 

\ >] ” \ ? ~ “ a“ 

To © avOos AevKov éx pikpwY NEVKO@V TrOANOV 
éml TH Tov pioyou axice xnpiddes* evwdiav 


1 wxepixepadalas, some part of a ship’s prow : so Pollux. 
3 xaxupds conj. Sch.; xal wxupads U (2); wal wuppds V; xal 
noupés M. * Sc. pith. 
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places, but likewise in places which are not of this 
character. It is shrubby, with annual branches which 
go on growing in length till the fall of the leaf, after 
which they increase in thickness. The branches do 
not grow to a very great height, about six cubits at 
most. The thickness of the stem of old trees is 
about that of the ‘helmet’! of a ship; the bark is 
smooth thin and brittle?; the wood is porous and 
light when dried, and has a soft heart-wood,? so that 
the boughs are hollow right through, and men make 
of them their light walking-sticks. When dried it is 
strong and durable if it is soaked, even if it is stripped 
of the bark; and it strips itself of its own accord as it 
dries. The roots are shallow and neither numerous 
nor large. The single leaflet is soft and oblong, like 
the leaf of the ‘broad-leaved’ bay, but larger broader 
and rounder at the middle and base, though the tip 
narrows more to a point and is jagged‘ all round. 
The whole leaf is composed of leaflets growing about 
a single thick fibrous stalk, as it were, to which they 
are attached at either side in pairs at each joint; 
and they are separate from one another, while one 
is attached to the tip of the stalk. The leaves are 
somewhat reddish porous and fleshy: the whole is 
shed in one piece ; wherefore one may consider the 
whole structure as a ‘leaf.’5 The young twigs too 
have certain crooks® in them. The flower’ is white, 
made up of a number of small white blossoms 
attached to the point where the stalk divides, 
in form like a honeycomb, and it has the heavy 
* xapayudsy conj. R. Const. from G; xapayydy UMV; 
onaonypsv Ald. 5 of. 3. 11. 3n. 
$ ywvoedi OU; ? ywri0e:d7 ; G seems to have read yovaroe:d9 ; 
Sch. reer the text defective or mutilated. 
c 
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Se éyer Nespiwdyn émiBapeiav. Eyer 6€ Kal Tov 
KapTOV opolws pos evi piaxy@ maxet BoTpywmdn 
dé yiverar S€ Katatretrawopevos pédas, @MOs Oé 
DY oupaxwdns peyéeber Sé pixp@ pettwv dpoBov- 
dv dudanddys" pey pup peilov op 
> 4 ny a 

Thv vypaciav Sé oivodn TH dyer: Kal Tas yelpas 
Tedecovpevor BartovTas Kal Tas Kehards: Exet OE 
Kal Ta évTds onoapoeon THY Oyu. 

IIldpudpov 5€ nal 1 itéa nal modverdés? 7 ev 

4 4 A \ \ ¥ / 
péeXawa Kadovpevn T@ Tov Pdotov eyew peNava 
kal houvixody, 7 5é AevK} TO AevKOY. KadXLOVS 
dé éye tas padBdouvs nal ypnoiwwrépas eis TO 

/ e A e \ \ / ” 
THEKELV 1) peAaLVA, 7) 5 NEVKY KaTTUpWTEépas. EoTE 
dé xal Tis peAatyns Kal TAS AevKRs Evrov yévos 

A \ > ” ” “9 ed 4 A 
puxpov Kal ov« éxov av&naw els Bos, Oorrep Kat 
+ 3 A , / , 
é addXNwy TovTO Sévdpwv, olov Kédpouv otvixos. 
kanrovat & ot wept "Apxadiay ovK itéay adda 
éxixny 76 Sévdpov: olovtar 5é, womep EdAeXOn, Kal 
Kaptov éyew avTny you.pov. 

XIV. “Eats S€ rhs wreréas dvo yévn, Kal TO pev 
Operrrenea KadetTat TO O€ WrEAEa Sradéper bé TO 
Papvwdéotepov elvat THhv mred€av evavkéatepov 5é 
Thy OoperTTEAEaV. PVAXOV be aayidés TrEpiKEyapay- 
pévoy HovYXT}, Tpounxéotepov Sé Tov Tis ariov, 


1 xaramemavéuevos conj. W.; Kal rex. VAI. 

2 «al... Bawrovra: I conj., following Scal., W., etc., but 
keeping closer to U: certain restoration perhaps impossible ; 
Kal Tas Xeipas TeAclous dvaBAdores Se Kal ras nepadrds U 3 xelpas 
de reAclous: &vaBAacet MV ; om. G. 

> Plin, 16. 174 and 175. 
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fragrance of lilies. The fruit is in like manner 
attached to a single thick stalk, but in a cluster: 
as it becomes quite ripe,! it turns black, but when 
unripe it is like unripe grapes; in size the berry is a 
little larger than the seed of a vetch; the juice is 
like wine in appearance, and in it men bathe? their 
hands and heads when they are being initiated into 
the mysteries. The seeds inside the berry are like 
sesame. 

3 The willow also grows by the water, and there 
are many kinds. There is that which is called 
the black willow‘ because its bark is black and 
red, and that which is called the white‘ from the 
colour of its bark. The black kind has boughs 
which are fairer and more serviceable for basket- 
work, while those of the white are more Drittle.5 
There is a form both of the black and of the white 
which is small and does not grow to a height,—just 
as there are dwarf forms of other trees, such as 
prickly cedar and palm. The people of Arcadia 
call the tree® not ‘willow’ but helike: they believe, 
as was said,’ that it bears fruitful seed. 


Of elm, poplars, alder, [semyda, bladder-senna]. 


XIV. ® Of the elm there are two kinds, of which 
one is called the ‘mountain elm,’ the other simply 
the ‘elm’: the difference is that the latter is 
shrubbier, while the mountain elm grows more 
vigorously. The leaf is undivided and_ slightly 
jagged, longer than that of the pear, but rough 


4 See Index. 

5 xaxupwrépas conj. Sch.; nal wupwrépas U; nal wuporépas 
MVAld. ef. 3. 13. 4. 

® Sc, iréa generally, 7 3. 1. 2, 8 Plin, 16, 72. 
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TPAXD dé Kal ov Neiov. péya 5€ TO _ 5évdpov swat 
TO Dyes Kat 7@ peyeden. Ton O ovK éate Trept 
THY “ldnv adXa omrdviov: TOTOV be epudpov prrei. 
To S¢€ Evdov EavOov Kal ¢ io-xupov Kal ev.vov Kal 
yMaxpov: dav yap Kapota: xpavrac & auT@ 
Kat mpos Oupopata TONUTENT, kat \~Awpov pev 
eUTOMOV Enpov dé SvaTopov. dica.prrov “es vopi- 
Covaur, GA év Talis K@pUuKiot TO Kopp Kai Onpi’ 
arta Keovamoeon ghéper. tas O€ Keaxpus Stas 
loxet TOU perom@pov TOANGS Kal papas Kal 
peraivas, év b€ tais dddAaLs Wpais ovK éerré- 
OKETTAL 

"H 8 AevKn Kal 7 airyerpos povoeoys, opbogpui 
dé appa, wy ja KpoTepov Tow Kalb avorepov 
Kal AeLorEpov a airyetpos, TO dé oxXnpa TOY pudrov 
Tapomotov. dpoLroy be xal to EvXov TEMYOMEVOV 
Th AevKOT NTE. kaptrov 6 ovdéTEepoy TovTwY ovdée 
avOos é exew Soxel. 

‘H KEpKis dé Tmapopovov TH even Kal TO peryeBee 
Kal T@ Tous Kra8ous eT LNEUKOUS Exel: To 6é 
$Udov KuTTaoes pev arycbveov dé éx Tov dddov, 
TH O€ play 1 pou“nkn Kal els ofv cuvjcovoay’ 7 
dé Xpwpare aoxedov OpoLtov TO tmTiov Kat TO 
m paves’ ploy dé T poanpTnwevov paxp@ Kat 
AeTT@, Ov O Kal ovK 6pev Grn’ eye Mevov. 
prordv dé TpaxUTEpov THS evens kai peadrov 
UTOAETPOV, WATTEP O THs axpdoos. dxaprrov dé. 

Movoyeves S5€ xal 7 KrAnOpa: pice Se Kat 


sh exee conj. St.; aioxpéy Ald.H. ef. 5. 3. 4. 
2 of. 5. 5. 2. 
3 of. 1 OvAgn@des TobTo, 3. 7.3; 2.8. 3n.; 9. 1. 2 
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rather than smooth. The tree is large, being both 
tall and wide-spreading. It is not common about 
Ida, but rare, and likes wet ground. The wood is 
yellow strong fibrous and tough!'; for it is all heart. 
Men use it for expensive doors?: it is easy to cut 
when it is green, but difficult when it is dry. The 
tree is thought to bear no fruit, but in the ‘ wallets ’5 
it produces its gum and certain creatures like gnats ; 
and it has in autumn its peculiar ‘ winter-buds’ 4 
which are numerous small and black, but these have 
not been observed at other seasons. 

The abele and the black poplar have each but a 
single kind: both are of erect growth, but the black 
poplar is much taller and of more open growth, and 
is smoother, while the shape of its leaves is similar 
to those of the other. The wood also of both, when 
cut, is much the same in whiteness. Neither of 
these trees appears to have fruit or flower.° 

The aspen is a tree resembling the abele both in 
size and in having whitish branches, but the leaf 
is ivy-like: while however it is otherwise without 
angles, its one angular® projection is long and 
narrows to a sharp point: in colour the upper and 
under sides are much alike. The leaf is attached 
to a long thin stalk: wherefore the leaf is not set 
straight, but has a droop.’ The bark of the abele 
is rougher and more scaly, like that of the wild pear, 
and it bears no fruit. 

The alder also has but one form: in growth it is 


4 «dyxpus, here probably a gall, mistaken for winter-bud. 

5 cf., however, 3. 3. 4; 4. 10. 2, where T. seems to follow a 
different authority. 

6 Supply yovlay from &yérop. 

7 éyxexAtuévoy : sc. is not in line with the stalk. 
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opbopues, EdXov & eyov paraxov cat évteprovnv 
paraknv, doe St’ SNov KoLAaiver Oat Tas NETTTAS 
paBdous. vAXov 8 Gpocov amie, wAnY jwecCov 
Kal ivwdéorepov. Tpaxyvprocoy dé Kal o Protos 
éxwOev épvOpos, de 6 nal Bare ta Séppata. 
pitas 5€é émttroAaious ... jrtKov Saduns. gpverar 
dé ev Tois epvdpors GAOL S ovdSapod. 

[Snuvda dé To pev pudrov Exes Gpovov TH 
Ilepouxn xaXoupévn xapva wAnY piKp@ oTEevoTe- 
pov, tov drorov dé trovxidov, Evrov Sé édXadpov: 
vpnotpov Sé ets Baxrnpias povov eis AAO Se 
ouoéy. 

‘H 6€ KoAvréa Exes TO ey PvAXOVY éeyyds TOD 
THS itéas, Torvoloy Sé Kal ToNUdVAAOY Kal TO 
dévdpov GAws péya: tov S€ Kaptrov édXoPor, 
xabarep Ta xedpoTa: AoBois yap wratéoe Kal 
ov aTevols TO OTTEpUaTLOY TO évoY puiKpoY Kal ov 
péya* okAnpov Sé petpiws ovK ayav: ovdé TroNU- 
Kaptrov ws Kata peyeOos. amaviov dé TO év 
NoPois Exe Tov KapTOV’ Odiya Yap ToLavTA TaV 
dévdpur. | 

XV. ‘H 6é ‘Hpaxrewtinn xapva—ice. yap 
Kat TovT ayptov Te Te pndev pH ToArAD 

cipw yivecOat <> TOV Nuépwy TOY KapTrOV, Kal 
To Svvacbat Yetmwvas vrrodépew Kal TO TOAD 
dvecOa. Kata Ta Gpn Kal ToXUKapTov év Tots 
peiois: ete b€ TH pnde oredeyades GrArAA Oap- 


1 Part of the description of the flower, and perhaps of the 
fruit, seems to be missing. Sch. 

2 cf. 4.8.1; but in 1. 4. 3 the alder is classed with ‘am- 
phibious’ trees, and in 3. 3. 1 with ‘ trees of the plain.’ 

? Betulam, G from Plin. 16. 74. 
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also erect, and it has soft wood and a soft heart-wood, 
so that the slender boughs are hollow throughout. 
The leaf is like that of the pear, but larger and 
more fibrous. It has rough bark, which on the inner 
side is red: wherefore it is used for dyeing hides. 
It has shallow roots...} the flower is as large as 
that of the bay. It grows in wet places? and 
nowhere else. 

The semyda®* has a leaf like that of the tree called 
the ‘ Persian nut’(walnut), but it is rather narrower : 
the bark is variegated and the wood light: it is only 
of use for making walking-sticks and for no other 

ose. 

The bladder-senna‘* has a leaf near that of the 
willow, but is many-branched and has much foliage ; 
and the tree altogether is a large one. The fruit is 
in a pod, as in leguminous plants: the pods in fact 
are broad rather than narrow, and the seed in them 
is comparatively small, and is moderately hard, but 
not so very hard. For its size the tree does not 
bear much fruit. It is uncommon to have the fruit 
in a pod; in fact there are few such trees. 


Of filbert, terebinth, box, krataigos. 


XV. The filbert is also naturally a wild tree, in that 
its fruit is little, if at all, inferior to that of the tree 
in cultivation, that it can stand winter, that it grows 
commonly on the mountains, and that it bears 
abundance of fruit in mountain regions ® ; also because 
it does not make a trunk, but is shrubby with 

4 Sch. remarks that the description of xoAuvréa is out of 
place: cf. 3. 17.2, W. thinks the whole section spurious. 
The antitheses in the latter part suggest a different context, 


in which xoAuréa was described by comparison with some 
other tree. 5 dpelors conj. W.; gopats Ald. 
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voces elvat paBdas a dvev parxXarav Kai avotots 
paxpats 5é Kal mayetats éviats’—ov pay ada 
kat e&npepodrar. Siapopay bé exer TO TOV 
Kapirov amobi6ovar Bedriw Kat peifov TO purrov 
KeXaparyLevov 5 appotv opoLoTaToY TO THS 
KrAnOpas, ANY ThaTuTepov Kal avo To dévdpov 
peitov. KApTrLpcT Epov S aiel yiveTas KaTa- 
KOTTOLEVOV TAS paB6sous. yer 5é dvo apcpoiv’ 
at bev yap oTporyyvhov ai dé ‘TpopaKpov pépover 
TO KapvoV’ EXNEVKOTEPOY be TO TOV Huépwov. Kal 
KaddLKapTes pddoTd y é&v Tots epudpars. efn- 
pepodras dé Ta drypta, petaputevopera. protoy 
S exet Aetov émim@oNatov hem Tov Aetrapov idiws 
oTiypas evKas & éxovta év avT@* TO be Evo 
opodpa yAloxpov, wote kal Ta Nerra mavu paB- 
dia TEpthoTTiGavTes | xavéa Trovovat, Kal Ta maxea 
dé catatvoavtes. Eyer bé Kat evTepiovny hem rny 
EavOnv, q KothaiveTat. idtov & avtrav To Tepl 
Tov toudov, domep elTropen. 

Tihs dé : TeppivOov TO pev dppev To 6€ O7Av. TO 
pev ody appev dxaptov, bv O Kal KaXovoL dppev- 
TOV be Onreav pev épu0 pov evOvs déper Tov 
Kaprrov mriKov paxdy amemTov, 7 O€ Moepov 
eveycaca peta Tatra €puOpaiver, kat apa 7H 
apredp TET ALVOVTA TO ExXaTov ToLel pérava, 
peyeOos WMicov KUaMOY, ont ev@dn dé Kal duw- 
déorepov. éote 6€ TO Serbo ov TeEpt pev THY “Lévy 
kat Maxedoviay Bpaye bayvibes €oT pap pevov, 
Tepl dé Aapackov TAS Lupias peya Kal TONY 
Kat KaXov: Gpos yap Ti dacty eivar Tappectov 


1 of. C.P. 2. 12. 6. 2 cf. Geop. 10. 68. 
3 reiov conj. W.; zAdov UMVAId. 
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unbranched stems without knots; though some of 
these are long and stout. Nevertheless it also submits 
to cultivation. The cultivated form differs in produc- 
ing better fruit and larger leaves; in both forms the 
leaf has a jagged edge: the leaf of the alder most 
closely resembles it, but is broader, and the tree itself 
is bigger. 1 The filbert is always more fruitful if it 
has its slender boughs cut off. ? There are two kinds 
of each sort; some have a round, others an oblong 
nut ; that of the cultivated tree is paler, and it fruits 
best in damp places. The wild tree becomes 
cultivated by being transplanted. Its bark is smooth,’ 
consisting of one layer, thin glossy and with peculiar 
white blotches on it. The wood is extremely tough, 
so that men make baskets even of the quite thin 
twigs, having stripped them of their bark, and of 
the stout ones when they have whittled them. Also 
it has a small amount of yellow heart-wood, which 
makes‘ the branches hollow. Peculiar to these trees 
is the matter of the catkin, as we mentioned.°® 

6 The terebinth has a ‘ male’ and a ‘ female’ form. 
The ‘male’ is barren, which is why it is called 
‘male’; the fruit of one of the ‘female’ forms is 
red from the first and as large as an unripe?’ lentil ; 
the other produces a green fruit which subsequently 
turns red, and, ripening at the same time as the 
grapes, becomes eventually black and is as large as a 
bean, but resinous and somewhat aromatic. About 
Ida and in Macedonia the tree is low shrubby and 
twisted, but in the Syrian Damascus, where it 
abounds, it is tall and handsome; indeed they say 


4 7 Ald.H.; 9 W. with U. cf. 3. 13. 4. 
ee ay eer 6 Plin. 13. 54. 
7 «al before &wexroy om. St. 
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4 tepuivOwv, ddrArAo 8 ovdev mepuxévar. Evrov dé 
éyet yAlaxpov Kal pilas ioyupas xata Baous, 
Kat TO GAOv avwreO por duos dé Spotov TO THs 
é\das, TH ypwpats Se epvOpov. gvadrdov, rept 
Eva pioxov mreiw Sagvoedy Kata auluyiar, 
@omrep Kal TO THS olns' Kal TO EE axpov TepiTTOY 
TAHV eyywviwtepov THs oins Kal Sadvoetdéotepov 
Sé xvKdkw kal ALTapov array Gua TO KapTe. 
déper 5¢ xal Kwpuxw@dy tivda Kotha, xabdrep 7 
mteréa, ev ols Onpidia eyyiyvetat Kwvwrroeon: 
éyyiyvetar S€ TL Kal pyntiv@des ey TOUTOLS Kal 
yMoxpov' ov pay evOevTéev ye 7 pntivn auAXE- 
yetat GAN amo tod EvrAOV. Oo O€ KapTTOS OvK 
adbinot pyntivns wAROos, adrAa MpocéxeTar pev 
tais yepaol, Kav pon mwAVOn peta THY TUANOYTY 
ouvéxetat’ mAuvoyevos 5é 0 pev REUKOS Kal 
amemros émimnel, o O€ péras Udioratan. 

6 ‘“H &€ muvfos peyé0e pev ov peyarn, TO Oe 
hurrov Guotov ever puppive. gvetar & ev roils 
wWuypois ToTroLs Kal Tpayéot Kai yap Ta Kivtwpa 
TOLOUTOV, OV 4 TAELaTH yiveTat’ Wuypos 5€é Kal 
6 “Oduptros 6 Makedovixos: nal yap évraida 
yiveras ANY Ov peyadn? peyloTn dé Kal Kad- 
hictn ev Kupv@: Kal yap evpjxes Kal mayxos 
éyovcat qodv Tapa Tas adXas. 8: 5 Kal TO 
pert ovX HOU Gov THs TrvEOV. 


1 wAelw: sc. pdAAa, in loose apposition to @vAdAov. Ap- 
parently the leaf is said to resemble that of of in its compo- 
site structure, but that of the bay in shape: cf. 3. 12. 7. 

2 dav dua conj. W.; dua dxrav UAld. 

8 cf. 2. 8.3; 3.7.3; 3.14.1. xwpuxddn conj. R. Const.; 
Kopuodn Ald.; nkwpuwdy H.; kapvédin mBas. 
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that there is a certain hill which is covered with 
terebinths, though nothing else grows on it. It has 
tough wood and strong roots which run deep, and the 
tree as a whole is impossible to destroy. ‘The flower 
is like that of the olive, but red in colour. The leat 
is made up of a number of leatlts,! like bay leaves, 
attached in pairs to a single leaf-stalk. So far it 
resembles the leaf of the sorb; there is also the 
extra leaflet at the tip: but the leaf is more angular 
than that of the sorb, and the edge resembles 
more the leaf of the bay; the leaf is glossy all 
over,” as is the fruit. It bears also some hollow 
bag-like * growths, like the elm, in which are found 
little creatures like gnats; and resinous sticky 
matter is found also in these bags; but the resin is 
gathered from the wood and not from these. The 
fruit does not discharge much resin, but it clings to 
the hands, and, if it is not washed after gathering, it 
all sticks together; if it is washed, the part which is 
white and unripe floats,’ but the black part sinks. 

The box is not a large tree, and it has a leaf like 
that of the myrtle. It grows in cold rough places ; 
for of this character is Cytora,5 where it is most 
abundant. The Macedonian Olympus is also a cold 
region; ®for there too it grows, though not to a 
great size. It is largest and fairest in Corsica,’ 
where the tree grows taller and stouter than anywhere 
else; wherefore the honey there is not sweet, as it 
smells of the box. 

4 éwiwAci conj. R. Const. from G 3 éwl wAeiov Ald.; dx) wrAdi 


(erased) U. 
5 of. Cytore buxifer, Catull. 4. 13; Plin. 16. 70. 
6 of. 5. 7.7 


7 Kipvy conj. R. Const. from Plin. l.c.; Kuphyw: U; Kuphop 
da. 
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TlA7Oee S€ wodv xpatatyos éotiy, of Sé Kpa- 
TaLyova carodoty éxee 6é 70 pev pudrov Spotop 
peorriAn TETAVOV, TANY petlov EKELVOU Kat TAATU- 
Tepov 7) Tpounkeatepor, Tov b¢ Aapayyov ov. 
éyov womrep Exeivo. vyivetar de TO Sévdpov ote 
peya Lav oUTEe Taxv: TO Sé EvAOV ToLKirov 
baxupov Eavdov: exer be Provo Aetov Sporov 
peony” povopptfov ) els Bados @s él TO Todd. 
Kap ov EXEL OTPOYyVAOV NALKOY O KOTLVOS: 
merraivopevos 5€ EavOvvetat kal émipedraiverat: 
kata 5€ THY yevowv Kal TOV yUAOV peaTTLAM@OES” 
Stomrep olov aypia peotidn doferev dv elvat. 
poovoetoes 5é Kai ovK éyov Stagopas. 

XVI. “O d€ mpivos PvAXOV pev Exer Spudédes, 
Gxatrov 6 kal éraxavOilov, Tov Sé hrorov rewd- 
tepov Spuos. avto bé 7d dévdpov péya, xabdrrep 
" Opus, éav éyn Tomov Kal dados: Evrov 8é 
muKvov Kat taxupov' Babvppitoy oé émietkas kat 
qoduppilov. Kapiov dé éyet Baravedn: pxpa 
5é 9 Baravos: teptxatarayBaver dé 6 véos Tov 
évov' oyé yap rerraivea, Oe 8 Kal Sidopeiv tivés 
gact. hépe dé rapa tv Baravov cal KoKxKov 
Twa powixovv: tayer de Kal iEiavy Kal bdéap- 
@ote éviore oupBaiver tértapas apa Kaptovs 
éyey avtov, dvo pev Tous éavtod duo 8 adAXoUs 
Tov Te THS tEias Kal Tov TOD bpéapos. Kal THY 





1 Quoted by Athen. 2. 34; cf. Plin. 16. 120; 26. 99; 
27. 62 and 63. 

3 reravéy: cf. 3. 11. 1; 3. 12, 5. Athen., U.c., has rera- 
peévor. 

3 éxeZvo Athen. l.c.; kaxetvo Ald. 

4 gavdv before ioxupdy Athen. l.c. 
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1 The kralaigos is avery common tree ; some call it 
kralaigon. It has a smooth? leaf like that of the 
medlar, but longer, and its breadth is greater than 
its length, while the edge is not jagged like that® 
of the medlar. The tree does not grow very tall or 
thick ; its wood is mottled strong and brown‘; it 
has a smooth bark like that of the medlar; it has 
generally a single root, which runs deep. The fruit 
is round and as large as that of the wild olive 5; as 
it ripens it turns brown and black; in taste and 
flavour it is like that of the medlar; wherefore this 
might seem to be a sort of wild form of that tree.® 
There is only one form of it and it shews no 
variation. 


Of certain other oaks, arbutus, andrachne, wig-tree. 


XVI. The kermes-oak‘ has a leaf like that of the 
oak, but smallerand spinous,’ while its bark is smoother 
than that of the oak. The tree itself is large, like 
the oak, if it has space and root-room; the wood is 
close and strong ; it roots fairly deep and it has many 
roots. The fruit is like an acorn, but the kermes- 
oak’s acorn is small; the new one overtakes that of 
last year, for it ripens late.2 Wherefore some say 
that it bears twice. Besides the acorn it bears a kind 
of scarlet berry !°; it also has oak-mistletoe™ and 
mistletoe ; so that sometimes it happens that it has 
four fruits on it at once, two which are its own and 
two others, namely those of the oak-mistletoe !! and 


§ xérivos Athen. l.c.; xédyiuos UMVAId. 

6 neowiAn added from Athen. /.c. 

Tof.3.7.3. %of.3.16.% °° of. 3.4.1, 4 and 6. 
10 Plin, 16. 32; Simon. ap. Plut. Vheseus 17. 

Df. CLP. 2, 17. 1. 
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pev tEvav péper éx Tav mpos Boppav, 70 bé théap 
EK TOY TTPOS peonpBpiar. 

Oi dé Tepl ’Apradtay bévdpov Tt opuihaKa, 
Kadovow, 6 €or Guovov TO T ple, Ta dé purr 
ovK axav0ady é exer aAr’ dmadorepa kab Ba@utepa 
Kal Siapopas éyovta mAetous® oveé TO EvAov 
OOTED éxeivo oTepeov Kal TuKVOV, GANA Kab 
panaxop ev Tais épyaciass. 

“O b¢ Kahovow ot “Apeddes perrodpur - Todvoe 
eXet THY pvow as pev amis elmety ava péoov 
mptvov Kal Spuos éativ: Kal Evtor ve brokapBa- 
vovowv elvat OijAuy mpivor de O Kal dtrov hn 
puerar mpivos TOUT@ XPOVTAL Tos TAS apafas 
Kat Ta ToOLavTA, K kabdmep ol epi Aaxedaipova Kal 
"Hrciav. xadrovor dé ot ye Awpreis Kal apiav TO 
dévdpov- Gots dé paar epov pep Kab pavorepov 
TOU Tpivou, a KAnpoTepov dé cal TUKVOTEPOV THS 
Spuos: Kab 70 Xpopa droicbévtos Tov Evdou 
AevKoTepov ev Tod mpivov, ol vem oT Epov dé Tis 
Spuos: Ta be purra T poo éotKe pev apupoiy, Evet 
dé peiSo pev 7 OS ™ pivos edatro dé 7} y] as Spus- 
Kab Tov Kapmov Tod pep mpivov Kata péyebos 
€XdTTW Tals ehaxlorass bé Bardvors icov, Kal 
YuKurepov bev Tov mpivouv TLKPOTEPOV dé THS 
Spuds. Karovat bé TLVES TOV pev TOU mpivov kat 
TOV TAUTNS Kaprrov dcvnov, Toy 6é€ Tis Spuds 
Baravov. pajT pap bé ever pavepwrepav y] 0 

mpivos: Kal h pev pedrrodpus ToravTny Twa exe 
pvow. 





1 Plin. 16. 19. See Index. 
2 Badvrepa MSS.; ebOdrepa conj. Dalec. 
3 Plin. l.c. See Index. 
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of the mistletoe. It produces the oak-mistletoe on 
the north side and the mistletoe on the south. 

The Arcadians have a tree which they call smilax} 
(holm-oak), which resembles the kermes-oak, but 
has not spinous leaves, its leaves being softer and 
longer? and differing in several other ways. Nor 
is the wood hard and close like that of the kermes- 
oak, but quite soft to work. 

The tree which the Arcadians call ‘cork-oak ' 3 
(holm-oak) has this character :—to put it generally, 
it is between the kermes-oak and the oak; and some 
suppose it to be the ‘ female ’ kermes-oak ; wherefore, 
where the kermes-oak does not grow, they use this 
tree for their carts and such-like purposes; for instance 
it is so used by the peoples of Lacedaemon and Elis. 
The Dorians also call the tree aria.4 Its wood is softer 
and less compact than that of the kermes-oak, but 
harder and closer than that of the oak. When it is 
barked,' the colour of the wood is paler than that of 
the kermes-oak, but redder than that of the oak. 
The leaves resemble those of both trees, but they 
are somewhat large, if we consider the tree as a 
kermes-oak, and somewhat small if we regard it as 
anoak. The fruit is smaller in size than that of the 
kermes-oak, and equal to the smallest acorns; it is 
sweeter than that of the kermes-oak, bitterer than 
that of the oak. Some call the fruit of the kermes- 
oak and of the aria ‘mast,’® keeping the name 
‘acorn’ for the fruit of the oak. It has a core which 
is more obvious than in kermes-oak. Such is the 
character of the ‘ cork-oak.’ 


‘ Already described ; cf. 3. 4. 2; 3. 17. 1. 
> of. Paus. Arcadia, 8. 12. 
$ &kvaov: cf. Hom. Od. 10. 242. 
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4 
"H &€ xopapos, 1) TO pepaixvrov dépovoa TO 
1 7 > \ \ 5) ” , ‘ ‘ \ 
ESadipov, €oTi pev ovK ayav péya, tov b€ drolov 
Ww \ \ , , \ UA 
Eyer NeTTOV eV TrAapomoLoY pupiKy, TO dé PvAAOY 
\ , A 5 4 ? @ A de fo IL 
petakv tpivou cat dadvns. avOet 6€ rod Ivave- 
A \ a . 
iavos: Ta b¢ dvOn TépuKey Amro plas Kpeaotpas 
> 9 w , \ \ ‘ a , 
é’ axpwv Botpudov: thv bé€ poppyv Exactov 
€oTiv Gpmotoy mupT@ TMpounKer Kai TO peyeber Se 
N fe) A de \ aA @ 
ayedov THALKOUTOV’ apvAXov O€ Kal KOtNOV WoTrEp 
@ov éKKexoNappévoy TO oTopa Sé davewypévor: 
Stav §& amavOjon, cat 7 Mpoodvots TeTpUTrNTaL, 
\ 9 > n \ \ ef , 
To & amavOjoav AerTOV Kal woTrEp ahovdvros 
, e 
jept atpaxtov 7) Kapvetos Awpixos: o 5€ Kaptros 
A 4 “A 
éviauT@ Temaivetat, oo dua cupPaiver TovTov 
T éyew kal tov Erepov avetv. 
4 \ 
Tlapopotov dé To puAXov Kai 7 avdpayAn exe 
a , ” / 
T@ Kopdapo, péyeOos ove ayav peya: Tov dé prorov 
a , 
Netov exer Kal TEpippyyvupevov' Kaptrov 8 eye 
6oLoy TH Kopap. 
“Opoov & éott tovrows to PvAAOY Kal TO THs 
4 \ \ / / ¥ \ ew” 
Koxxuyéas’ TO Sé€ Sévdpov puxpov. itdiov be eer 
TO éxmratTovac0at Tov KapTov. TOTO yap ovd 
979 ©€ AN ’ 4 wv / a Y 
ef’ évos axynxoapev adrov Sévdpov. TAUTA Lev 
, 
ovv KOLVOTEpa TAELOTL Ywpats Kal TOTFOLS. 





1 Plin. 15. 98 and 99; Diosc. 1. 122. 2 October. 

3 éxxexodaupévoy MV, cf. Arist. H.A. 6.33 éeyxexoAaupévoy 
UAld. 4 of. 1. 13. 3. 

5 xdpvecos, an unknown word, probably corrupt; «lovos 
Awptxov conj. Sch., ‘drum of a Doric column.’ cf. Athen. 
5. 39. 
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1The arbutus, which produces the edible fruit 
called memazkylon, is not a very large tree; its bark is 
thin and like that of the tamarisk, the leaf is between 
that of the kermes-oak and that of the bay. It 
blooms in the month Pyanepsion?; the flowers grow 
in clusters at the end of the boughs from a single 
attachment; in shape each of them is like an oblong 
myrtle flower and it is of about the same size; it has 
no petals, but forms a cup like an empty eggshell,® 
and the mouth is open: when the flower drops off, 
there is a hole‘ also through the part by which 
it is attached, and the fallen flower is delicate and 
like a whorl on a spindle or a Doric karneios.5 The 
fruit takes a year to ripen, so that it comes to pass 
that this and the new flower are on the tree 
together. , 

6 The andrachne has a leaf like that of the arbutus 
and is not a very large tree; the bark is smooth? 
and cracked, the fruit is like that of the arbutus. 

The leaf of the wig-tree® is also like that of 
the last named tree, but it is a small tree. Peculiar 
to it is the fact that the fruit passes into down!?: 
we have not heard of such a thing in any other 
tree. These trees are found in a good many 
positions and regions. 


6 Plin. 13. 120. 

? Aetovy conj. Sch.; Aevxdy UAld. In Pletho’s excerpt the 
passage has Aeciov, and Plin., /.c., evidently read A€ciov. 

8 repippnyvipevov. Plin., l.c., seems to have read mwepinn- 
yvipevov. cf.1.5.2; 9. 4. 3. 

9 Plin. 13. 121. s«oxxvyéas conj. Sch. after Plin. U.c., ef. 
Se 8.V. KEexkoxuywuéyny; Koxxonnadas U; xoxxupnadas 
P,Ald. 

fo éxxaxnovaba:: fructum amittere lanugine Plin. l.c. ef. 
6. 8. 4. 
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XVII. “Eva 5é iSt@tepa, cabdzrep Kai o PedXds- 
, \ bJ , A \ / b \ 
yiveras ev év Tuppnvia, To Se Sévdpov éoti ote- 
evades pev Kal orsyoxrAadov, eUunces & ertreKas 
xa evavkés: Evrov ioyupov: tov 5é proLdv Trax vy 
adodpa xal katappnyvipevov, WoTEP O THS TiTVOS, 
\ \ , ‘ ‘\ 4 ¢ nn 
wvAnv Kata peitwo. To dé PvAXrOY Spmotov Tais 
perlas mayd MpopnKéoTEepov’ ovK daeipudroy 
arrAa gudrAdoBorodyv. Kaptov Sé [altel] éper 
Baravnpov Smotov tH apia. repiatpovar Sé Tov 
\ , a / > a bd \ \ 
prorov Kat dace deiv wavta adatpeiv, et dé py 
xetpoy yiverat to Sévdpov: éEavamAnpovtar Sé 
mddw oxedov ev tpiclv teow. 
“Idsov 5é cal 7 xoNouvréa rept Attrapav: dévdpov 
\ > , \ ‘ \ A > wn 
pev evpeye0es, tov O€ Kaptov dépes év AoBois 
HALKoY Pakoy, Os Tiaive. Ta TpORaTa OavpacTas. 
gvetat 5é amo oréppatos Kai éx THs THY TpoBa- 
, / ev \ a , @¢ 
TV KOTpov KdAMoTA. wpa dé THs duTelas dua 
"Apxtoup@ dSvopéve: Sei dé puteverv tpoBpéyov 
p ” Pe p yy ov p p xs nee 
Stay 1)5n duahinrar év Te DdaTt. PvrAdgov & exer 
mapopotoy tyre.  PBractdver S€ TO MpwToOV 
povodues éml érn pdrtota Tpia év ols Kal ras 
Baxrnpias Téuvover Soxovor yap elvar Kadai 
Kal éay tis KoNOvaN atroOvnoKeEl Kal yap aTra- 
paBracrev éotiw: eita oxilerar Kal darodev- 
Spodra: T@ TEeTapTY Erel. 
1 Plin. 16. 34. 
2 Tuppnvig conj. R. Const.; wxuppnvlac UMV; wuppnvla Ald. 
8 gel must be corrupt: probably repeated from delpuadoy. 


+ Badravnpdy conj. Sch.; Badravhpopoy UMVAId. 
5 apla conj. R. Const. from G ; aypla P,AMVAId.; aypla U. 
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Of cork-oak, kolutea, koloitia, and of certain other trees 
peculiar to particular localities. 

XVII. !Some however are more local, such as the 
cork-oak : this occurs in Tyrrhenia?; itis a tree with 
a distinct trunk and few branches, and is fairly tall 
and of vigorous growth. The wood is strong, the 
bark very thick and cracked, like that of the Aleppo 
pine, save that the cracks are larger. The leaf is 
like that of the manna-ash, thick and somewhat 
oblong. The tree is not evergreen but deciduous. 
It has always? an acorn-like* fruit like that of 
the aria® (holm-oak). They strip off the bark,® and 
they say that it should all be removed,’ otherwise 
the tree deteriorates: it is renewed again in about 
three years. | 

The kolutea® too is a local tree, occurring in the 
Lipari islands. It is a tree of good size, and bears 
its fruit, which is as large as a lentil, in pods; this 
fattens sheep wonderfully. It grows from seed, and 
also grows very well from sheep-droppings. The 
time for sowing it is the setting of Arcturus; and 
one should first soak the seed and sow it when it is 
already sprouting in the water. It has a leaf like 
telis® (fenugreek). At first it grows for about three 
years with a single stem, and in this period men cut 
their walking-sticks from it; for it seems that it 
makes excellent ones. And, if the top is cut off 
during this period, it dies, for it makes no side- 
shoots. After this period it divides, and in the 
fourth year develops into a tree. 

6 of. 1. 5.2534. 15. 1; Plin. 17. 234. 

7 &patpety conj. Coraés ; d:arpecy PLAld. 

8 cf. 1. 11. 2; 3. 17. 3. 


9 hae conj. R. Const. from G, faeno graeco; tires UMV; 
TvAn Ald. 
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‘H 8é aepl trav “[dnv, fv xarodot xodorriay, 
ev so! 3 de de \ ? DO \ 
Erepov eldos éotiv, Oapvoeides 5é cai of@des Kal 
mTodvpdoyanrov, omdviov 5é, ov modu: exer Se 
hvrArov dagvoerdés mAaATUPVAAOU Sadvys, TANV 
aTpoyyuAwTepov cal peilov wa0’ Suorov paiverBar 

Aa “A / 
TO THS Wredréas, mpounxéeotepov Sé, THY Kpoay 
émi Oatepa XXoepov Omriabev 5é emidevKaivoy, Kal 
moXvivov ex Tav omiaQev Tais AETTAIS Lol Ex TE 
Ths padxyews kal petakEv Tov maAEevpoedav aro 
THS péons KaTatewovoav? drAowov § ov etov 
’ 9 \ A J 4 \ \ 4 \ 
GX olov Tov THS aprérXou: TO bé EVAOV oKANPOY 

4 e/ \ > , \ \ 
kal muxvov: pitas 5é€ émuimrodNaiovs Kal AeTTAS 
kal pavas ovrAdas 8 eéviote, nal EavOas oodpa. 
xaptrov & ovx éxew ghaciv ovdé avOos: tHv Sé 
Kopuvwon KdyXpuv Kal Tovs opOarpovs Tovs Tapa 
Ta pvAAa Retovs aodhodpa Kxal ALuTapods Kat 
NevKOS TH oXHpaTL 5é KaYpvwdets: aTroKoTréev Oe 
Kat émrixavbey Tapagpvetat cal avaBracrTavet. 

” Py be \ 10 a \ \ wv 5 b] 4 z 

Idta 6€ Kat Tade Ta TeEpt THY “Tdnv éotiv, olov 
4 te AnXeEdvdpera xarovpevn Sadvn cal cuKh tis 
Kal aptrenos. THS wev ody Sddvns ev TOUT@ TO 
iovov, STL émipvAdrOKapTOY é€oTLY, BoTEP Kal 7 
KevTpopuppivn aupotepat yap Tov Kaptrov éy- 
QUoLY EK THS paxews TOU PuAXov. 

e A A 

H d€ oun Oaprvades pév Kai ovy bynroyr, 
mwayxos 8 éyov ote Kal THXvaiov elvae THY TEpt- 
peetpov: 7o O€ EvXAov érreoTpappévov yAtoypov: 
KkaTwOev pev retovy Kal dvolov dvwOev S€ TeEpi- 





1 nodorrlay (? kodorréavy) U. cf. 1. 11. 2; 3.17.2. Which- 
ever spelling is correct should probably be adopted in all 
three places. 2 of. 3. 11. 3. 
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_ The tree found about Mount Ida, called soloitza,! 
is a distinct kind and is shrubby and branching with 
many boughs; but it is rather rare. It has a leaf 
like that of the ‘broad-leaved’ bay,? but rounder 
and larger, so that it looks like that of the elm, 
but it is more oblong: the colour on both sides is 
green, but the base is whitish; in this part it is 
very fibrous, because of its fine fibres which spring 
partly from the midrib,? partly between the ribs ‘* 
(so to call them) which run out from the midrib. 
The bark is not smooth but like that of the vine; 
the wood is hard and close, the roots are shallow 
slender and spreading, (though sometimes they are 
compact), and they are very yellow. They say that 
this shrub has no fruit nor flower, but has its knobby 
winter-bud and its ‘eyes’; these grow alongside of 
the leaves, and are very smooth glossy and white, 
and in shape are like a winter-bud. When the tree 
is cut or burnt down, it grows from the side and 
springs up again. 

There are also three trees peculiar to Mount Ida, 
the tree called Alexandrian laurel, a sort of fig, and a 
‘vine ’ (currant grape). The peculiarity of the laurel 
is that it bears fruit on its leaves, like the ‘prickly 
myrtle’ (butcher’s broom): both have their fruit on 
the midrib of the leaf. 

The ‘fig’® is shrubby and not tall, but so thick 
that the stem is a cubit in circumference. The wood 
is twisted and tough; below it is smooth and un- 
branched, above it has thick foliage : the colour both 


3 && re Tis paxéws nal conj.W.; Kal rats piCas kal Ald. of. 
3. 10. 3, and ék rijs faxéws below, 3. 17. 4. 

. wAeupoesav ! awAeupoetdws conj. St. 

5 See Index. Plin. 15. 68; cf. Athen. 3. 11. 
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Kopov' xpapa 5é cal PvAXov Kal Prolovd weALOv, 
bs \ A “A 4 id A a / 
To 6€ oxXjpa TaV PvANwV Spotov THO THs pervpas 
kal paraKxov Kat TAaTU Kal TO peyeOos mapa- 
/ ” “ 3 a aA 
mAnotov: avOos peotrira@des kal avOct dpa TH 
peotiAn. 06 S€ Kapiros, dv KaXovat aiKoV, épvO pos 
e / > 4 \ , 3 , 
HrALKOS éAdas TANY oTpoyyvAwTEpOS, éoOLopEVOS 
dé peomurwdns: pitas 5é yer mayeias woav 
TUKHS Hpepov Kal yMoypas. aoarres bé dott TO 
dévdpov cal xapdiav xe oTEpedy ovK evTEepi@vnv. 

"H 6€ dpreros hvetas pev ths “ldns wept tas 
@Mardkpas xarovpévas: éote 5é Oapvades paR- 
Siors puxpots' teivovtar Oé of KABVES @S TUYW- 
yiaiot, mpos ols payés etowv ex TWAayiov péXatvat 
TO péyeBos HrLKOS KUapos yAUKeiaL Eyovat 8é 
b] \ ce) / , , , 
EvTOS yiyapT@oEes TL wadaKov: PUAXOV oT poyyUAOY 
aaxdés pK pov. 

XVIII. "Eyet 5¢ cal tarXAa oxedov pn hicets 
Twas dias ta pev Sévdpov ta 5é Odpvov ta & 
GdrAwv VAnaTwWY. GAA yap Tepl wey THS id10- 
TNTOS ELpnTat TWAEovaKLS STL yivetat KAO’ éExdaToUS 
ToTrous. 1 € év avTOIS Tois opoyeveotw Stadopa, 
xabarep % tTav Sévdpwv Kal tov Odpror, opoiws 
éotl Kal raY dAAwY, MoT Ep cipNTal, TOV TAELT TOV, 
@aomep Kal padpvou Kal twaXdtovpov Kal oicov [Kal 
olrov| kal pod Kai xitTov Kal Batou Kal érépwv 
TONAQD. 


1 Lit. grape-stone. 
2 I omit 4 before d:apopdé with Sch. 
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of leaf and bark is a dull green, the shape of the 
leaf is like that of the lime; it is soft and broad, 
and in size it also corresponds; the flower is like 
that of the medlar, and the tree blooms at the same 
time as that tree. The fruit, which they call a ‘fig,’ 
is red, and as large as an olive, but it is rounder 
and is like the medlar in taste; the roots are thick 
like those of the cultivated fig, and tough. The 
tree does not rot, and it has a solid heart, instead of 
ordinary heart-wood. 

The ‘vine’ (currant grape) grows about the place 
called Phalakrai in the district of Ida; it is shrubby 
with small twigs; the branches are about a cubit 
long, and attached to them at the side are black 
berries, which are the size of a bean and sweet; 
inside they have a sort of soft stone!; the leaf is 
round undivided and small. 


Of the differences in various shrubs—buckthorn, withy, Christ’s 
thorn, bramble, sumach, ivy, smilax, [spindle-tree]. 

XVIII. Most other mountains too have certain 
peculiar products, whether trees shrubs or other 
woody plants. However we have several times 
remarked as to such peculiarities that they occur in 
all regions. Moreover the variation? between things 
of the same kind which we find in trees obtains also 
among shrubs and most other things, as has been 
said: for instance, we find it in buckthorn Christ’s 
thorn withy? sumach ivy bramble and many 
others, 


3 [xal ofrov] bracketed by W.; xal toov Ald.; nal trou ral 
ofrov MVP; xal ofgou nal vtrov U. Only oloos is mentioned in 
the following descriptions. 
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‘Papvos Te yap €oTiy 7 ev pedawva 4 S€ NevK7, 
kab o Kapmos Sudgopos, dxavOopopor dé aude. 

Tod re olgou TO pep AevKov To O¢€ behav’ Kar TO 
avOos éxaTépou Kal 0 Kapmros Kara, NOxyov 0 pey 
AeuKos 0 6¢ HéXas’ évioe O€ Kal @ aomep ava pécor, 
av Kai TO avOos emeTroppupifet Kal ovTE olvaTrov 
oure éxevKov écoTly WoTrEp TOV éTépeov. exe bé 
Kal Ta pudra hewToTEpa Kal NeLoTEepa Kal TAS 
paBsdous 76 AevKov. 

"O te Tadtoupos evel Stadopas ee dmavra dé 
TAUTA , KapTopopa. kal 6 ye Tadioupos év doB@ 
TLL Tov Ka.pTr ov ever cabamepel purry, éy @ Tpla 
a TeTTapa ylverat. Npavras S auT@ T pos. Tas 
Biyyas 08 iatpol KOM TOTES” exer yap TLVa 
YMaxpornta Kal Aimos, Go TEp TO TOU Aivov 
omeppa. pverat b€ Kat. éml Tots epudpors Kal év 
Tots Enpois, @amep 6 BaTos. [ody HTTOV 6€ € eore 
TO Slobpor md pudpor,. | gurroBorov O€ Kal ovx 
domep ” papvos delpudrov. 

"Ere 5€ cal Tov Barov rete yevn, peyiorny dé 
exovres Siapopav 8 btu o pev opbopuns Kal infos 
EXOD, o & én TAS Yhs Kal ev0us Kato veveov Kal 
étay cwanTy ™ YN prlovpevos mari, dy o1 
Karodat TWES ‘XapaiBarov. TO dé xuvoo Batov 
TOV Kapm ov vmépvOpov exer Kal TapamA1o Lov TO 
THS poas eo bs Oapvov cal dévdpou petakv Kal 
Tapomotov Tats poats, TO Sé PUAAOV axavOades. 


1 of. 1.9.4; 3.18.12; CP. 1. 10. 7. 

2 Some words are missing, which described various ; forms 
of waAlovpos, alluded to in wdvyra raira (Sch.). cf. 4. 3. 3, 
where an African maAloupos is described. 

aes pvddq conj. W., cf. 3.11.2; xabdwep 7d pbAroy 
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1Thus of buckthorn there is the black and the 
white form, and there is difference in the fruit, 
though both bear thorns. 

Of the withy there is a black and a white form ; 
the flower and fruit of each respectively correspond 
in colour to the name; but some specimens are, as 
it were, intermediate, the flower being purplish, and 
neither wine-coloured nor whitish as in the others. 
The leaves in the white kind are also slenderer and 
smoother, as also are the branches. 

There is variation also in the Christ’s thorn . . .? 
all these forms are fruit-bearing. Christ’s thorn has 
its fruit in a sort of pod, resembling a leaf,®? which 
contains three or four seeds. Doctors bruise * them 
and use them against coughs ; for they have a certain 
viscous and oily character, like linseed. The shrub 
grows in wet and dry places alike, like the bramble.® 
But it is deciduous, and not evergreen like buckthorn. 

Of the bramble again there are several kinds, 
shewing very great variation; one is erect and tall, 
another runs along the ground and from the first 
bends downwards, and, when it touches the earth, it 
roots again; this some call the ‘ground bramble.’ 
The ‘dog’s bramble’ (wild rose) has a reddish fruit, 
like that of the pomegranate ®; and, like the pome- 
granate, it is intermediate between a shrub and a 
tree; but the leaf is spinous.’ 

4 «éwrovtes: for the tense cf. 3. 17. 2, mpoBpéxovtas. 

5 obx . . . wdpvdpov probably a gloss, W. ; 

6 pdars UMV (?) Ald.; fodats conj. Sch. from Plin. 16. 180. 
Athen. (2. 82) cites the passage with wapax. rH poig. The 
Schol. on Theocr. 5. 92 seems to have traces of both readings. 

7 &xav0@des conj. Sch. from Schol. on Theocr. (see last note), 
which quotes the passage with axav@ades ; dyvaGdes UAld.; so 
also Athen. J.c. Plin. (24. 121) seems to have read ixyvades 
(vestigio hominis simile). 
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Tas bé pot TO pev appev 70 dé Onjry Kadovat 
7G TO pev dxcaprov elvas TO O€ KapTLpop. ouK 
exer dé ovde TAS paBdous byrnras ovee Taxeias, 
purdov S Gpotov TTEMea WAN puux pov Tpopn- 
Keo TEpOV Kal émidacy. TOV 6é KAWVioV TOV VéwV 
é& icou Ta L pudAa eis 8v0, Kat ddAnnra Oe é ek TOY 
Taryiov OTE arotxely. Bamrovat bé rovT@ Kal 
ot oKuTooEepar Ta déppata Ta AevKa. dv0os 
NevKOV Borpuades, TO oXnwaTe 5é TO Odoa Epes 
GoThuyyas | Eyov domep kal o Borpus: avrav0n- 
TavTos dé 0 Kaptrés dpa TH oTapurAn épvOpaiverat, 
Kal yivovrat olov parol Ae To ouyKelpevor 
Botpvades dé 76 OX Tpa Kal TOUTMD. EVEL bé TO 
pappaxades TOUTO oO KaneiTas pods év adr@ 
OoT@OES, 0 Kal THS pod Sunrrnperns € Exe TOANAKIS* 
pita & émumovatos Kat povopuns OoTe ava- 
Kaynrecat padims orXopprfa: TO dé Eddov évTe- 
provny éxet, ebpOaprov 6€ Kat KOTTOMEVOD. ev 
Tact dé yiryverat Tots TOTrots, evOevel SE pardiota 
év TOUS dpyidadeot. 

TloAverdns dé 0 KUT TOS" Kal yap émiryetos, 6 dé 
ELS infos aipopevos” Kab TaD év Urper TrELw yévn. 
Tpla, 5’ ob paiverat Ta péytota 6 TE AevKcds Kal 
o pédas Kal Tptrov ” EME. elOn be Kal éxadoTou 
TOUT OD Tete. AevKos yap O pev T@ KapT@ 
povoy, o 5é kal Tous PuUrrous €oti. maddy 6 TOV 


‘AevKondpTrov povov ) pev adpoyv Kal muxvoy Kal 
TUVETTHKOTA TOY KapTOY éxeL KaBaTrEpEel opaipar, 


1 Plin. 13. 55; 24. 91. 
‘ 5 Troe: of. 3. 5. 3; Plin. 13. 55. 

3 Borpuades conj. W.; Borpuntby U; Botpvddy Ald. 
4 6 pots masc. cf. Diose. 1. 108. 
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1Of the sumach they recognise a ‘male’ and a 
‘female’ form, the former being barren, the latter 
fruit-bearing. The branches are not lofty nor stout, 
the leaf is like that of the elm, but small more 
oblong and hairy. On the young shoots the leaves 
grow in pairs at equal distances apart, corresponding 
to each other on the two sides, so that they are in 
regular rows.? Tanners use this tree for dyeing 
white leather. The flower is white and grows in 
clusters ; the general form of it, with branchlets, is 
like that of the grape-bunch; when the flowering is 
over, the fruit reddens like the grape, and the 
appearance of it is like small lentils set close 
together; the form of these too is clustering. The 
fruit contains the drug called by the same name,‘ 
which is a bony substance; it is often still found 
even when the fruit has been put through a sieve. 
The root is shallow and single, so that these trees 
are easily bent right over,> root and all. The wood 
has heart-wood, and it readily perishes and gets 
worm-eaten.© The tree occurs in all regions, but 
flourishes most in clayey soils. 

7 The ivy also has many forms; one kind grows 
on the ground, another grows tall, and of the tall- 
growing ivies there are several kinds. However the 
three most important seem to be the white the 
black and the helix. And of each of these there are 
several forms. Of the ‘ white’ one is white only in 
its fruit, another in its leaves also. Again to take 
only white-fruited sorts, one of these has its fruit 
well formed close and compact like a ball; and this 


5 4.e, nearly uprooted by wind. 
6 xomrduevov: cf. 8. 11. 2, 3 and 5. 
7 Plin. 16. 144-147. 
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A 3 ‘4 
dv 5% Kadovci tives KopupBiav, ot & “AOnvynow 
9 , e de > / é 4 ef 
Axapvixov. o o€ €dhaTTMV OLAaKEXUMEVOS WOTTEP 
\ bY 
Kal o peda: éyer 6€ kal o péras sa GX 
our, OMOLws pavepas. 
“H 66 ENE ey peyiorats Scagopais® Kat yap 
Tois PvANOLS TAEloTOY Stadepes TH TE pLKPOTHTL 
aA fo) \ ce 
Kat T@ yovoeoh Kal evpvOpuorepa elvat: Ta 6é TOD 
KLiTTOD TrepipepéoTepa Kal adTAa Kal TO pyKe 
TOV KAnLaTwY Kal éte T@ Axaptos elvat. Sta- 
TeivovTas ydp Ties TO py atroKitTOvVeOaL TH 
, \ ef b] \ A 5] a a 
duce. THY EALKA AANA THY EK TOU KLTTOU TEELOU- 
pevnv. (eb b€ raca aroxitrovtat, KabdaTep Tivés 
e / A ¥ \ 4 ? v 
ghacww, nrxias av ein kal dtabécews ovK etdous 
Stagopa, Kxa0dmep xal tis amlov mpos THv 
aypdéa.) mAnY TO ye PUAXNOV Kal TavTNS TOAD 
\ le) 
Stadépes Tpds Tov KiTTOV. omdviov Oé TODTO Kal 
> 3 4 b \ 4 tA 4 
EV ONLYOLS EOTLY WOTE TANALOULEVOV petaBanrrE«Lpr, 
@omep él THS NEUKNS Kal TOD KpoTaVos. Eldy 
&§ dott maAciw THs EAtKos, ws pev Ta Tpodave- 
a A , (4 \ \ 
otata Kal péytota AaBeiv tpia, } Te yAOEPA Kal 
, ef \ , e e V4 \ 
Towwons Hep Kal TrELOTN, Kal éEvépa 7 AEVKN, Kal 
, e é a on a? V4 
tpitn 7 TotKirn, hv dn Kadovoi tives Opaxiav. 


1 of. Theocr. 11. 46. 2 Plin. 16. 145 foll. 

3 i.e. is the most ‘ distinct ’ of the ivies. 

4 cf. 1.10. 1; Diosc. 2. 179. 

5 4.e. as an explanation of the barrenness of helix. 

6 4.e. and so becomes fertile. 

7 Brarelvovrar: of. C.P. 4.6.1. dar. 7G. . . apparently 
= ‘insist on the view that,” . but the dative is strange. 
The sentence, which is highly elliptical, is freely eriended be 


most editors. 
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kind some call sorymbias, but the Athenians call it the 
‘Acharnian’ ivy. Another kind is smaller and loose 
in growth like the black ivy.!. There are also vari- 
ations in the black kind, but they are not so well 
marked. 

2 The helix presents the greatest differences’; the 
principal difference is in the leaves,4 which are small 
angular and of more graceful proportions, while 
those of the ivy proper are rounder and simple; 
there is also difference in the length of the twigs, 
and further in the fact that this tree is barren. For,5 
as to the view that the helix by natural development 
turns into the ivy,® some insist’ that this is not so, 
the only true ivy according to these being that which 
was ivy from the first’; (whereas if, as some say, the 
helix invariably ® turns into ivy, the difference would 
be merely one of age and condition, and not of kind, 
like the difference between the cultivated and the 
wild pear). However the leaf even of the full- 
grown helix is very different from that of the ivy, 
and it happens but rarely and in a few specimens 
that in this plant a change in the leaf occurs as it 
grows older, as it does in the abele and the castor-oil 
plant.!9 1 There are several forms of the helix, of 
which the three most conspicuous and important are 
the green ‘herbaceous’ kind (which is the common- 
est), the white, and the variegated, which some call 
the ‘Thracian’ helix. Each of these appears to 

8 7.e. and helix being a distinct plant which is always 
barren. 

® waga conj. Sch.; was Ald. 

10 Sc. as well as in ivy; cf. 1.10. 1, where this change is 
said to be characteristic of these three trees, (The rendering 


attempted of this obscure section is mainly from W.’s note.) 
11 Plin. 16. 148 foll. 
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éxaotTn 6€ TOUT@Y Soxet Stapépery’ Kal yap THs 
xArowdous  pev hem ToTéEpa Kab TakipuAdoré pa, 
Kal é ETL TuKvOPUANOTEpA, 7 Oo HT TO TavTa TADT’ 
éyouca. Kal THS WoutAns » pev pectov » & 
é\aTTov TO purrov, Kat THY ToiktAiay dta- 
pépovoa. OoauTas dé Kal Ta THs AevKRS TO 
peyeder Kal TH xpotd Stadépovory. evavfer rary 
dé 7 v) moLwds xa emt wAELo TOV mpoiovoa. pavepav 
5° elvai pacwy THY dmroKiTToUpeny ov povov Tous 
purrous Sr. peitw Kal TAATUT EPA éxee GNA 
Kal Tous Brac rois: evOvs yap op8ovs Evel, Kal 
ovx GomTeEp n érépa KATAKEK OM LEVN, Kal Ke THY 
AemToTHTa Kat da 70 piKos: Tis bé KUTT@OOUS 
Kal Bpaxvrepot Kab TAXUTEPOL Kal o KUTTOS 
Stay apxntae omeppovo0ar petéwpoy éyer Kal 
opOov Tov Braco. 

TloAvppifos pev oop amas KUT TOS Kal TUKVOppt- 
fos TUVETTPALLEVOS Tais pitacs Kal Evrodect Kal 
maxelats Kal ovK ayav Bab ipprfos, padorTa 5 0 
pédas, Kal Tov AEvKOD Oo TpAaXUTATOS Kal dypLa- 
tatos’ ds 6 Kal Karem os mapapverOat Tat TOW 
Sevdpors: amohrvat yap wavTa Kal adavaiver 
7 ApALpoUpEvos THY Tpopyy. Aap Paver dé pddiora 
TaXOS OUTOS Kat _arodevdpotrat Kal yiverat auto 
Kad aro KUT TOD dévdpov. as 5° én TO: mAelov 
elvar pos éTépe@ direct cal Enter Kat Gomwep 
émadXoKavroy eotiv. exer & evOds Kal Tis 





1 rakipuddotépa conj. W. from Plin. 16. 149, folia in 
ordinem digesta ; waxpopvddorépa MSS. cf. 1. 10. 8. 

3 karaxexapuern conj. W.; Kxataxexaupévn UAId.; xaraxexap- 
sévous conj. Sch. 

3 xittédous MSS.; wowdous conj. St. 4 of. CP. 1. 16. 4. 
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present variations ; of the green one form is slenderer 
and has more regular! and also closer leaves, the 
other has all these characteristics in a less degree. 
Of the variegated kind again one sort has a larger, 
one a smaller leaf, and the variegation is variable. 
In like manner the various forms of the white helsx 
differ in size and colour. The ‘herbaceous’ kind is 
the most vigorous and covers most space. They say 
that the form which is supposed to turn into ivy is 
clearly marked not only by its leaves, because they 
are larger and broader, but also by its shoots; for 
these are straight from the first, and this form does 
not bend over? like the other; also because the 
shoots are slenderer and larger, while those of the 
ivy-like® form are shorter and stouter. ‘The ivy 
too, when it begins to seed, has its shoots upward- 
growing and erect. 

All ivies have numerous close roots, which are 
tangled together woody and stout, and do not run 
very deep; but this is specially true of the black 
kind and of the roughest and wildest forms of the 
white. Wherefore it is mischievous to plant this 
against any tree; for it destroys and starves any 
tree by withdrawing the moisture. This form also 
more than the others grows stout and becomes tree- 
like, and in fact becomes itself an independent ivy 
tree, though in general it likes and seeks to be® 
against another tree, and is, as it were, parasitic.® 
7™Moreover from the first it has also this natural 

§ elva: conj. W.; aieh UM ; de) Ald. 

6 ze. depends on another tree; not, of course, in the 
strict botanical sense. cf. 3. 18. 1]. éwadAdnavdoy conj. 
Seal.; éxavAdcadov MVAId.U (with v corrected). cf. wepr- 


adAdnavaos, 7. 8.1; C.P. 2. 18. 2. 
7 Plin. 16. 152. 
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/ 4 A > A A > , 
hicews TL TOLOVTOY’ ex yap TOV BrAacToV adinoty 
del pitas ava pécov THv PvAXOD, alowep évdverat 
tots Sévdpors Kai trois Tetxtors olov éEerirndes 

4 e \ a , 7 A \ ? 4 
TeToinpevais vTd THS pucews’ dv 6 Kal éEatpov- 
/ 
pevos THY UypoTNTa Kal EXxwv adhavaiver, Kal éav 
anoxorh KxatwOev Sivata. Stapéverv nal Capp. 
yw \ \ ¢€ / } N A \ \ b) 
éyer 8¢ xal érépav Siadpopav Kata Tov Kapmov ov 
4 € \ \ > / / ? e de , 
bixpav* Oo pév yap emriyAvKUs eoTLy 0 56 opddpa 
muxpos Kal TOD AevKOD Kal TOU péAaVOS: onpELoV 
3° ee N \ > Gi. e bg \ ? Ww 
St. Tov pev éoOiovory ot dpviBes tov & ov, 
TA Mev OY TEpt TOY KLTTOY OUVTMS EXEL. 
‘H 8€ opird& éote pév etraddoxavrov, o Sé 
\ b , \ cd ; b 4 Q 
Kavros axavOwodns Kal wdotep opOdKxavOos, To 

\ / a ‘\ b , A ‘\ 
Sé pvAAov xitTades piKpov aywviov, KaTa THY 

, / , rh) S ef 4 
pioxou mpooduvaoty tuAnpov. idiov & Ste THY Te 

7 
Sia poéoou TavTny woTep paxyw RemTHny Eyer 

\ / / b J \ , 
Kal Tas oTnpoviouvs Srarners ovK amo TavTns, 
tof \ “A y” b] \ > \ A 
@OTEP TA TOV AAW, AANA TrEpl auTHY TrepipepeEts 
nypévas amo THS Tporpicews TOD picyov TO 

4 \ A A . 4 \ 
guvrAd\o. Tapa 5é Tod Kavrod Ta yovata Kal 

M4 a le) 
mapa Tas dsareipers Tas hudANKAS eK TOV avTaV 
a UA 
picxov toils PvAXOLS TapamrepuxKev LovrAOS AeTrTOS 
Kal édKTOS: avOos dé NevKdY Kal evades AéEipivor: 





1 gpirdat: ? piAat W. cf. 1. 10.5; Plin. 16. 153-155. 

2 éxadAdnavaoy conj. Sch.; éwavadwavaov V. of. 3. 18. 10. 
3 xavdds conj. R. Const.; ckaprbs OMVAId. 

4 ruAnpdv conj. W.; vornpév Ald.U (corrected). 

5 ravrnv: cf. Td OvAan@des todTo, 3. 7. 3. Is the pronoun 
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characteristic, that it regularly puts forth roots from 
the shoots between the leaves, by means of which 
it gets a hold of trees and walls, as if these roots 
were made by nature on purpose. Wherefore also 
by withdrawing and drinking up the moisture it 
starves its host, while, if it is cut off below, it is able 
to survive and live. There are also other not incon- 
siderable differences in the fruit; both in the white 
and in the black kind it is in some cases rather 
sweet, in others extremely bitter; in proof whereof 
birds eat one but not the other. Such are the 
facts about ivy. 

The smilax! is parasitic,? but its stem? is thorny 
and has, as it were, straight thorns; the leaf is ivy- 
like small and without angles, and makes a callus ‘4 
at the junction with the stalk. <A peculiarity of 
it is its conspicuous® slender midrib, so to call it, 
which divides it in two; also the fact that the 
thread-like branchings ® do not start from this, as in 
other leaves, but are carried in circles round it, 
starting from the junction of the leaflet with the 
leaf. And at the joints of the stem’ and the 
spaces between the leaves there grows from the 
same stalk as the leaves a fine spiral tendril.s The 
flower is white and fragrant like a lily.? The fruit 


deictic, referring to an actual specimen shewn in lecture? 
cf. also 4. 7. 1. 

8 Siaranpers Ald.; Siareipes UMV. A mistake probably 
due to S:arelpers below, where it is right. dans is the 
Aristotelian word for a ‘division.’ 

7 Tov KavAov Ta ydvara conj. Sch.; 1dv cavddy roy Krovoy Ald. 

8 This must be the meaning of tovdus here, qualified by 
éAcctés ; but elsewhere it =catkin. f 3. 5. 5. 

® Aelpwov conj. R. Const, from Plin. J.c, olente lilium; 
hpwwdv UAld. 
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tov &€ xapTov exe, Mpoceudeph TO oTPVYY Kat 
TO UNrAOOpm Kal padioTa TH KaXovpévyn oTAPVAT 
>] / A 
aypia* Kataxpéwacto. & ot Botpues KitTOd Tpo- 
mov: twapeyyites 8 6 trapadpuyxic pos mpos THY 
otaduAjy: amo yap évds onpeiov ot pioxoe ot 
paytxoi. o 5é€ xapmros épvOpos, exwv wupHvas TO 
bev ert mav dvo, év trois petCoor tpets év Sé Tots 
a 4 N 9 ¢ \ % 4 \ a 
puxpots eva: aoxAnpos & o TupHy ev para Kal TO 
vpapate pédas éEwbev. idvov dé To Tov Botpiav, 
Sts éx TAaytwoy Te Tov KavAdY TapabpiyKifovetr, 
kal nat’ axpov o péytotos Botpus tov KavAod, 
@omep él THS pduvou Kal Tod Bdtov. TodTo dé 
dHAov ws Kal dxpoxaptrov Kal wAayLOKapTOP. 

[Té & evavupos carovpevoy dévdpov dvetar péev 
arr0Oé te Kal tHs AéoBou év TO dpet TO "Opdvv- 
v@ Kadoupéve’ Ete 56 HALKOV Poa Kal TO PvAXOY 
&ye powdes, pettov dé 7 yapardddvns, cal pada- 
Kov 5€ @omep 7 poa. 1% b€ BrAdoTHOLWs apyeTat 

\ ? A \ N : A 9 A A “ 
pév avt@ rept tov Ilocedeava: avOet bé rod 
9 ‘. \ ‘ A cd \ , A n 
npos’ To S€ avOos Guotov THY ypoav TO AEUKD 
v ” N N is , e \ N 
iw Ofer dé Seuvov dotrep hovov. o Sé Kaptros 

\ \ Lal fel ”~ 
Eupepns THY pmopdnv peta TOD KEeAVHOUS TH TOD 
onoapov AoB@: EvdoVev Sé atEpeov TAY Sunpn- 
Hevov KaTa THY TETpaTTOLXiaV. TodTO écOL0- 


1 Presumably o. 4 édaé3:uos. See Index. 

2 wapeyylCer 8 5 mapadpryxiouds I conj., cf. mapabpryntCoucs 
below ; wapwyyi(e: 5¢ mapadpwaniler 5 ds U; mapayyife: dé 
mapadpnvarive: 5¢ os MV; wapadpiyxiCe: S¢ ds conj. W. 
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is like the strykknos! and the melothron (bryony), 
and most of all like the berry which is called the 
‘wild grape’ (bryony). The clusters hang down as 
in the ivy, but the regular setting? of the berries 
resembles the grape-cluster more closely; for the 
stalks which bear the berries start from a single 
point. The fruit is red, having generally two stones, 
the larger ones three and the smaller one; the 
stone is very hard and in colour black outside. A 
peculiarity of the clusters is that they make a row ° 
along the sides of the stalk, and the longest cluster 
is at the end of the stalk, as in the buckthorn and 
the bramble. It is clear that the fruit is produced 
both at the end and at the sides. 

4The tree called the spindle-tree > grows, among 
other places, in Lesbos, on the mountain called 
Ordynnos.® It is as large as the pomegranate and 
has a leaf like that of that tree, but larger than that 
of the periwinkle,’ and soft, like the pomegranate 
leaf. It begins to shoot about the month Poseideon,® 
and flowers in the spring; the flower in colour is 
like the gilliflower, but it has a horrible smell, like 
shed blood.® The fruit, with its case, is like the 
pod of sesame !9; inside it is hard, but it splits easily 
according to its four divisions. This tree, if eaten 

3 wapadpryxiCovow conj. Sch.; xapa@puyxiCovoay U (cor- 
rected) ; wapadpuyylCoucr M. 

4 This section down to the word avéxq is clearly out of 
place : eddvuyos was not one of the plants proposed for dis- 
cussion 3. 18. 1. It should come somewhere among the 
descriptions of trees characteristic of special localities. 

5 Plin. 13. 118. 6 of. Plin. 5. 140. 

7 This irrelevant comparison probably indicates confusion 
in the text, as is shewn also by Pletho’s excerpt of part of 
this section : see Sch. 

® January. ® odvory: cf. 6. 4. 6, of. 8. 5. 2, 
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pevov u77r6 TOY m poBdarwy amoxTivybel, Kat TO 
purArov Kal o KApTOS, Kal pdrdtoTa Tas airyas 
éav pn cad dpoews TUXD- KkaBaiperar Sé av- 
ox] mept pev ouv Sevdpav Kal Od uveor 
elpnrar: éy O€ tots é&fs mept Ta NetTOMEvWY 
NexTéov. 
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by sheep, is fatal! to them, both the leaf and the 
fruit, and it is especially fatal to goats unless they 
are purged by it; and the purging is effected by 
diarrhoea. So we have spoken of trees and 
shrubs; in what follows we must speak of the 
plants which remain. 


1 In Pletho’s excerpt (see above) this is said of periwinkle. 
2 ¢.e. and not by vomiting. 
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I. Ai pev ody Stadopal tadv opoyevav TeOew- 
pnvra. wpotepov. amavta 8 ép ois oixeious 
/ / / \ a 9 a 
TOTTOLS KAANLW yiveTat Kal padXov evobevel: Kal 
yap Tots aypios eloly éExdoTows oiKxeiol, KaOaTrEp 
a e , \ \ \ A A > , 
Tois Huéporss Ta pev yap iret Tors épvdpous 
Ve , ” , > / \ o@ \ 
Kat éAwdets, olov airyerpos AEUKN LTéa Kal dXOS TA 
Tapa Tovs ToTapovs hvopeva, TA S€ Tous evoxe- 
a \ > / \ A N , 
qeis Kal evnrALous, Ta 5€ paXdXov Tovs TAaNLCKLOUS. 
WevKN pev yap év Tots MpoceirAoLs KaNALOTN Kal 
/ > \ a , 4 > UA 
peyiaotn, év dé Tois Tadtoniots GXws OV PveTat 
éx.atn 6¢ avdnadw év Trois TadtcKlots KAANLCTH 
a e 
Tots 0 eveiraLs OVY OpoLws. 

"Ev ’Apxadia yobv mept thy Kpdynv xandov- 
péevyyv tomos éoti Tis KotXOS Kal ATrvoUS, eis ov 
2Q/ > of 4 > / 4 bd A 
ovderro8’ SXws HALov éuBdrArgcv haciv: év ToUT@ 

A \ / e 4 \ A a, 

dé qrodv Stadépovoty ai éddtat Kal T@ pyre Kal 
TO TWAXEL, OV LY opoiws ye TuKval ovd wpatat 
GAN Axiota, KaOdtep nal ai mevKat ai év Tots 
madioxios: 5 8 Kai wpds Ta TOAUTEAR TOV 
é lov Oupa b ef Te GAr §ai 

pywv, olov Oupwpara Kal et tL AAO oTrovdaior, 
ov Xp@vTaL TOVTOLS aAAA TrPOS Tas vavIrnyias 
HMaXXOv Kal Tas Oixodopds: Kal yap Soxol KdAXu- 
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BOOK IV 


OF THE TREES AND PLANTS SPECIAL TO PARTICULAR 
DISTRICTS AND POSITIONS. 


Of the importance of position and climate. 


I. Tue differences between trees of the same kind 
have already been considered. Now all grow fairer 
and are more vigorous in their proper positions ; for 
wild, no less than cultivated trees, have each their 
own positions: some love wet and marshy ground, as 
black poplar abele willow, and in general those that 
grow by rivers; some love exposed! and sunny 
positions; some prefer a shady place. The fir is 
fairest and tallest in a sunny position, and does not 
grow at all in a shady one; the silver-fir on the 
contrary is fairest in a shady place, and not so 
vigorous in a sunny one. | 

Thus there is in Arcadia near the place called 
Krane a low-lying district sheltered from wind, into 
which they say that the sun never strikes; and in 
this district the silver-firs excel greatly in height and 
stoutness, though they have not such close grain 
nor such comely wood, but quite the reverse,—like 
the fir when it grows in a shady place. Where- 
fore men do not use these for expensive work, such 
as doors or other choice articles, but rather for 
ship-building and house-building. For excellent 


1 ehoxerweis should mean ‘sheltered,’ but cannot in this 
context, nor in C.P. 1. 13. 11 and J2: the word seems to 
have been confused with evoxomos. 
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ora Kal Tavelar Kal Képatas ai ex TOUT@D, ére 5 
iorol T@ pier Siapepovtes arn Oux Opoiws 
to-xupot: Kal én TOD mpocei hoy ipa tH Bpaxdrnte 
TUKVOTEPOL Te éxetvov Kal bo UpOoTEpot yivovTa. 

Xaiper dé opodpa kal  pbrAos Tots Tada xiors 
Kal 1 mados Kal 1 Opavrranos. mept dé Tas 
Kopudas TOV Opéwv kat Tovs ruxpous TOTOUS Ovia 
pev pverar Kal ets infos, earn dé cai adpxevOos 
pverat pev ov« els DYpos 86, caddrrep | Kal Trepl THY 
akpay Kunrrjonr: gvetar 5é Kal 3) K1)AATT POS 
emt TOY aK pov Kal XE MEPLOT ATO, TavTa 4 
obp av Tes Gein prroyux pa Ta & aAX\a ravta 
ws evmreiv [ov] paddov xaipet Tots TpocetXats. 
ov pen ar Kal TOUTO oupBaiver KaTa& THY 
xwpav THY oixelay éxdot@ TeV devdpa. év 
Kpnrn yoov paaiv év Tois s | Satous 6 bpect kal év Tots 
Aevxots Kaoupévots emt TOV dx pov d0ev oudemor’ 
émidelTret Xvov Kum dpetTov eiva TreioTH yap 
avrn THs wdrAnS Kal brws ev TH vyo@ Kai ev TOS 
Opec. 

“Eore 6€, @ Oaomrep Kal TpOoTepov elpytat, Kal TOY 
aypiwv Kal Tov uépov Ta yey Opewva Ta 6 
medetva, padRov. avanoyia be Kai év avTois Tous 
dpect TA pev év Tots vToKaT@ Ta be Tepl Tas 
Kopupds, aare xa Kardiw cyiverac kat evoberh. 
Tavraxod dé Kal Taons THS tds T pos Boppay 
Ta Evra TUKVOTEpA Kat ovAOTEpa Kab aTrOs 
KadAdMw: Kat dros dé TAeto éy tois mpoaBopetots 
g@vetar. av€dveras Sé nal éemididwor Ta TuKVA 








A = omit ai before xcépa:ar with P. 
gua I conj.; &ddda Ald.; om. W. after Sch.; aaa’ dua 
conj. St. 
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rafters beams and yard-arms! are made from these, 
and also masts of great length which are not however 
equally strong ; while masts made of trees grown in 
a sunny place are necessarily? short but of closer 
grain and stronger than the others. 

Yew pados and joint-fir rejoice exceedingly in 
shade. On mountain tops and in cold positions 
odorous cedar grows even to a height, while silver-fir 
and Phoenician cedar grow, but not to a height,— 
for instance on the top of Mount Cyllene ; and holly 
also grows in high and very wintry positions. These 
trees then we may reckon as cold-loving ; all others, 
one may say in general, prefer a sunny position. 
However this too depends partly on the soil appro- 
priate to each tree; thus they say that in Crete on 
the mountains of Ida and on those called the White 
Mountains the cypress is found on the peaks whence 
the snow never disappears; for this is the principal 
tree both in the island generally and in the moun- 
tains. 

Again, as has been said? already, both of wild and 
of cultivated trees some belong more to the moun- 
tains, some to the plains. And on the mountains 
themselves in proportion to the height some grow 
fairer * and more vigorous in the lower regions, some 
about the peaks. However it is true of all trees 
anywhere that with a north aspect the wood is 
closer and more compact® and better generally; and, 
generally speaking, more trees grow in positions 
facing the north. Again trees which are close 


3 3. 2. 4. 

‘ Something seems to have dropped out before dere. 

5 obAdrepa conj. W. from mutilated word in U; xadAérepa 
MV; xadAlw Ald. 
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pev GvTa pardrov eis pos, Oe 6 Kal dvola Kat 


b) 4 \ > A 4 ‘ A > 
evOéa xalt cpOoduy yiverat, Kal Kwtredves éx 
ToUTwY KaANCTOU <Ta Sé pava> paddov eis 
Bda8os xal maxos, S¢ 6 nal oxodtwwTepa Kal 
otwdéaTepa Kal TO OXOY oTEpEwTEpa Kal TrUKVOTEpA 
pveras. | 

Lyebov 8 tds adtas Exes Stahopas tovTas 
Kal éy Tois TadwoKios Kal éy Tots evetrous Kal év 
Tois amvoos Kal evrrvoos: dlwoéoTepa yap Kal 

, Q > , A 9 A > + 
Bpayvtepa Kai }rrov evéa Ta év Tois eveirous 
} Tois mpoonvéwows. Ott 5é Exaorov Entei nal 
Yopay oixetay xal Kpaciw aépos havepoyv THE Ta 

\ 4 > 7 , a be \ lA / 
pev pépew éeviovs Tomous T pn pépery ponte 

b s 4 4 e l4 9A \ 
ara yeyvoueva papre huTevopeva padios, cay 5é 
A 9 “ 
kal avtidaBnrat pn Kaptrodgopety, @oTep emt TOD 
, a 
doinxos édéxOn Kal rhs AtyuTtias cuKapivou 
v. > \ A / \ 9» / v4 
Kal adAwv: elalyap TAELW Kal ev TrrELOTL Ywpats 
Ta pev SrAws ov duvdpeva ta Sé huopeva pev 
avav&f 6é kal dxapra Kai Td ddov haira. srepl 
av icws Nextéov ep Scov Exopev iotopias. 

> UA 

II. “Ev Atytrr@ ydp éotw tdsca Sévdpa Treiw, 
) TE TUKapmLvos Kal } TEepcéa Kadoupevyn Kal % 

4 , ew i > wW 
Bdravos Kat 7 axavOa Kal Erep’ atta. 

"Eote O€ 7) bev ovKdpivos TapaTAnoia Tes TH 

A / 
évradda ovxapive Kal yap To pvAXOv Trapopotov 





1 «weaves: cf. 5.1. 7. 2 +a 5& pavd add. W. 

3 of 5.1. 8. 49.9. 10, 

5 Saws... . wey conj. W.; 8Aws ob puTevdueva U; SAws pureve- 
peva MVPAId. 
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together grow and increase more in height, and so 
become unbranched straight and erect, and the best 
oar-spars! are made from these, while those that 
grow far apart? are of greater bulk and denser 
habit; wherefore they grow less straight and with 
more branches, and in general have harder wood and 
a closer grain. 

Such trees exhibit nearly the same differences, 
whether the position be shady or sunny, windless or 
windy; for trees growing in a sunny or windy 
position are more branched shorter and less straight. 
Further that each tree seeks an appropriate position 
and climate is plain from the fact that some districts 
bear some trees but not others; (the latter do not 
grow there of their own accord, nor can they easily 
be made to grow), and that, even if they obtain a 
hold, they do not bear fruit—as was said‘ of the 
date-palm the sycamore and others; for there are 
many trees which in many places either do not grow 
at all, or, if they do, do not thrive nor bear fruit, 
but are in general of inferior quality. And perhaps 
we should discuss this matter, so far as our enquiries 


£0. 
Of the trees special to Egypt, and of the carob. 


II. ° Thus in Egypt there are a number of trees 
which are peculiar’ to that country, the sycamore 
the tree called persea the balanos the acacia and 
some others. 

Now the sycamore to a certain extent resembles 
the tree which bears that name § in our country ; its 


8 Plin. 13. 56 and 57. 
7 {52 conj. R. Const.; @a Ald. 
8 3.e. mulberry. See Index. 
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exe cal TO péyeOos Kal Thy Any mpocowpty, Tov 
dé xapiov idiws pépet mapa Ta ada, Kadamep 
EXéxOn Kal év Tois éf apis: ov yap amo TOV 
Braorev ovd’ amo TOY ak pewovery arr’ éx ToD 
aTEheXOUS, péyebos pep HALKOoV GdKOV Kal TH oper 
de _Twapamdjovov, 7@ XVAS 6é xal 77 yAvedrnte 
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Kal TETTELV ov dvvarat pa emuxviaOévra: arr’ 
Eyovtes dvuxas atdnpods émexvifovoty: a & dp 
émixucOn TeTaptaia TET TETAL tovtay & aa 
peOevrwv mddw dda vera cal dda Kal ex 
TOU avrod TOTTOU _pndev mapandarTovTa: cal 
Tov@ of pev tpls oi dé meovats pact yiver Oa. 
movorrov dé 70 dévdpov opodpa éott nal ro EvAOv 
avrob eis TOANA Xpijotpov. idzov Oe & exe Sone’ 
mapa Tada: Tuner yap evOus XAw@pov éore’ 
avaiverat be éuBvOvov- eis BoO pov dé épBadrovar 
kal eis Tas Aipvas evOus Kal Tapixevouae: 
Bpexopevov 5° éy 7O BvO Enpaiverau: Kal OTav 
TEAEWS Enpov yévnrat, TOTE avadéperat kal é emuvel 
Kal doxei TOTE Karas rerapixedoba a yiverat yap 
xoupov Kal pavoyv. % pev ovv auKdpivos exer 
TavTas Tas iOLOTHTAS. 

“Eouxe 6é Ts mapaThyota 7 guar elvar Kat 
THS ev Kpytn Kahouperns Kumpias cuKns' Kat 
yap éxelyn, héper Tov Kapov eK TOU OTENEXOUS 
Kal é€ TOV TAXUTATOY aK pewover, mANY ote 
Braorov Twa aging pu pov adudrov domep 


peiov, mpos @ ye 0 KapTros. TO dé aTédXeXos péya 


11.1.7; of. 1. 14 2. 
2 of. CP. 1. 17. 9; Diosce. 1. 127; Athen. 2. 36. This 
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leaf is similar, its size, and its general appearance ; 
but it bears its fruit in a quite peculiar manner, as 
was said at the very outset! ; it is borne not on the 
shoots or branches, but on the stem; in size it is as 
large as a fig, which it resembles also in appearance, 
but in flavour and sweetness it is like the ‘immature 
figs, except that it is much sweeter and contains 
absolutely no seeds, and it is produced in large 
numbers. It cannot ripen unless it is scraped; but 
they scrape it with iron ‘claws’?; the fruits thus 
scraped ripen in four days. If these are removed, 
others and others again grow from exactly the same 
point, and this some say occurs three times over, 
others say it can happen more times than that. 
Again the tree is very full of sap, and its wood is 
useful for many purposes. There is another peculiar 
property which it appears to possess; when it is 
cut, it is at first green, but it dries in deep water ° ; 
they put it at once in a hole or in pools and so season 
it; and it becomes dry by being soaked in the deep 
water, and when it is completely dry, itis fetched up 
and floats and is then thought to be duly seasoned ; 
for it is now light and porous. Such are the 
peculiarities of the sycamore. 

Somewhat similar appears to be the character of 
the tree which in Crete is called the ‘Cyprian fig ’4 
(sycamore). For this also bears its fruit on the stem . 
and on the thickest branches ; but in this case there 
is a small leafless shoot, like a root, to which the 
fruit is attached. The stem is large and like the 


scraping was the prophet Amos’ occupation : cf. Amos 7. 14. 
comm. 

8 éuBd6i0v conj. W.; els BUGo»v UMVPAId. 2? év Bude dv. 

* See Index. ef. Athen. 3. 11; Plin. 13. 58; Diosc. 1. 127. 3. 
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Kal wapopotov TH AevKN, PUANOY Oé TH TTEdEQ. 
mwetraives 6¢ TéTTApas Kaptrovs, baaitrep avTov Kal 
ai Braotnoceas: ovdéva 5é weraives pn émiTpn- 
Oévros Tov épwod Kal éxpvévtos Tod oTrod. 7 6e 
yAuKUTNS Wpoteupepns TH TUKw Kal Ta EcwOev 
Tots epivois: péyeOos ALKOV KOKKUENXOD. 

(Tavtn 5€ trapamrAncia cal hv of “Iwves repw- 
viav KaXovatv? éx TOD aTEAEéyoUs yap Kal avdTn 
héper TOY TAELoTOV KapTrOY, ATO 5é TAY akpEpLova”, 
w@oTrep elTropev, dALyov. o Sé Kapiros EXAOBos, Sv 
KaXovot tives Aliyvrriov adxov SinuaptynKotes: 
ov yiverat yap GXws rept Aiyurrov GAX év Yupia 
kat év ‘Iwvia && xal wept Kvidov nal ‘Podov. 
deipudrov Sé wal dvOos Exrdeveov eyov Kai te 
Bapurntos, pn petewpivov dé adodpa Kal dros 
éx Tov KaTw TapaBAactnTiKov dvalev Oe 
vroEnpatvopevov. ever dé Gua Kal tov évov ral 
TOV véov KapTov' adatpoupévou yap Oatépou pera 
Kuva xat o &repos evOds davepos xvovpevos: 
KveTaL yap domep Borpus opooynpov: elt’ av&n- 
Geils avOet mrepi “Apxrodpov kal ionpepiav: amo 
toutou 67 dSiapévet Tov yemuava péexpe Kuvos. 7 
fev ovv opotoTrns Ste oTEAEYoKapTa Kal TadTaA’ 
Stahopal be ai eipnuévas mrpos THY TUKamLVOD.) 

"Ev Alyurrr@ 0 éotiv érepov  wepaéa Kanov- 
pevov, TH pev Tpocowes: péya Kal Kadov, Tapa- 
mAnotoy dé padrdota TH atriw Kal dvrAXdgas Kal 
avOeot kal axpemoot Kai T@ So oYnpaTe: AND 





a 3caimep conj. R. Const., etc., cf. Athen. l.c.; 80a txép 
avrov U (corrected); 80a ixép avrdy M ; bea bwétp abrod Ald. 
2 Plin. 13. 59. 3 1. 14. 2. 
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abele, but the leaf is like that of the elm. It ripens 
its fruit four times a year, having also! four periods 
of growth ; but it ripens no fruit unless the ‘fig’ is 
split and the juice let out. The sweet taste resembles 
that of the fig, and the inside of the fruit is like 
that of wild figs: it is as large as a plum. 

2 (Like this too is the tree which the Ionians call 
carob; for this too bears most of its fruit on the 
stem, though it bears a little also on the branches, as 
we said.3 The fruit is in a pod; some call it the 
‘Egyptian fig ’—erroneously ; for it does not occur at 
all in Egypt, but in Syria and Ionia and also in 
Cnidos and Rhodes. It is evergreen and has a 
whitish flower and is somewhat acrid ; it does not 
attain to a great height, and it sends out side-shoots 
entirely from its lower parts, while it withers above. 
It has on it at the same time both last year’s fruit 
and the new fruit; for if the one is removed after the 
rising of the dog-star, immediately the other is seen 
swelling up; for there swells‘ up as it were another 
similar cluster. This then increases and flowers 
about the rising of Arcturus and the equinox; and 
thenceforward it > persists through the winter to the 
rising of the dog-star. The likeness then consists in 
the fact that these trees too bear fruit on their stems, 
and the differences between them and the sycamore 
are as has been said.) 

6 In Egypt there is another tree called the persea, 
which in appearance is large and fair, and it most 
resembles the pear in leaves flowers branches and 
general form, but it is evergreen, while the other is 


4 «vera: conj. W. from G; xve: MSS. 
5 7.e. the cluster, now in the fruit stage. 
$ Plin. 13. 60 and 61. 
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TO pep deipudrov TO O€ puddoBorov. Kaptrov 6¢é 
péper ' TONY Kal maaav @pav’ mepikaTarapBaver 
yap 6 vEOS det Tov évov" TETTEL dé oro TOUS 
érnaias: Tov 6 a Xov GMOTEpoV apatpotiar Kat 
amor Wéacty. rte 6€ TO péyeOos HALKOV amos, 
TO TX PATE 5é T pouaxpos apurydaradns, Xpopa 
be QUTOU TTOL@OES. éxeu dé evrTos Kdpvov, @oTrEp 
TO KOKKUUMOD, mY EXATTOV TOAV Kal parara- 
TEpOV" Thy &é cdpKa yrucetay apodpa Kal ndetav 
kal eben Tov" ovdev yap évoxnet Tow Tpoa- 
everyKAaLEvO. _eupitov 5é TO dev6pov Kal peKEL 
Kal MaXer Kat met TOA: exer dé Kat Evrov 
toxupov Ka Kaov ™ Ores pénay, Gomep Oo AwTOS, 
é& ov Kal Ta aydrpara Kai Ta KAwia Kal 
tpamévia Kat Tana Ta Toaira WoLovatv. 

"H 6é Baravos Eyer mev Thy ™ poonyopiav amo 
Tov KapTov" purrov & aurh Tapamdjotov 7 
THS puppivns wD T POLNKEaTEpov. éore 5é TO 
Sevdpov EUTAXES meV Kat euperyebes, ovK eupues 
dé dda TAPETT Papi [.Evov. Tov Kaprrod 5é€ Tots 
Kerueat Xpovrar ot pupevol KOM TOUTES” evades 
yap éxet TOV dé KapTov avTov axpetov. gore O€ 
Kal 7™@ peyeDer Kat TH det TapanhHotos TO THS 
Kam Taplos: EvAov 8 ioXupov kal eg adda TE 
Xpnorpov Kal els TAS vauTnyias. 

To dé Kaovpevov KouKLopopov eo Ty Gpovov T@ 
poivexe THY dé ouoworTnta Kata TO OTENEXOS 
éyet kal Ta purra: Stadéper 56 tt o pev poi’ 
povodues xa amhobv éoTt, Toto dé mpocavéndev 
oyilerat Kal yiverat dixpovy, celta mddw éExdTtepov 





1 grot:Aéaow conj. R. Const. from G (recondunt); ridéacr 
UMVAId. 
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deciduous. It bears abundant fruit and at every 
season, for the new fruit always overtakes that of 
last year. It ripens its fruit at the season of the 
etesian winds: the other fruit they gather somewhat 
unripe and store! it. In size it is as large as a pear, 
but in shape it is oblong, almond-shaped, and its 
colour is grass-green. It has inside a stone like the 
plum, but much smaller and softer; the flesh is 
sweet and luscious and easily digested; for it does 
no hurt if one eats it in quantity. The tree has good 
roots as to length thickness and number. Moreover 
its wood is strong and fair in appearance, black like 
the nettle-tree: out of it men make their images 
beds tables and other such things. 

2 The balanos gets its name from its fruit *; its leaf 
is like that of the myrtle* but it is longer. The 
tree is of a good stoutness° and stature, but not of a 
good shape, being crooked. The perfumers use the 
husks of the fruit, which they bruise; for this is 
fragrant, though the fruit itself is useless. In size 
and appearance it is like the fruit of the caper; the 
wood is strong and useful for shipbuilding and other 
purposes. 

6 The tree called the doum-palm is like the date- 
palm ; the resemblance is in the stem and the leaves, 
but it differs in that the date-palm is a tree with a 
single undivided stem, while the other, as it increases, 
splits and becomes forked,’ and then each of the two 


2 Plin. 13. 61. 

* i.e. it is like an acorn (SdAavos). 

4 pupplyns MVPAId.; puplkns U. 

5 ebwaxés conj. Sch.; ebrabis U; arades Ald. H. 

§ Plin. 13. 62. 

7? cf. 2. 6.9, where the same tree is evidently indicated. 
3lxpouy conj. Salm., Scal., etc.; &xpoy UAld. H. 
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é& ov Tous KptKous Topvevovat Tovs eis TOUS 
oT pwparets TOUS Stamrouxious: Siagéper be ToD 
To EvXov Tov poivixos: TO ev yap pavov Kal 
iv@oeS Kat xabvov, To 6€ muKVOV Kal Bapo Kal 
gapKasdes Kat Sat unGev ovAov aodpa Kal 
aKAnpov éorwy. Kal ob ye 87) Tépoas mavu 
ériwov auto Kal éx TovToU TOY KALWa@DV érroLodVTO 
TOUS TO0das. 

‘H be dxav0a Kanetras bev da TO dxavdades 
6hov 70 dévdpov elvat wANV TOU oTEhEXOUS” Kat 
yap ent TOV aK pepoverv Kal érl Tov Praorav 
Kal él TOV PUAAwY eXEL. peyedec dé peya, Kat 
yap Swdexdrnxus ef auras epeypepos DAN TEMYETAL. 
Sur 76 dé TO YEVOS. auras, ” pev yap éore devK7 
uy dé pédacva Kal y) ev Neve aa Bevis TE Kal 
eVonT Tos" n O€ Hehawva, tox uporépa Te Kal 
dann tos, b:° 6 Kal év tals vavTrnyiass Xpevrat 

Tpos Ta eyKoihia avTH. 7d dévdpov b€ ovK dyav 
opbodvés. x dé KapT os Edofos, xaddmep TOY 
xedporav, @ Xpavrat ot eyX@ptoe Tpos Ta déppara 
avrt nnxidos. to © avOos Kat Th dyes KaNOP, 
@oTEe Kal otepdvous troeiv €€ avTod, Kal pappa- 
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branches forks again: moreover the twigs are very 
short and not numerous. They use the leaf, like the 
palm-leaf, for plaiting. It has a peculiar fruit, very 
different from that of the date-palm in size form and 
taste ; for in size it is nearly big enough to fill the 
hand, but it is round rather than long; the colour is 
yellowish, the flavour sweet and palatable. It does 
not grow bunched together, like the fruit of the date- 
palm, but each fruit grows separately ; it has a large 
and very hard stone, out of which they turn the 
rings for embroidered bed-hangings.1 The wood is 
very different to that of the date-palm; whereas the 
latter is of loose texture fibrous and porous,’ that of 
the doum-palm is close heavy and fleshy, and when 
split is exceedingly compact and hard. The Persians’ 
used to esteem it highly and made the feet of their 
couches out of it. 
4The akantha (acacia) is so called because the 

whole tree is spinous (akanthodes) except the stem; 
for it has spines on the branches shoots and leaves. 
It is of large stature, since lengths of timber for 
roofing of twelve cubits are cut from it. There are 
two kinds, the white and the black ; the white is weak 
and easily decays, the black is stronger and _ less 
liable to decay ; wherefore they use it in shipbuilding 
for the ribs.5 The tree is not very erect in growth. 
The fruit is in a pod, like that of leguminous plants, 
and the natives use it for tanning hides instead of 
gall. ©The flower is very beautiful in appearance, so 
that they make garlands of it, and it has medicinal 

1 Plin. l.c., velares annulos ; ef. Athen. 12, 71, ad fin. 

2 yatvoy conj. Sch.; xAwpdy Ald. 

3 4.e. during their occupation of Egypt. 


4 Plin. 13. 63; Athen. 15. 25. 
5 cf. Hdt. 2. 96. 8 cf. Athen. l.c. 
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xaoes, St 5 Kat avrAdéyouaty ob tatpol. syivetat 
dé é« tautns nal TO Kopme Kal péet Kal wr1- 
yelons Kab auToparov dvev oXdoews. érav be 
KoTH, PeTa TpiTov EtTos evOvs avaBeBrAdoTHKeE- 
modu b€ 76 Sévdpov éoti, Kal Spupos péyas trept 
Tov @nBaixcy vopuov, obtep nal 4 Spis Kal # 
mepoéa TAEiaTn Kal 7 édAda. 

Kal yap 4 éAda wept todtov Tov tomoy ati, 
TO ToTau@ pev ovK  apdevopern, whew yap vi 
Tpiakoola otTddia aTréxel, vapatiaioss 8 Bdaow: 
cial yap Kphvat tmoddai. to 8 édatov ovdey 
xeipov tod évbdde, wrnv Kaxwdértepov Sid TO 
omaviots tois advot ypncOar: dice dé To Evrov 
tov Sévdpov cal oxrnpoy Kal tTapamAnotov 
TELVOMEVOY THY Kpoayv TO AwTIVY. 

"Adro 5€ te dévdpoyv 4 KoKKupnr€a, péya pev 
TO peyeOet Kal thv dvotv Tod Kaptrod Guotov Tots 
peatriAols, Kal TO péyeOos tapatAncLoy mwANnV 
éyovta mTuphva atpoyyvaAoy: dpxerat dé davOety 
pnvos IIvavewiavos, tov 5é kaptroy memaivet trepl 
HAtou TpoTras Yetmepivds: aeipvdArov 8 éaTiv. 
ot b€ wept tHhv OnBaida xatoxodvtes Sia THv 
apOoviay tod Sévipov Enpaivover tov Kaprrov Kat 
Tov wuphva éEatpovvtes KoTrTOVvot Kal sroLovat 
manabas. 

"Trnpa bé idvov te hvetar wept Méudey, ov 


Kata pvAXa Kal BAractovs Kal rHv GAnv popdny 


1 of. Hdt. lc. 

2 ¢xacews conj. R. Const.; oxloews Ald. 

3 wrelarn conj. R. Const.; wAexrh UMVAId. 

4 cf. C.P. 6. 8. 7, where this olive is said to produce no oil. 
5 of. Strabo, 17. 1. 35. 
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properties, wherefore physicians gather it. 1! Gum 
is also produced from it, which flows both when the 
tree is wounded and also of its own accord without 
any incision? being made. When the tree is cut 
down, after the third year it immediately shoots up 
again ; it is a common tree, and there is a great wood 
of it in the Thebaid, where grow the oak, the persea 
in great abundance,’ and the olive. 

‘For the olive also grows in that district, though 
it is not watered by the river, being more than 300 
furlongs distant from it, but by brooks; for there 
are many springs. The oil produced is not inferior 
to that of our country, except that it has a less 
pleasing smell,5 because it has not a sufficient 
natural supply of salt.6 The wood of the tree is hard 
in character, and, when split, is like in colour’ to 
that of the nettle-tree. 

8There is another tree, the (Egyptian) plum 
(sebesten), which is of great stature, and the 
character of its fruit® is like the medlar (which it 
resembles in size), except that it has a round stone. 
It begins to flower in the month Pyanepsion,’° and 
ripens its fruit about the winter solstice, and it is 
evergreen.!! The inhabitants of the Thebaid, because 
of the abundance of the tree, dry the fruit; they 
take out the stones, bruise it, and make cakes of it. 

There is a peculiar bush}? which grows about 
Memphis, whose peculiarity does not lie in its leaves 


8 gravios... pice: conj. W.; oxavlws trois adol xp. TH 
gice Ald.; so U, but omitting rf. 
7 4,e black. ef. 4. 3.1. § Plin. 13. 64 and 65. 


® rov xapwov add. Scal. from G and Plin. d.c. 3 October. 

1 delpudAdoyv conj. Scal. from G and Plin.?.c.; psAdov UMV Ald. 

12 Mimosa asperata ; see Index, App. (2). #Anua conj. Scal. 
from G (materia) ; of8qua MAld.U (corrected). 
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éyov TO idsov Grr’ eis TO cupBaivov Tepl adTo 
aabos’ 1 pev yap tpocos aKxavOwadns éotiv 
avTov, Kat TO PvAXOY Trapopmotov Tais wWTEp- 
iow: Stay dé tis Gypntat Tov KAwWViwY, Baorrep 
adavaivopeva TA hUAXKA oUpTinTev hacly eita 
peTad twa ypovoyv dvaBiwoxeo0ar tardy kal 
Oarreuv. Kal Ta pev idva THS yopas, boa 
dv Sévdpa tis 7 Odpvous elo, Ta y emipavé- 
oTata TavT éoTl. wept yap Tov év TO ToTAaLe@ 
Kal Tois Edeow dotepov épodmev, Grav Kal Tept 
TOV dANwV evddspav. 

2 ["“Azravra 5é dv Th yopa Ta Sévdpa Ta ToLAadTa 
peyara Kal Tois pyKeot Kal Tois mayeow év 
your Méudids tyrLKodTo Sévdpov elvas Néyerat 
TO WAYXOS, 5 TpEeis avdpes ov SvvayTat trepthayBa- 
ve. éote dé kal TunOev 76 EVAOV KaXov TuKVOY 
Te yap chodpa xal TO ypwopatt AwToELOEs. | 

III. "Ev ArBin 8 6 AwTds Mreiotos Kal Kad- 
ALaToS Kal Oo Tanriovpos Kal & Tist pépect TH TE 
Nacapovrh xa wap’ “Appove kal addos o 
gpoimké év dé 7H Kupnvaia xutapiccos Kal éddar 
Te KaANOoTAL Kal EXaLlov TAcioTOV. idtwTaToOY 
5é mavtTwy To ciddguiov: ett KpoKov ToALY H Yopa 
hépes xal evoopov. Eats 5é Tov AWTOU TO pév 
Srov Sévdpov idiov evuéyeOes HrLKov arrios 7 
puxpov €dratrov: pvAXov Sé evTopas Eyov Kal 
mpiva@dess TO pev Evrov pérav yévyn O€ avTod 
wreiw Stadopas Exovta Tols Kapirois: 0 O€ KapTros 


} waos: ef. 1.1. In. 
2 cf. Schol. ad Nic. Ther. 683 of a sensitive plant called 
oxopmiovpos or icxvovca. adpavawdueva conj. Scal.; apavacvd- 


peva UMVP,Ald. 
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shoots and general form, but in the strange property ! 
which belongs to it. Its appearance is spinous and 
the leaf is like ferns, but, when one touches the twigs, 
they say that the leaves as it were wither up? and 
collapse and then after a time come to life again and 
flourish. Such are the most conspicuous things 
peculiar to the country, to speak only of trees or 
shrubs. For we will speak later of the things which 
grow in the river and the marshes, when we come to 
speak of the other water plants. 

8 All the trees of this kind in that country are 
large, both in height and stoutness ; thus at Memphis 
there is said to be a tree of such girth that three 
men cannot embrace it. The wood too, when split, 
is good, being of extremely close grain and in colour 
like the nettle-tree. 


Of the trees and shrubs special to Libya. 


III. In Libya the lotos is most abundant and 
fairest; so also is the Christ’s thorn, and in some 
parts, such as the Nasamonian district and near the 
temple of Zeus Ammon, the date-palm. In the 
Cyrenaica the cypress grows and the olives are fairest 
and the oil most abundant. Most special of all to 
this district is the silphium, and the land also bears 
abundant fragrant saffron-crocus. As to the lotos— 
the whole tree is peculiar, of good stature, as tall as 
a pear-tree, or nearly so; the leaf is divided and like 
that of the kermes-oak, and the wood is black. There 
are several sorts, which differ in their fruits ; the fruit 


8 This section is evidently out of place; its probable place 
is at the end of § 10, so that the description will belong to 
the ‘ Egyptian plum.’ 

4 See Index. Plin. 13. 104-106. 
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HALKOS KUAMOS, TeTTaiveTat 56, BaTEp ot Botpres, 
petaBdrdrwv Tas ypotds: dverar 5é, KaOdrep Ta 
pupta, Tap AdXAnAa TuKVds él Tov BracToY: 
écOtopevos S o ev tois Awtoddyors KaXoupévots 
yAuKus Kal novs Kal downs Kal ett ampos THY 
KotNiav ayabos: 7diwv & o amupnvos, érte yap 
kal totovdTov te yévos: trototcat Se Kai olvov é& 
auTov. 

TIoAd dé ro Sévdpov nat woAvKaprov: To ¥ 
otv ‘Odérrov otparomedov, jvixa éBdbuCev eis 
Kapxnoova, nab tovt@ daci tpadpjvar mdéious 
nuepas émiduTovT@y Tov émitndeiwy. EoTL pev 
oby Kal év TH vnowm TH AwtodayiTion KaXoupévy 
jodus: altn & émixertat Kal amréyet pixpov" ov 
pny ov0év ye pépos GAAA TOAA@ Wrelov ev TH 
niretp@ TrEtaToV yap SAws ev TH AtBin, xabdrep 
elpntat, tovTo Kal 6 maXtiovpds éotiv: év yap 
Eveomepiot tovTols Kavoipors ypwvrar. Siadhéper 
5é odTos 0 AwTds TOD Tapa Tois Awtoddyots. 

‘O 6é manriovpos Oapvwdécrepos tod AwTOd: 
gudrov Sé wapopotov exer TO evtadOa, tov Se 
xaprrov dtadopov: ov yap wAaTUV GANA oTpPOYYv- 
rov Kal épvOpov, péyeDos Sé HALKov ths Kédpov 7 
piKp@ peifov- wuphva be é et ov cuver Iopevov 
xadrep tats poats: nour dé TOV Kapmov Kal éav 
TLS Olvov eTTLVén Kal avTOoY noiw yiverOai dact 
Kal TOV olvoy ndtw Trotety. 


1 of. Hdt. 4.177; Athen. 14. 651; Scyl. Peripl. Lotophagi. 

2 A ruler of Cyrene, who invaded Carthaginian territory in 
conjunction with Agathocles, B.o. 308. 

8 rh AwropayitlS: conj. W.; rh Awropayle 4pi8: UMAId. 

4 wépos: pelwy conj. Sch. (non minor G). 
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is as large as a bean, and in ripening like grapes it 
changes its colour: it grows, like myrtle-berries, 
close together on the shoots ; to eat, that which grows 
among the people called the Lotus-eaters! is sweet 
pleasant and harmless, and even good for the stomach ; 
but that which has no stone is pleasanter (for 
there is also such a sort), and they also make wine 
from it. 

The tree is abundant and produces much fruit; 
thus the army of Ophellas,? when it was marching 
on Carthage, was fed, they say, on this alone for 
several days, when the provisions ran short. It is 
abundant also in the island called the island of 
the Lotus-eaters ;3 this lies off the mainland at 
no great distance: it grows however in no less 
quantity,! but even more abundantly > on the main- 
land ; for, as has been said,® this tree is common in 
Libya generally as well as the Christ’s thorn; for in 
the islands called Euesperides’ they use these trees- 
as fuel. However this lotos® differs from that found 
in the land of the Lotus-eaters. 

® The (Egyptian) ‘ Christ’s thorn’ is more shrubby 
than the lotos; it has a leaf like the tree of the same 
name of our country, but the fruit is different ; for 
it is not flat, but round and red, and in size as large 
as the fruit of the prickly cedar or a little larger ; 
it has a stone which is not eaten with the fruit, as in 
the case of the pomegranate, but the fruit is sweet, 
and, if one pours wine over it, they say that it 
becomes sweeter and that it makes the wine sweeter. 


5 wActov U; ? wAelwy with MV. 
6 4. 3. 1. 7 of. Hdt. 4. 191. 
® cf. Hdt. 2. 96. 

® See Index. Plin. 13. 111. 
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"Eviot 5 rd ToD AwWTOD Sévdpov Oapvawdes elvat 
kal mTorvKAaboy, TO aTerdéyer Sé evayés’ Tov dé 
Kapirov péya TO Kapvov éyew TO do ExTOs ov 

a > / b / 
capxa@bdes adda Seppatwdéctepov’ écOropmevov Se 
ovyY oUTe yAUKUY ws evoTO“oY’ Kal Tov olvoy by 
é£ avtov trotovow ov Stapévery GAX H Svo 7 

a e 9 2 , eg/ \ ® \ 
Tpeis Huépas elt oFvvav. dim pey ovv Tov 
Kkapwov tov év tois Awtopdyous, EvAov de 
KddXov To év Kupnvaia: Oepporépav 5é elvar 
THY xY@pav Thy Tav Awtodpayov: tod Evrov Sé 
Thy pitay elva peXavTépay pev OAV TruKyny dé 
TTov Kal eis éAdTTM yYpnoiunv: eis yap Ta 
éyyetpiiua kal Ta émixoAAnpata xpjoOa, TO 
EvA@ Se els Te TOUS aVAOUS Kal eis GAM THEW. 

"Ep b¢ 7H py vopévn THs AcBvns adXAa TE TACO 
gvecOar xal ghoivixas peyddous nal Kadovs: ov 

\ Pd] 7 & \ a ¢ *)) % 
pnv GN Srov pév poimE drpupida te elvat Kal 


' épudpov Tov Tomoy, ovx év TOAA@ be Baber adr 


padmota én dpyviais tTpiciv. 1o 8 tdwp WOa 
\ ‘\ 4 v e \ 4 v 
pev yAuKv opddpa evOa bé aduKov TANCIOY dyTwY 
> VA ee \ \ ” 4 \ 
GAAnros* Grov b€ Ta aAda gdovetar Enpov Kal 
dvvdpov: éuayod bé cal ta dpéata elvar éExaTov 
A ce A A 
Opyuav, WaTe UToluyios ATO TpoyNALas avian: 
b0° 6 xal Oavpactov Tas Tote MpYYOn THALKadTA 
Ban ro 8 ow tev aTov TeV LTO TOUS 
, > v ¢ \ ” 
doivixas kal év “Appovos eivar dsadopay éxov 
Thv eipnuevnv. pvecBar Sé ev TH pwn vopevy TO 
Oupov TwoAU Kal adda idid Te Kal TrAELw yiver Oar 


1 Sch. after Scal. places this section before § 3, making the 
account of this tree consecutive. 2 Plin. 13. 17. 104-106. 
8 efxaxes conj. R. Const.; edoraxés U; eforaxes MP,Ald. 
' 4* of. Hdt. 2. 96. 
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1Some say that the Jotos? is shrubby and much 
branched, though it has a stout® stem; and that the 
stone in the fruit is large, while the outside is not 
fleshy but somewhat leathery ; and that to eat it is not 
so much sweet as palatable; and that the wine which 
they make out of it does not keep more than two 
or three days, after which it gets sour; and so that 
the fruit‘ found in the Lotus-eaters’ country is 
sweeter, while the wood in the Cyrenaica is better ; 
and that the country of the Lotus-eaters is hotter ; 
and that the root is much blacker than the wood, 
but of less close grain, and of use for fewer purposes ; 
for they use it only for dagger. handles and tessellated 
work,> while the wood is used for pipes and many 
other things. 

In the part of Libya where no rain falls they say 
that, besides many other trees, there grow tall and 
fine date-palms; however they add that, where the 
date-palm is found, the soil® is salt and contains 
water, and that at no great depth, not more than 
three fathoms. They say also that the water is in 
some places quite sweet, but in others quite close 
by it is brackish ; that where however other things 
grow, the soil is dry and waterless; and that in 
places even the wells are a hundred fathoms deep, 
so that they draw water by means of a windlass 
worked by beasts. Wherefore it is wonderful how 
at any time digging to such depths was carried out. 
Such, they say, is the special character of the water 
supply which feeds the date-palms in the district 
also of the temple of Zeus Ammon. Further it is 
said that in the land where no rain falls thyme’ is 

8 exixoAAnpara: lit. ‘pieces glued on’; ef. Plin. l.c. 
8 of. Hdt. 3. 183. 
7 @dpov mBas.H.; @duyvov UMVAId. ef. 6. 2. 3. 
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évrav0a, xal mTaKxa Kal Sopxdda xal otpovdov 
kal érepa tov Onpiwv. addrAa TadTa péev Adnrov 
eu e€xtomrives trou miopevas (1d yap TO TaYXoS 
Sivatat paxpdy te xal taxv trapayevécOa), 
GadrAws Te Keb St Huepov Tivev Tivovol, KaOaTrEp 
Kal Ta Hepa Tapa Tpitny 4 TeTapTny troriteTat 
Tadta’ To dé tav adAdkwv Cov, olov ddhewy 
caup@y Kal Tov ToLovTwY, havepoy STL aTroTa. 
tous d¢ AiBvas Aéyew Ste Tov dvov éobie TabTa 
Os Kal Tap npiv yiverat, ToAvTOUY Te Kal péday 
cvoTreipwpevov eis éauto’ TovTov 5é Tod TE 
yivecOat opodpa kal bypov thy duo elvas. 

Apoaop 8é deb rime év TH py bomevy TOAAHD, 
ote SiAov Ott Tov pev hoivixa nal eb tL AAO 
gvetar év avvdpos TO TE ex THS YRS aviov ext péeper 
kal impos TovTm 7 Spocos. ixavyn yap ws Kata 
peyeOn kal thv dia avtav Enpay oveav Kal éx 
TolovTwy auveotyxviay. Kat Sévdpa pev taita 
mwreloTa Kal iiiwmtata. mepi Sé Tov atrdiou 
AeKTéov DaTEpoy Totov TL THY Hvaw. 

IV. "Ev 6€ 7H ’Acia map’ éExdaotois idu’ atta 
TUyXaver TA pev yap hépovow ai yapar ta & 





1 Lepus Aegyptiacus. cf. Arist. H.A. 8. 28. 
2 &s xara conj. Scal. from G; Sore ra Ald. H. 
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abundant, and that there are various other peculiar 
plants there, and that there are found the hare! 
gazelle ostrich and other animals. However it is 
uncertain whether these do not migrate in order to 
find drink somewhere, (for by reason of their fleet- 
ness they are able to appear at a distant place in a 
short space of time), especially if they can go for 
several days without drinking, even as these animals, 
when domesticated, are only given drink every third 
or fourth day. While as to other animals, such as 
snakes lizards and the like, it is plain that they go 
without drink. And we are told that according to 
the Libyans, these animals eat the wood-louse, which 
is of the same kind that is found also in our 
country, being black, with many feet, and rolling 
itself into a ball ; this, they say, is extremely common 
and is juicy by nature. 

They say also that dew always falls abundantly 
in the land in which no rain falls, so that it is plain 
that the date-palin, as well as anything else which 
grows in waterless places, is kept alive by the 
moisture which rises from the ground, and also by 
the dew. For the latter is sufficient, considering ? the 
size of such trees and their natural character, which 
is dry and formed of dry components. And trees of 
that character are most abundant in, and most 
specially belong to such country. The character 
of the silphium we must discuss later. 


Of the trees and herbs special to Asia. 


IV. In different parts of Asia also there are 
special trees, for the soil of the various regions 
produces some but not others. *Thus they say that 


3 Plin. 16. 144. 
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ov dvovowy: oloy KitTov Kal édday od dacw elvat 
THs “Actas év tois dvw tHS Lupias amo GaXatrns 
wevO npyepov: arr év “Ivdois havivat xittov 
éy T@ Spee TS Myp@ xarovpéva, GOev dh cal rov 
Avovucor elvau puOoroyovct. 5: 6 kai "AréEav- 
Spos am’ é€odias Aéyerar atriwv eotehavwpévos 
KiTT@ elvat Kal avtTos Kal 7 aotpatiad: trav &e 
adrAwv év Mndia povovy meptxreiew yap airy 
Soxet Kal ovvantew mas TO Ilovtm. Kaitor ye 
SiepirotiunOn “Aptranros év tois mapadeicots trois 
mept BaBvidva dutevwv moddAdKis Kal tpay- 
PaTEVopEVoS, ANA ovdEY eroleL TAY" Ov yap 
éSuvato Cnv @oTrep TaAXNa TA Ex THS “EAXdOos. 
TovTo pev ovv ov SéyeTae 7 xepe 61a THY TOU 
dépos Kpaowv: avayxaiws 5é déyetar Kal mvfov 
kal dirvpav: cal yap wept tadta Tovovcw oi év 
Tois Tapadcicols. Erepa Sé tdia déper nal dévdpa 
kal UAnpata: Kal Eouxey GXwS O TOTOS O TpCsS 
dvaToras Kal peonuBSpiay @otep nal Coa Kal 
guta dépe ida mapa tovs adXous: olov 7% Te 
Mnédia yopa nal Ilepois GAra Te exes Trew Kat 
TO phrov To Mnbdixov 7 7d Tlepovxov KaXovpevov. 
Eyer 5€ TO Sévdpov TodTO PUAAOY pév Spmovov Kal 
axeboy icov Te THS avdpayAns, axdvOas Sé olas 
amos h o&vdxavOos, rNeias 5é nai dkeias opddpa 
Kal ioyvpass To 5é€ prov ovK éobierar er, 


1 érday conj. Spr.; édAarny MSS. cf. Hdt. 1. 193; Xen. 
Anab. 4. 4.13; Arr. Ind. 40. 

2 «troy conj. W., of. Arr. Anab. 5.1.63 nat rhy UMV; 
nal rg Ald.H. 3 Adyera: add. W. 

+ éodfas UMVP; *Ivilas W. with Ald. 

5 nirr@ elva: conj. W.; elra peiva: U; efra uh elvas MVPAId. 
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ivy and olive! do not grow in Asia in the parts of 
Syria which are five days’ journey from the sea; but 
that in India ivy? appears on the mountain called 
Meros, whence, according to the tale, Dionysus 
came. Wherefore it is said? that Alexander, when 
he came back from an expedition, was crowned 
with ivy,® himself and his army. But elsewhere in 
Asia it is said to grow only in Media, for that country 
seems in a way to surround and join on to the Euxine 
Sea.6 However,’ when Harpalus took great pains 
over and over again to plant it in the gardens of 
Babylon, and made a special point of it, he failed: 
since it could not live like the other things intro- 
duced from Hellas. The country then does not & 
admit this plant on account of the climate, and it 
grudgingly admits the box and the lime; for even 
these give much trouble to those engaged in the 
gardens. It also produces some peculiar trees and 
shrubs. And in general the lands of the East and 
South appear to have peculiar plants, as they have 
peculiar animals ; for instance, Media and Persia have, 
among many others, that which -is called the 
‘ Median’ or ‘ Persian apple’ (citron).® This tree 1° 
has a leat like to and almost identical with that of 
the andrachne, but it has thorns like those of the 
pear?! or white-thorn, which however are smooth 
and very sharp and strong. The ‘apple’ is not 


6 s.e. and so Greek plants may be expected to grow there. 
But the text is probably defective; cf. the citation of this 
passage, Plut. Quaest. Conv. 3. 2. 1. 

7 xalrot ye. This sentence does not connect properly with 
the preceding. 8 ob add. Sch. 

® Plin. 12. 15 and 16; cited also Athen. 3. 26. 

10 of. Verg. G. 2. 131-135. 

1 &mos: ? here=&xpds R. Const. of. C.P. 1. 15. 2. 
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evoo pov bé mravu Kal TO purrov tov dévdpou: Kay 
els iudtia TeOR TO pijrov aKxoTwa Svatnpel. x pN- 
oupov & érerdav TUXN <tis> TETOKWS pd pparov 
<@avactpor d00év yap év olv@ Siaxonres THY 
Kotntay cal eEaryes TO pappyakov > Kal ™ pos o70- 
Paros evodiay: dav yap TUS eynon év Coue, 7 n év 
ad Tul TO éowleyv Tov paprou exTTLEoH els TO 
aroma Kal KaTapopyan, moves THY do nv noeiav. 
ometperas 5é ToD 7ipos els Tpactas efarpedev TO 
OTe pa Sverpyacpevas ETLMERDS, elta, apdeverau 
bua TETAPTNS 7 TEMTETNS typépas: érav 6é adpov 
1 Svapureverar TAAL Tob éapos els Xepiov pa- 
AaKov Kat epudpov kal ov Atay NeTrT OV prret 
yap Ta Tovaira. Peper dé Ta pia macav Gpav’ 
Ta pev yap adnpntat Ta O€ abet Ta dé éxmrérres. 
TOV Oe avOav 6 baa, @oTEp elmopen, ever kaOdrrep 
pAAKATHDY ex pécou TW eféxougar, TauTa éort 
yovia, Goa Sé pn ayova. omel peta 6€ Kat ets 
daTpaKa Scatetpnpeva, Kaddtrep Kal ol poivixes. 
TovTO HEV ovr, domep elpntat, wept tHv Lepoida 
Kal THv Mnédiav éativ. 

‘H be "Tvd20n X@pa, THY TE Kahoupevny éxet 
cuKAD, i) Kadina ék TOY Krddov TAS pifas av 
exaoTov ETS, domep elpntat ™ poTepov’ adinas 
66 ovK éx TOV veov GX’ ék TOV Evoy Kai é&te 
TaXraioTéepwv' avtat Oé ouvdrtTovoa, TH YT 
Totovolw womep Spvpaxtov KiKAw Tepl TO Sév- 
dpov, wate yiweoPar xabarep oxnvynv, ob 87 Kal 





1 ris add. W. from Athen. l.c.; @avdoimsov . . . pdppaxov 
add. Sch. from Athen. /.c. 2 Plin. 11. 278; 12. 16. 

3 adpoy 7 W. from Athen. /.c., whence diapureveras W. etc. 
for Siapurednra: Ald.H. adpdév rs UMV Ald. 
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eaten, but it is very fragrant, as also is the leaf of the 
tree. And if the ‘apple’ is placed among clothes, 
it keeps them from being moth-eaten. It is also 
useful when one? has drunk deadly poison ; for being 
given in wine it upsets the stomach and brings up the 
poison ; also for producing sweetness of breath ;? 
for, if one boils the inner part of the ‘apple’ in a 
sauce, or squeezes it into the mouth in some other 
medium, and then inhales it, it makes the breath 
sweet. The seed is taken from the fruit and sown 
in spring in carefully tilled beds, and is then watered 
every fourth or fifth day. And, when it is growing 
vigorously,® it is transplanted, also in spring, to a 
soft well-watered place, where the soil is not too 
fine; for such places it loves. And it bears its ‘apples ’ 
at all seasons; for when some have been gathered, 
the flower of others is on the tree and it is ripening 
others. Of the flowers, as we have said,* those 
which have, as it were, a distaff> projecting in the 
middle are fertile, while those that have it not are 
infertile. It is also sown, like date-palms, in pots 6 
with a hole in them. This tree, as has been said, 
grows in Persia and Media. 

*The Indian land has its so-called ‘ fig-tree’ 
(banyan), which drops its roots from its branches 
every year, as has been said above®; and it drops 
them, not from the new branches, but from those 
of last year or even from older ones; these take 
hold of the earth and make, as it were, a fence 
about the tree, so that it becomes like a tent, in 

41. 13. 4. 5 7.e. the pistil. 

6 Plin. 12. 16, fictilibus in vasis, dato per cavernas radicibus 
spiramento: the object, as Plin. explains, was to export it 


for medical use. 
7 Plin. 12. 22 and 23. 81. 7. 3. 
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ei@Oacr SiatpiBew. eict 88 ai pilar puopevar 
S:dbnroe mpos tos BAactovs: AevKOTEpaL yap 

\ a \ N v 54 \ 

kal Saceias cal oxodral nal ddvAra. éyer Se 
\ ¥ , / \ \ o@ 

Kal THY avo KOopnv TOAAHY, Kal TO GXov Sevdpov 

eKUKAOV Kal TO peyeHer péya odddpa: Kal yap 

emt dv0 otddia trovety hace tHv oKLav' Kal TO 

WdXos TOV aTEAéyous Evia TrELOVOY H EEHKOVTA 

Bnpatov, ta 6 ToAAa TeTTapdKovta. Td Sé ye 

4 > W. Mv 4 \ \ 
@vAXOY ovK EdXaTTOY EXEL TrEATHS, KapTrOV 6é 
a podpa piKpov HArtKov épéBwOov Gpmotoy 5é cvKe- 
&:° 6 Kat éxadovy avto ot "EAXnves cuKfv: orLyov 
b€ Oavpactas Tov Kapirov ovx OTL KATA TO TOU 

/ 4 3 \ \ @ 4 \ 
dévdpou péyeos aGdXa Kal To 6Aov. guverar Se 
kal To Sévépov arepi Tov Axeoivny rotapov. 

"Eats 5€ wal érepov Sévdpov nal TO peyéber 
péya xal ndveaptrov Oavpactas Kal peyando- 
Kaptov: Kal ypovrar tpopy tav ‘Ivdav oi codor 
Kal [1 AUTrEeyomEevot. 

“Erepov 6€ od TO GUAXAOY THY pev popdHy 
mpounKkes Tols THY oTpovO@Y mMrEpots Guoov, a 
mapatilevtat mapa Ta Kpayn, phos Sé ws 
dumnyvaiov. 

” 4 3 e ¢ \ \ ? 

Addo Té EoTLY ov 0 KapTrOs paKpos Kal ovK 
evOvs adAA oKorL0s EcOLopmevos 5é yAUKUS. oUTOS 
éy TH Kota Snypov éutrovet Kal ducevteptar, bv’ 

3 : lA . > 4 \ » , 4 ‘ 
0 AréEavdpos amexnpv&e py éobiev. ort Se 
kab Erepov ob 0 KapTros GpoLos Tols Kpavéots. 





“! of conj. W.; afs UMVAId. 
2 &pvAAa conj. Dalec.; dfpvAdo1. UVAId.; so also MH., 
omitting «a. 


3 é&jxovra... rettrapdxovra MSS.; @&... rerrdpwy conj. 
Salm. cf. Plin. J.c.; Strabo 15. 1. 21, 
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which ? men sometimes even live. The roots as they 
grow are easily distinguished from the branches, 
being whiter hairy crooked and leafless.2 The 
foliage above is also abundant, and the whole tree is 
round and exceedingly large. They say that it 
extends its shade for as much as two furlongs; and 
the thickness of the stem is in some instances more 
than sixty® paces, while many specimens are as 
much as forty? paces through. The leaf is quite as 
large as a shield,* but the fruit is very small,5 only as 
large as a chick-pea, and it resembles a fig. And 
this is why the Greeks ® named this tree a ‘ fig-tree.’ 
The fruit is curiously scanty, not only relatively to 
the size of the tree, but absolutely. The tree also 
grows near the river Akesines.’ 

There is also another tree® which is very large 
and has wonderfully sweet and large fruit; it is 
used for food by the sages of India who wear no 
clothes. 

There is another tree® whose leaf is oblong in 
shape, like the feathers of the ostrich; this they 
fasten on to their helmets, and it is about two cubits 
long. 

There is also another !° whose fruit is long and not 
straight, but crooked, and it is sweet to the taste. 
This causes griping in the stomach and dysentery ; 
wherefore Alexander ordered that it should not be 
eaten. There is also another !! whose fruit is like the 
fruit of the cornelian cherry. 

4 wéArn: a small round shield. 5 of. C.P. 2. 10. 2. 
6 i.e. in Alexander’s expedition. 7’ Chenab. 

8 Jack-fruit. See Index App. (3). Plin. 12. 24. 

® Banana. See Index App. (4). 


10 Mango. See Index App. (5). Plin. 12. 24. 
1 Jujube. See Index App. (6). 
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Kai érepa Sé mreiw xal dsadépovra trav év 

“a ad 9 9 b , \ 9 
trois “EXAnow add’ avevupa. Oavpacrov § 
ovoeyv THs idtoTnTOS’ axedov yap, ws ye bn TLvés 
daciv, ofev bras tav Sévdpwv ovdé TaY DAN- 

atTwv ovde TOV TroLwoay Spuotov eatt Tots ev TH 
EAAdos Ay odtyov. 

” \ \ e 93 , A a vd UA 

Idcov 5€ nal 7 éBévn THs yopas TavTyS’ TavTNS 
5é S00 yévn, TO pev evEvAOY Kal Kadrov TO bé 

avAov. omaviov dé TO Kadov Odtepov 5é Tron. 
Thv dé xpoav ov Oncavpifopéevn AapRaver THv 
eVypouv arr evOds TH pice. Eats 5é TO Sévdpov 
Oapvases, WoTrEp 0 KUTLCOS. 

Paci & elvat xai répuvOov, ot 8 Spoor 

/ A \ A 4 \ \ A 
TepuivO@, 6 TO pey PUAXOY Kal TOUS KrA@VaS Kal 
TadrAa TdvTa Gpoa exer TH TepuivOw Tov 4é 
Kkaptrov Siddopov: Suovov yap tais apvydanais. 
elvat yap kat év Baxtpots thv réppsvOov tavrnv 

\ VA / e > a, Q ‘ 
Kal Kkdpva dépey jrjixa apiySara Sia TO py 
peydra: cai TH Ge S€ wapopota, wWANV TO 
Kédugos ov tpaxv, TH S evotopia Kal ndov7 
Kpeltto TaV auvydadrwoyv. 80 8 Kal yphobar Tos 
Exel wadAov. 

"KE ay bé Ta ipdtia rowotor TO péev pvAXOV 
Gpuotov exes TH TUKapive, TO dé Srov huToy Tois 
Kuvopodots Gpotov. dutevovar Sé év Tots medio 
avTo Kat’ dpyous, dc’ 5 cal woppwlev adopact 
aduterdor paivovrar. exer dé nal hoivmnas ea 





1 Plin, 12. 25. . 

# See Index. Plin. 12. 17-19. 

5 Pistachio-nut. See Index App. (7). Plin. 12. 25. Nic. 
Ther. 894. 
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There are also many more! which are different to 
those found among the Hellenes, but they have no 
names. There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
these trees have so special a character; indeed, as 
some say, there is hardly a single tree or shrub or 
herbaceous plant, except quite a few, like those in 
Hellas. 

The ebony? is also peculiar to this country; of 
this there are two kinds, one with good handsome 
wood, the other inferior. The better sort is rare, but 
the inferior one is common. It does not acquire its 
good colour by being kept, but it is natural to it from 
the first. The tree is bushy, like laburnum. 

Some say that a ‘terebinth’® grows there also, 
others that it is a tree like the terebinth; this in 
leaf twigs and all other respects resembles that 
tree, but the fruit is different, being like almonds. 
In fact they say that this sort of terebinth grows also 
in Bactria and bears nuts only as big as almonds, 
inasmuch as they are not large for the size of the 
tree *; and ae closely resemble almonds in appear- 
ance, except that the shell is not rough; and in 
palatableness and sweetness they are superior to 
almonds; wherefore the people of the country use 
them in preference to almonds. 

The trees from which they make their clothes 
have a leaf like the mulberry, but the whole tree 
resembles the wild rose. They plant them in the 
plains in rows, wherefore, when seen from a distance, 
they look like vines. Some parts also have many 


4 id... uéyada: Sch. omits these words, and W. con- 
siders them corrupt ; but G seems to have had them in his 
text. The translation is tentative. 

5 Cotton-plant. cf. 4.7. 7 and 8. Plin. 12. 25. 
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pépn moAXous. kal tadtra pev év Sévdpou 
duc et. 

Déper S¢ xal oréppata ida, TA ev Tots 
xebpotrots Guota ta 5é Tois mupois Kal tats’ 
xpiOais. épéBivOos pev yap cat paxos Kal Tarra 
Ta Tap jpiv ovx tot: Etrepa 8 éorly doe 
TapaTAjoa moi Ta éynuata Kal py Sta- 

uyveoKe, OS pacw, dv yn Tis axoton. KpiBal 
B Kal mupol Kal drdo TL yévos aypiov KpiOar, 
é£ ov xal adptot ndets Kal yovdpos Kaos. TavTas 
ot immo éoOiovtes TO Tpwrov StepOeipovto, Kata 
puxpov Sé oby eOtcbévtes ev axvpos ovdev 
émaoxov. 

Maduora S€ ometpovat TO KadXovpevov Spulor, 
é& ob TO Exrnua. TovTo dé Guowov TH Gerd Kal 
mepimrticOev olov yovdpos eviremtov O€, THY dr vuw 
mepuKos Gpo.ov Tails alpats Kal TCv TOADY XpovOY 
év USaTt, atroxeitar Sé ovK eis oTdyuy GAN olov 
ee @aomep 6 KéyxXpos Kal o éXupos. GAO dé 

éxddovy of “EAAnves dhakov: tovto 6é Spovov 

\ aw \ Ul , A 
pev TH Opes Kal TO Bovxepas, Oepiferar Sé Tept 
TTrerados dvorv. 

Avadépes 5é kal aitn 7) yopa Te THY pev 
dépery Evia tHv Sé py dhépe: ) yap open Kal 
Gumenov exes cal éAdav Kal Ta adda axpodpva- 
TAny axaptov Thy éAdav, Kal oyedov Kal THY 
diaw wotrep petakd Kotivov Kal éddas éotl nal 





1 of. 8. 4. 2. whence it appears that the original text here 
contained a fuller account. Plin. 18. 71. 

2 Sorghum halepense. § Sc. of Alexander. 

* The verb seems to have dropped out (W.). 
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date-palms. So much for what come under the 
heading of ‘trees.’ 

These lands bear also peculiar grains, some like 
those of leguminous plants, some like wheat and 
barley. For the chick-pea lentil and other such 
plants found in our country do not occur; but there 
are others, so that they make similar mashes, and 
one cannot, they say, tell the difference, unless one 
has been told. They have however barley wheat! 
and another kind of wild barley,? which makes sweet 
bread and good porridge. When the horses? ate 
this, at first it proved fatal to them, but by degrees 
they became accustomed to it mixed with bran and 
took no hurt. 

But above all they sow the cereal called rice, of 
which they make their mash. This is like rice-wheat, 
and when bruised makes a sort of porridge, which is 
easily digested ; in its appearance as it grows it is 
like darnel, and for most of its time of growth it is # 
in water; however it shoots® up not into an ear, but 
as it were into a plume,® like the millet and Italian 
millet. There was another plant’ which the Hel- 
lenes® called lentil; this is like in appearance to 
‘ox-horn’ (fenugreek), but it is reaped about the 
setting of the Pleiad. 

Moreover this country shews differences in that 
part of it bears certain things which another part 
does not; thus the mountain country has the vine 
and olive and the other fruit-trees ; but the olive is 
barren,® and in its character it is as it were almost 
between a wild and a cultivated olive, and so it 


5 amoxeira: cf. 8. 8. 1. 6 of. 8. 3. 4. 
7 Phaseolus Mungo; see Index App. (8). 
8 3.e. of Alexander’s expedition. ® Plin. 12. 14, 
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TH AN popoy Kal TO PurArOV Tov pev mratv- 
Tepov Tod dé oTevorepov. TavTA pey ovY KATA 
THY "Tydueny. 

"Evy bé 7 Apia xapa Kanoupery axav0d é eoTw, 
ed’ hs ryiverat Sdxpuov 6 Spooy 7H ouUpVy Kal TH 
ower kal TH Ooms tovto &é 6 dTay éminapn 0 
Tos Katappel. Tora dé Kat GvX\a Tapa Ta 
éevraida cab év 7) xwpa kal év Tois ToTapois 
yiverat. év érépous d€ TOTFOLS éorly dxavOa revK1 
Tptotos, é& As Kal oKuTdha Kal Baxtnpias trot- 
ovcL* oradns dé xal pavn tavTny 5€ Kadovowy 
“Hpaxréovs. 

“AAO dé Anya péyeOos pev Mrixov padavos, 
TO 5é€ PvAXOV Gpovov dun kal T@ peyebe Kal 
TH poppy. TovTO & et tt payor évaTroOvya Ket. 
8 8 Kal Sov tarmo. Tovrous épvratrov da 
Xetpav. 

“Ey dé 77 Dedpwoia Xpa mepunevar paciv & éy 
pev 6j.0Lov Th Sagvn puvdrov Exov, ov Ta wTroluyta 
Kal ottoby e¢ hayou pixpov /emiaXovTa Step Oet- 
porto TapatAnaiws dtatiOéueva Kal omo@peva 
Opmoiws Tois ertANTTOLS. 

“Erepov 6é dxavOdv Tiva evar TAUTHY dé 
puAdov pep ovdey Exe mepuxévar 8 éx peas 
pigns: ép éxdotm Se TOV bfov dxavOav exe 
dfeiay ofddpa, Kal TOUTOY 5é KATA VUMEVOY i) 
mpoorpiBopevwy orroy éxpety TroNv?, ds atTroTUpAOL 


1 al oxeddv. . . mopoai con). W.; oxeddy de nal rhv vow 
Gawep per. Kor. kal 2d. dort 88 TH a poppy kal rd >. Ald.; so 
also U, omitting the first ral. 

2 Baleamodendron Mukul ; ; see Index App. (9). Plin. 12. 
33. 
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is also in its general appearance,! and the leaf is 
broader than that of the one and narrower than that 
of the other. So much for the Indian land. 

In the country called Aria there is a ‘thorn’? 
on which is found a gum resembling myrrh? in 
appearance and smell, and this drops when the sun 
shines on it. There are also many other plants 
besides those of our land, both in the country and in 
its rivers. In other parts there is a white ‘thorn’ 4 
which branches in three, of which they make batons 
and sticks; its wood is sappy and of loose texture, 
and they call it the thorn ‘of Herakles.’ 

There is another shrub® as large as a cabbage, 
whose leaf is like that of the bay in size and shape. 
And if any animal should eat this, it is certain to die 
of it. Wherefore, wherever there were horses,® they 
kept them under control. 

In Gedrosia they say that there grows one tree’ 
with a leaf like that of the bay, of which if the 
beasts or anything else ate, they very shortly died 
with the same convulsive symptoms as in epilepsy. 

And they say that another tree ® there is a sort of 
‘thorn’ (spurge), and that this has no leaf and grows 
from a single root ; and on each of its branches it has 
a very sharp spine, and if these are broken or bruised 
a quantity of juice flows out, which blinds animals or 


3 oudtpyn conj. Sch. from 9. 1. 2; Plin. l.c.; rf iAAvple Ald. H. 

4 See Index. 

5 Asafoetida ; see Index App. (10). Plin. 12. 33. 

6 s.e. in Alexander’s expedition. Probably a verb, such 
as wogpalvoyro, has dropped out after Immo: (Sch.). Odore 
equos invitans Plin. l.c. 

7 Nerium odorum ; see Index App. (11). of. 4. 4. 13; Strabo 
15. 2. 7; Plin. J.c. 

8 Plin. d.c.; Arrian, Anab. 6. 22. 7. 
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Tada Coa mdvTa Kal Tpos Tovs avOpwrovs et 
Tls Tpocpaiveev avtois. év 5é€ TOToLs TLol Trepu- 
Kévas tTLva Botavny, vd 7 cvvertrepwpéevous Oers 
elvat puxpovs adodpa: tovtas 8 et tes éuBas 
mrnyeln OvnoKev. atromviyerOar S5é Kal aro 
TOV howikwov TOV Opav el Tis Payot, Kal TOUTO 
Botepov KatavonOjvar. towadrar pev ody Sduvd- 
pets Kal Cowv Kal dutav icws Kai wap ad2oLs 
etal. 

Ilepettorepa 5€ tev pvopévwy Kal mreloTov 
éEnAXNaypeva pos Ta GANA TA EVOTMLA TA TEL 
"ApaBiav cal Xupiav cal “Ivdovs, olov 6 Te 
NBavetos Kal » apupva Kal 4) Kacia Kal TO 
67oBdAcapov Kal TO Kivdpwpov Kal doa adra 
Totavra: trept wy ev addous elpntas 51a TAELOVwD. 
éy pév ovv Tois mpos Ew Te Kal peonuBpiav Kal 
TavT tdva Kal érepa b€ TovTwY TrEiw eoTiv. 

V. ’Ev 6é rots mpos apxtov ob>x opoiws: ovfev 
yap Ste d&tov Aoyou A€yeTaL Tapa TA KOWAa TOV 
dévdpov & Kal hirowuypda te Tuyydve Kal Eore 
Kal tap piv, olov meven Spis édAdtn wos 
S:ooBdravos dirvpa kal Ta adda Sé TA TOLADTA’ 
axedov yap ovdey Etepov Tapa TadTa eoTW, AdrAA 
TOV GANwov VAnaTwv évia & Tods YuxXpOvs 
parrov f'ntet tomovs, Kabdmep KevTavptov 
arvivOrov, ére S¢ Ta happaxadn tais pitas Kal 
Tots OTrois, olov éAAéBopos EXaTHPLOY TKAppovia, 
oxedoyv Tavta Ta piloTopovpeva. 





Ta péev yap év re Tlovt@ cal +7 Opdxn yiverar, 
1 +a dAAG 5€: 20m. 7a; St om. Sch. 
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even a man, if any drops of it should fall on him. 
Also they say that in some parts grows a herb under 
which very smal] snakes lie coiled up, and that, if 
anyone treads on these and is bitten, he dies. They 
also say that, if anyone should eat of unripe dates, 
he chokes to death, and that this fact was not 
discovered at first. Now it may be that animals and 
plants have such properties elsewhere also. 

Among the plants that grow in Arabia Syria and 
India the aromatic plants are somewhat exceptional 
and distinct from the plants of other lands; for 
instance, frankincense myrrh cassia balsam of Mecca 
cinnamon and all other such plants, about which we . 
have spoken at greater length elsewhere. So in 
the parts towards the east and south there are these 
special plants and many others besides. 


Of the plants special to northern regions. 


V. In the northern regions it is not so, for nothing 
worthy of record is mentioned except the ordinary 
trees which love the cold and are found also in our 
-country, as fir oak silver-fir box chestnut lime, as 
well as other similap trees. There is hardly any 
other} besides these ;{ but of shrubs there are some 
which for choice ? seek cold regions, as centaury|/and 
wormwood, and further those that have medicinal 
properties in their roots and juices, such as hellebore 
squirting cucumber scammony, and nearly all those 
whose roots are gathered.’ 

Some of these grow in Pontus and Thrace, some 


2 IT have moved paddov, which in the MSS. comes before 
Tay b\Awy. 
5 4.e. which have medicinal uses. 
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Ta dé wept tHv Oitny cai tov Tlapvacov kcal ro 
IInAcov cal tHv “Ocaoav cat to TeréOptov Kal év 
routos Oé Twés Pact WAEioTOV: TroAAa Sé Kal 
év TH Apxadta kal év TH Aaxwvixyn pappaxddets 
yap kal airar. tav dé evwdav ovdéev ev TavTass, 
mAny ipis ev tH Iddvpidzs Kal wept tov ’Adpiav: 
TavuTn yap xXpnotn Kal trodv d:adépovaa TeV 
G\Awy: GAN év Tois adEevois Kal Tots mMpos 
peonpBpiav BoTep avtixeipeva Ta EevwdH. EyovGL 

Kal KuTaptTTOv of ddEELVoL paAXOV, WoTEP 
Kpytn Avia ‘Podos, eédpov S€ kal ta Opaxca 
épn Kal ta Dpvyta. 

Tav dé jpepoupévev jeiotad ghacw év tots 
uxpois vmropévery Sadvnv Kal puppivnv, Kat 
Tovtwy dé ArTov ere THv puppiyny: anpetov é 
Aéyovowy OTe ev TO ‘OrAdptrw Sadvyn pév TodrAAN, 
puppivos b€ GAws ovn éotw. év 5é TO Ilovt@ 
wept Ilavtuxdrrasov ot8 érepov Kaitrep orrovoa- 
Covrwv Kal wdvtTa pnxYavwpévwv mpos Tas LEpo- 
cuvas' auxat &€ modal Kal evpeyébes Kal 
potal dé treptoxeTralopevas amos b€ Kal pnréac. 
TreloTat Kal mavtobarw@tatat Kal ypnoTtai: 
aitat & éapwal mAnv eb dpa dae Tis 45é 
aypias irns éotl Spis mredéa peria cal doa 
Totavta’ TwevKn 5€ Kal éXaTN Kal Titus OvK éoTLY 
ovd5é Grws ovdéev évdadovr vypa Sé airy Kat 
Netpwv TOAU THS Liwveomexhs, @oT ovoe TOAD 
NpOVvTa, aUTH TARY Mpos Ta VIralOpia. TavTa 


1 TeA€@prov conj. Sch. (in Euboea), cf. 9. 15. 4; Meard@prov 
UMVP ; MNap@énoy Ald.G. 

2 Whose rhizome was used for perfumes; cf. 1. 7.2; de 
odor. 22, 23. 28. 32; Dykes, The Genus Iris, p. 237, gives an 
interesting account of the modern uses of ‘ orris-root.’ 
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about Oeta Parnassus Pelion Ossa and Telethrion,! 
and in these parts some say that there is great abund- 
ance; so also is there in Arcadia and Laconia, for 
these districts too produce medicinal plants. But of 
the aromatic plants none grows in these lands, except 
the iris? in Illyria on the shores of the Adriatic; for 
here it is excellent and far superior to that which 
grows elsewhere ; but in hot places and those which 
face the south the fragrant plants grow, as if by con- 
trast to the medicinal plants. And the warm places 
have also the cypress in greater abundance; for in- 
stance, Crete Lycia Rhodes, while the prickly cedar 
grows in the Thracian and the Phrygian mountains. 
Of cultivated plants they say that those least 
able to thrive in cold regions are the bay and 
myrtle, especially the -myrtle, and they give for 
proof >that on Mount Olympus the bay is abundant, 
but the myrtle does not occur at all. In Pontus 
about Panticapaeum neither grows, though they are 
anxious to grow them and take special pains‘ to do 
so for religious purposes. But there are many well 
grown fig-trees and pomegranates, which are given 
shelter; pears and apples are abundant in a great 
variety of forms and are excellent. These are spring- 
fruiting trees, except that they may fruit later here 
than elsewhere. Of wild trees there are oak elm 
manna-ash and the like (while there is no fir silver- 
fir nor Aleppo pine, nor indeed any resinous tree). 
But the wood of such trees® in this country is damp 
and much inferior to that of Sinope, so that they do 
not much use it except for outdoor purposes. These 


3 Plin. 16. 137. 
4 Plin., /.c., says that Mithridates made this attempt. 
5 1.e. oak, etc. 
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pev ovv tept tov Ilovtovy 4 év trai ye torots 
auTov. 

"Ep 66 77 Hporrovrid« yiverae Kal puppivos Kal 
se ae Todhaxod €év Tois dpecwy. lows & éva 

TOV TOTTOY i6ca Beréov éxag Tou yap éxoucr 
Ta, StapépovTa, aaomep elpnrat, Karta Tas das ov 
povov TO Berio Kal Xelpeo THY AUTHY exew aAXNa 
Kat TO “pépew y) iT pepe" olov o pev Tya@ros 
exer Kat 0 Musctos “OAvpTos TOAD 70 Kx dpvov 
Kal THY Sioa Badavor, é ert 6€ dpmrehov Kal pyreav 
Kal poay: " 6 "Tdn Ta pev ovn é et TOUTWY TA. 
dé omdvia: Tepl Oé Maxedoviay Kat TOV IIceptxov 
“Oduprrov TA pev €oTt Ta é ovK éoTe TOUT@Y" ev 
dé 77 EvPoia ral mept Thy Mayvnoiav Tra pev 
Ev Poind ToAAd TOV dé dAAwY ovMév: OSE 51 Trept 
To IléAov ovd€ Ta, ddra Ta evraida 6 épn. 

Bpaxys 8 éott rorros bs éxet Kal ddws THY 
VAVTENYHS tov DANY? THS mev yep Evpéans Soxet 
Ta meph THY Makedoviav kai éca Tis Opgxns Kal 
mepl ‘TraMav: THS be "Actas Ta TE ev Kiduxia 
Kat Ta év Lwonry Kal "Apiog, é ere O€ oO Miavos 
"Oruptros Kal a "16q mANY ov TONY? 1) 7 yap 
Zupia KéSpov Exes Kal TavTN YpavTaL Tpds TAS 
TPLHPELS. 

‘AAG xal Ta pirubpa Kal Ta Tapamor dua 
Tadd’ opots: év pev yap TO “Apia mAGTAVOV ou 
gacw elvar Tip mepl TO Avopndous iepov" 
oraviay dé kal év ‘Itania macy KalTot moAXol 
Kal peyddot Trotayol map aphoiv: adAd ovK 


1 See Index. 
2 xal 80a: text probably defective, but sense clear. ? al 
doa THs @. Exet Kal TA wep) 'I. 
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are the trees of Pontus, or at least of certain districts 
of that country. 

In the land of Propontis myrtle and bay are 
found in many places on the mountains. Perhaps 
however some trees should be put down as special 
to particular places. For each district, as has been 
said, has different trees, differing not only in that the 
same trees occur but of variable quality, but also as 
to producing or not producing some particular tree. 
For instance, Tmolus and the Mysian Olympus have 
the hazel and chestnut! in abundance, and also the 
vine apple and pomegranate; while Mount Ida has 
some of these not at all and others only in small 
quantity; and in Macedonia and on the Pierian 
Olympus some of these occur, but not others; and 
in Euboea and Magnesia the sweet chestnut ! is com- 
mon, but none of the others is found; nor yet on 
Pelion or the other mountains of that region. 

Again it is only a narrow extent of country which 
produces wood fit for shipbuilding at all, namely in 
Europe the Macedonian region, and certain parts? 
of Thrace and Italy; in Asia Cilicia Sinope and 
Amisus, and also the Mysian Olympus, and Mount 
Ida; but in these parts it is not abundant. For Syria 
has Syrian cedar, and they use this for their galleys. 

The like is true of trees which love water and 
the riverside; in the Adriatic region they say that 
the plane is not found, except near the Shrine of 
Diomedes,? and that it is scarce throughout Italy‘; 
yet there are many large rivers in both countries, 
in spite of which the localities do not seem to 


3 On one of the islands of Diomedes, off the coast of 
Apulia; now called Isole di Tremiti. cf. Plin. 12. 6. 
4 cof. 2. 8 ln. 
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ovxe hépew o Tomes: év ‘Pynyip yoodv ads Acovicros 
mpecButTepos 0 TUpavvos ébvTevaev év TO Tapa- 
dela@, at eiar viv év TO yupvaacia, diroTiunOcioat 

b / A / 
ov Seduvnvtat NaBeiv peyebos. 

"Evios S€ mreiotny eéyovot wAdTtavov, ot Se 

VA \ 9. 7# e la @ e 

mrTedéav Kal itéav, of 5é pupixny, Baorep o Aluos. 
@OTE TA pev TOLADTA, KaBadTrep EXEXON, TOY TOTOV 
idta Oetéov opoiws &v te Tols aypiows Kal Tots 
npépots. ov pv adda tay’ av ein xal TovTwY 
éri Tiwv wote Staxocpnbévtav Svvacba rv 
yopav dhépev, 6 cal viv EvpBaivoy opdpev Kal 
érri Cowv évioy Kal duTav. 

VI. Meyiorny dé duadhopay abtis THs dicews 

a / Ye a A e 4 € 
tov dSévdpov Kai amrAdS TOV VANLATwY UTOAN- 

AN 
mTéov iv Kal mpotepoy elropev, STL TA pev eyyala 
Ta & évudpa tuyydvet, Kabdtep tov Cowy, Kab Tov 
g@uT@v: ov povov év Tois EXeot Kal Tails ripvais 
a a \ ? \ 9 a , 

kal Tols ToTapots yap adda Kal év TH OardtTH 

4 Ve , ” 4 a / 
pvetat kai trAjpata ena év te TH &Ew Kal Sévdpa: 
ey pev yap TH Tepl nuas pixpa TavTa Ta huopeva, 
Kat ovdév vrrepéxyov ws eitrety THS Oadrdrrns: év 
éxetvpn 5€ nal Ta ToLladTa Kal vmepéyovTa, Kal 
Erepa b€ peifw Sévdpa. 

Ta péev odv rept nuds éote Tade> havepwrata 
pev Kal KowdtatTa Twaow 1TO Te didKos Kal TO 

4 i 4 ¥ A , be \ 

Bpvov kal dca adda ToravTa: pavepwtrata Oé Kat 





1 giroripnbetoa: conj. St.; piAoriunOels MSS.; Plin. 12. 7. 
2 @ardrrns conj. Scal. from G ; éAdrns Ald. H. 
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produce this tree. At any rate those which King 
Dionysius the Elder planted at Rhegium in the park, 
and which are now in the grounds of the wrestling 
school and are thought much of,! have not been able 
to attain any size. 

Some of these regions however have the plane 
in abundance. and others the elm and willow, others 
the tamarisk, such as the district of Mount Haemus. 
Wherefore such trees we must, as was said, take to 
be peculiar to their districts, whether they are wild 
or cultivated. However it might well be that the 
country should be able to produce some of these 
trees, if they were carefully cultivated: this we do 
in fact find to be the case with some plants, as with 
some animals. 


Of the aquatic plants of the Mediterranean. 


VI. However the greatest difference in the natural 
character itself of trees and of tree-like plants gener- 
ally we must take to be that mentioned already, 
namely, that of plants, as of animals, some belong 
to the earth, some to water. Not only in swamps, 
lakes and rivers, but even in the sea there are some 
tree-like growths, and in the ocean there are even 
trees. In our own sea all the things that grow are 
smal], and hardly any of them rise above the sur- 
face2; but in the ocean we find the same kinds 
rising above the surface, and also other larger 
trees. 

Those found in our own waters are as follows: 
most conspicuous of those which are of general 
occurrence are seaweed ® oyster-green and the like ; 
most obvious of those peculiar to certain parts are the 


3 Plin. 13. 135. 
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iSstoTaTa KaTa TOvS TOTroVs éAdTH auKH Spis 
dumeros hoimk. tovtwy dé Ta pev pooyea 
Ta 5€ movtia Ta & auhotépwv TOV TOTeY KOLA. 
Kal Ta pév TroAveEldh, KaOdtrep TO piKos, Ta Se 
piav idéav éyovta. Tod yap pvKous TO pév éott 
TAaTupvaAroy Tatvioedes Yp@pua Trombes yon, 
6 59 Kal mpdoov KaXrodat tives, ot 5€ Cwortihpa: 
e/ \ a ” 4 \ / 
pilav dé éyes Saceiay EEwOev evdobev Sé AeTrupiwdn, 
paxpay Sé étetxds Kal evTaXt Tapopolay Tots 
Kpopuoynreioss. 

To 6€ tprxyopuArov, Botep TO papalov, ov 
qwowoes GAN eEwypov ovdé Eyov KavAdv GAN 
opOov mas ev avT@: dvetat 4s TovTo él TOV 
doTpdKwv Kal Tov riOwr, ovx wotrep Odrepov 
T pos Th YN ™ poaryeta & _appo, Kal 70 pev 
TpLYOpuAAOD TpOs AUTH TH YH, ToAAaKLS bé DoTrEp 
émuxrvtetar povov ve tTHS Oadrdrrns, Odrepov 5é 
avatépo. 

Tiveras 5é év pev tH Ew tH Tept ‘Hpaxréous 
atnras Javpactov Te TO péyeIos, WS hact, Kal TO 
wraTos pellov ws Tradalotiaiov. déperar Se 
TovTo es THY gow OddraTTay dua TH PP TE 
&Ewev xal xadovowv avto mpdcov: év TavTn § 
éy TLGl TOTOLS WOT ETadVw TOU Gudarov. AéyeTaL 
dé émétetov elvas Kai dvecBar pev tov pos 
AnyovTos, axpatew 5é Tov Gépous, TOD peTOTM@poOV 
5é dOivev, kata dé Tov Yetwova aToAAvabat Kal 
éxrimtev. amavta bé nal TadA\a Ta hvopeva 
velpw xal auaupotepa yiverOar Tod yeELtpavos. 

1 See Index : cuxij, dps, etc. 


2 rawioedés conj. Dalec. ; reravoesdés UP,Ald.H.; 7a revo- 
edés MV. 8 cf. Diosc. 4. 99; Plin. 13. 136. 
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sea-plants called ‘fir’ ‘fig’ ‘oak’ ‘vine’ ‘palm.”! 
Of these some are found close to land, others 
in the deep sea, others equally in both positions. 
And some have many forms, as seaweed, some but 
one. Thus of seaweed there is the broad-leaved 
kind, riband-like? and green in colour, which some 
call ‘green-weed’ and others ‘ girdle-weed.’ This 
has a root which on the outside is shaggy, but the 
inner part is made of several coats, and it is fairly 
long and stout, like kromyogeteion (a kind of onion). 

3 Another kind has hair-like leaves like fennel, 
and is not green but pale yellow; nor has it a stalk, 
but it is, as it were, erect in itself; this grows on 
oyster-shells and stones, not, like the other, attached 
to the bottom; but both are plants of the shore, 
and the hair-leaved kind grows close to land, and 
sometimes is merely washed over by the sea‘; while 
the other is found further out. 

Again in the ocean about the pillars of Heracles 
there is a kind® of marvellous size, they say, which 
is larger, about a palmsbreadth.® This is carried into 
the inner sea along with the current from the outer 
sea, and they call it ‘sea-leek’ (riband-weed) ; 
and in this sea in some parts it grows higher than 
a man’s waist. It is said to be annual and to come 
up at the end of spring, and to be at its best in 
summer, and to wither in autumn, while in winter it 
perishes and is thrown up on shore. Also, they say, 
all the other plants of the sea become weaker and 
feebler in winter. These then are, one may say, the 


4 f.e. grows above low water mark. 
5 See Index: oixos (2). 
6 ¢.e. the ‘leaf’: the comparison is doubtless with 7rd 
maati, §2; os UMVAId.; 4 W. after Sch.’s conj. 
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TavTa ev ovv olov mpooyera epi ye THY 
Odratrav. 7d dé rovtioy dhiKos 6 of croyytets 
avaxo\upBact TéeAaytov. 

Kal év Kpyrn 5é dverae mpos tH yn em tov 
TETPOV TAKLTTOV Kal KaANOaTOY & Bamrovaw ov 
MLovov Tas Tawvias GAAG Kal Epa Kal iparia: Kar 
” a ? / e / \ / e 
é€ws av 4 pocdhatos 7 Bad, Todv KaAXNLoVY 7 
Ypoa Ths Tophupas: yiverar 8 év tH mpoaBoppo 
Kal wAelov Kal KdAOV, OoTrEp ai oTroyytal Kal 
addr rovadra. 

"AXXo &° dotiv Guotoy TH aypwote Kal yap TO 
@vAXOY TapaTAnoloy exer kal Thy pilav yova- 
Toon Kal waxpav Kal TepuKviav tTrayiav, OoTrEp 
n THS aypoatiOos: ever O€ Kal KaVAOY KaAapwdn, 
xadatep 4) aypwaotis: peyéOer Sé EXaTTOv TOAD 
Tov puKous. 

"Andro S€ To Bpvov, d PvAAo pev exer TrOwsES 
Th Xpoa, wAaTY 5é Kal ovK avdpuoLoy Tails Optda- 
Kivais, WANY puTidwdéoTepov Kal wBoTEp oTUDP- 
eatragpévov. Kavr0ov € ouvx &yeEl, AAN ATO Was 
apxXns Treiw TA TOLAdTA Kal TadWw am’ addANS* 
dvetas 66 rl Tov ALOwY Ta TOLADTA TPOS TH YT 
Kal TOV GoTpaKuV. Kal Ta pev EAAGTTW oyedov 
TAaUT é€oTiv. 

‘H db Spis nal 9 éddrn wapdyeto. péev apdo 
gdvovrat 8 ert rAiLPots Kal doTpaxots pitas pev ovK 
éyovoat, Tpoomepuxvias 5é w@oTrep ai NemTrddes. 
aupotrepar pev olov capxoduddra: mpounxéatepov 
dé TO PvAXOV TOAD Kal TayUTEpoy THS eXaTNS 


1 Plin. 13. 136, cf. 32. 22; Diosc. 4. 99. 
2 litmus ; see Index, gixos (5). 
3 Plin. /.c.; grass-wrack, see Index, Pixos (6). 
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sea-plants which are found near’the shore. But the 
‘seaweed of ocean, which is dived for by the 
sponge-fishers, belongs to the open sea. 

1In Crete there is an abundant and luxuriant 
growth 2 on the rocks close to land, with which they 
dye not only their ribbons, but also wool and 
clothes. And, as long as the dye is fresh, the 
colour is far more beautiful than the purple dye; 
it occurs on the north coast in greater abundance 
and fairer, as do the sponges and other such things. 

8There is another kind like dog’s-tooth grass; 
the leaf is very like, the root is jointed and long, 
and grows out sideways, like that of that plant; it 
has also a reedy stalk like the same plant, and in 
size it is much smaller than ordinary seaweed. 

4 Another kind is the oyster-green, which has a 
leaf green in colour, but broad and not unlike 
lettuce leaves; but it is more wrinkled ® and as it 
were crumpled. It has no stalk, but from a single 
starting-point grow many of the kind, and again 
from another starting-point. These things grow on 
stones close to land and on oyster-shells. These 
are about all the smaller kinds. 

6 The ‘sea-oak’ and ‘sea-fir’ both belong to the 
shore ; they grow on stones and oyster-shells, having 
no roots, but being attached to them like limpets.’ 
Both have more or less fleshy leaves ; but the leaf 
of the ‘fir’ grows much longer and stouter, and is ® 


4 Plin. 13. 137; 27. 56; Bpvov conj. Scal. from G and Plin, 
l.c.; Bérpvoy UAld.H. 

5 Suridwdéorepoy conj. Scal. from G and Plin. J.c.; xpuowéé- 
orepov Ald.; puciwdécrepoy mBas. 

6 Plin. l.c. 7 rewddes Ald.; Aowddes W. with UMV. 

8 mpounxéorepoy .. . wépuxe xal con}. W.; mpou. 5& 1d PUAAOY 
maxi Kal maxdrepoy ris CAdrns: wedd 5é wal Ald. 
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TEPUKE Kal OUK AVOjLoLOY TOls TOV GaTpioy AoBois, 
xotdov & évoobev cal ovdév Eyov ev avtots: ro bé 
THs Spuds Aerrov Kal pupixwdéctepov: ypapa § 
érimoppupov audoiv. 1 dé Grn popdy THs pmev 
éXaTNS GpOn Kal avTHS Kal TOV aKpEeLovay, THs 5é 
Spuds oxodtiwtépa Kal padrArov éyovoca wAdTos" 
yiverat 5é dude Kat ToAvKaVAGa Kal <povoxavAa,> 
fovoxavActepov 5é 7 éAdTN* Tas 5é axpEepmortKas 
atogpuces  pev €AdTH paxpas éyet Kai evdeias 
Kal pavas, 7 dé dpds Bpaxurtépas Kal oKOMWTEpas 
kal juKvotépas. TO 6 GAov péyelos audhotépwv 
@S Tuywviatoy 7 piKpov UTepaipov, weifov bé ws 
aTAOS ELTrEty TO THS EXaTHS. Ypnatpov 5é 7 Spvs 
ets Badyy épiwv tais yuvarkiv. eri péey tov 
axpe“ovav mpoonpTnuéva TAY daTpaKodéppwv 
Cowv eva Kal xdtw dé mpds avT@ TH KavAW 
TWEpLTEPUKOTMV TLVOV Y OX, év TOUTOLS SEedUKOTES 
ovivvot Te KAL GAN ATTA Kal TO Gmotov TOAUTFOCL. 

Tadra pév odv rpoayea cal padia GewpnOfva: 
act dé tives Kal ddAXAnV Spdy Elva Tovtiav 4) Kar 
xapirov déper, Kal 4 Bddavos adths xpnoipn: 
Tous 6€ axwOovs Kal Kod\uvpBnTas réyewv Ste Kal 
Erepat peydrar tives Tois peyéGecw cinoar. 

"H 6€ dumredos aydotépwoe yiverar Kal yap 
mpos TH yn Kal movtia: peitw & eye Kal Ta 
gurAAa Kal Ta KAnpaTa Kal TOY KapToVv 7 
jovTia. 

‘H 6€ cuxn advrAros péev to 5é peyéer ov 
peyarn, Xp@ua 5é Tod drotod hovexodv. 


1 abrots Ald.H.; abrg conj. W. 
2 IT have inserted povdxavaa. 
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not unlike the pods of pulses, but is hollow inside 
and contains nothing in the ‘pods.’! That of the 
‘oak’ is slender and more like the tamarisk ; the 
colour of both is purplish. The whole shape of the 
‘fir’ is erect, both as to the stem and the branches, 
but that of the ‘oak’ is less straight and the plant is 
broader. Both are found both with many stems and 
with one,? but the ‘fir’ is more apt to have a single 
stem. The branchlike outgrowths in the ‘fir’ are 
long straight and spreading, while in the ‘ oak’ they 
are shorter less straight and closer. The whole size 
of either is about a cubit or rather more, but in 
general that of the ‘fir’ is the longer. The ‘ oak’ 
is useful to women for dyeing wool. To the branches 
are attached certain creatures with shells, and below 
they are also found attached to the stem itself, which 
in some cases they completely cover ;? and among 
these are found millepedes and other such creatures, 
including the one which resembles a cuttlefish. 

These plants occur close to land and are easy to 
observe ; but some report ‘ that there is another ‘sea 
oak’ which even bears fruit and has a useful ‘ acorn,’ 
and that the sponge fishers® and divers told them 
that there were other large kinds. 

6 The ‘sea-vine’ grows under both conditions, both 
close to land and in the deep sea; but the deep sea 
form has larger leaves branches and fruit. 

7 The ‘sea-fig’ is leafless and not of large size, and 
the colour of the bark is red. 


3 rwav y 8A@ conj. W.; rwav 8Awy Ald.; tivav ye 8Awy U; 
text uncertain : the next clause has no connecting particle. 

* Plin. 13. 137. 

5 oxtvOous, a vox nthili: perhaps conceals a proper name, 
€.g. MieeAtkovs 5 owroyyeis conj. St. 

6 Plin. 13. 138. 7 Plin. dc. 
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e a 
O 6€ doiwé dort pev trovtiov BpayvoTéreyes 
\ , \ ‘ > “a e 3 4 A 
5é opodpa, cal axedoy evOectar ai éxpivaoes Tov 
cs 4 bd UA 2 4 
paBdmov: cal catobev od KiKrA@ adtat, KaOdtrep 
TOV paBSwv ai axpepmoves, GAN @oav ev WATE 
Kata piav avveyels, Odtyayod dé Kal arrad- 
VA A \ ef a A J , 
AatTovaea. TaV 5é paBdwv 7} THY aTodicewr 
TOUTWY Opmola TpoTOV Tia 1 dba Tos THY 
axav0av pvdrAdgos TaY axkaviKav, oloy aoyKots 
Kab Tots TolovTos, WANY opOal Kal ody, domeEp 
? a , \ \ , v 
EXELVA, TEpLKEKNAG Eval Kal TO huAXOY €xovoal 
V4 e \ fo} e b] / 9 
SiaBeBpwpévoy vo ths GAuns: eel to ye be 
e e \ / \ \ ec 4 
OXOU HKELY TOV fLETOV ye KAaUAOV Kal N AXAN OWIS 
mapatAncia. To 5é ypaua Kal TovTwY Kal TOV 
KavAOv Kal drov Tov duTod éFépvOpov Te chodpa 
Kai howvixodv. 
\ a 
Kal ra péev év tHe TH OardtTyn Tocadta éotiv. 
) yap oToyyia Kai at amAvoiat Kadovpevat Kal 
el Tt ToLODTOV Etépay Eyer Haw. 
? \ aw A e 
VII. ’Ev 8 19 wm 7H rept “Hpaxréovs otras 
/ / 
TO TE Tpacov, watep elpntat, pverat Kal Ta 
atroNtGovpeva Tadta, olov Odpa Kal ta dSadvoedy 
Kal Ta adda. THS 5é épvOpas Kadovpevns ev TH 
? / \ 3 , 4 > A A A 
ApaBiq puxpov émavw Komtov ev pev tH yh 





1 kdrwOev .. , amadAdrrovoa probably beyond certain re- 
storation: I have added xa) before cdtw6ev (from G), altered 
Kuxdwbev to KUKA@, put a stop before nal xdzwGev, and restored 
amaddAadrrovaea (Ald.H. ). 2 of. 6.4.8; 7. 8. 3. 

3 wepixexAaopuéva, t.e. towards the ground. cf. Diosc. 3. 
68 and 69, where Plin. (27. 13) renders (@vAAa) bwowepiKAatat 
ad terram infracta, 
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The ‘sea-palm’ is a deep-sea plant, but with a 
very short stem, and the branches which spring from 
it are almost straight; and these under water are 
not set all round the stem, like the twigs which grow 
from the branches, but extend, as it were, quite 
flat in one direction, and are uniform; though 
occasionally they are irregular. The character of 
these branches or outgrowths to some extent re- 
sembles the leaves of thistle-like spinous plants, 
such as the sow-thistles? and the like, except that 
they are straight and not bent over® like these, 
and have their leaves eaten away by the brine; in 
the fact that the central stalk ‘4 at least runs through 
the whole, they resemble these, and so does the 
general appearance. The colour both of the branches 
and of the stalks and of the plant as a whole is a 
deep red or scarlet. 

Such are the plants found in this sea. For sponges 
and what are called aplystat® and such-like growths 
are of a different character. 


Of the aquatic plants of the ‘outer sea’ (i.e. Atlantic, Persian 
Gulf, etc.). 

VII. In the outer sea near the pillars of Heracles 
grows the ‘sea-leek,’ as has been said®; also the 
well known’ plants which turn to stone, as thyma, 
the plants like the bay and others. And in the 
sea called the Red Sea® a little above Coptos® 


4 4.e. midrib. 

5 Some kind of sponge. &Avofa conj. R. Const.; wAdora 
UAId.; wAvoias M ; wAovaola V. 6 4.6.4 

7 cadra: cf. 3.7.3; 3. 18. 11. 

8 Plin. 13. 139. 

9 Kéerov conj. Scal.; ndrov MV; xédAwov UAld.; Capto G 
and Plin. l.c. 
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dévdpov ovdev puerar Thyv THS axavOns THS 
Suppdsos ka ovperns” omavia 6b cal airn dua Ta 
Kavpara Kal THY ayvdpiav’ ovx dee yap GvAX 7 
6! eT@y TeTTap@V  TwéevtTe Kal ToTe AdBpws Kal 
ém oAityov Xpovor. 

"Ey 6€ 77 Gardrrn puerat, Kanrovot S aura 
dadyny eal é\dav. éots € 4 pev Sadun opota 
Th dpia Y dé Ada <1H éXda> @ PvVAAQ* KapT ov 
88 ayer % Edda TmapaT dpa vov Tais édaaus* adginat 
dé Kal Sdxpvov, ef ov ot tatpol pappaxor € evatpov 
ovvTiOéacww 5 yiverat opodpa aryaBov. Srav dé 
ddata TrEeiw ryevntai, HUKNTES pvovTat TMpos TH 
Oardrry KaTa rive rémov, obrot Sé drrodOovvrat 
UT TOU mAtov. u] be Oddatra Onpiwdys- mrel- 
atous 6€ éxet TOUS Kapyapias, @oTe py elvas 
KomupBncar. 

"Ey 8é To KONE TO Karoupévep ‘H paw, éf’ bv 
kataBaivovaw ot é& Alybarou, pverat pev Sadun 
Te Kal éhaa Kab Ovpor, ov pny XAwpa ye arra 
AcBoerdh Ta UTEPEXOVTA THS Gararrns, duora be 
Kal trois pudrous Kal Tois Bracrois Tois xpos. 
év bé TO Jupp Kal TO TOV aVvOous Xpopa duddndov 
@o av pyre TEAEWS eEnvOnxos. pnkn 6€ TOV 
Sevopudior 6 doo Ets Tpeis THXELS. 

Oi 8, Ore avaTous HY TOY €& "Ivéav atrocta- 
NevT@Y bie “AdeEdvopou, | Ta ev Th Gararry 
puopeva, HEX pu ov per dv 4 év TO vyp@, Xpapd 
gaci Exe Gpuorov tois puxiows, omotay 0 é€- 


1 of. Strabo 16. 1. 147. 2 See Index. 

3 The name of a tree seems to have dropped out: I have 
inserted rf ¢Adg: cf. tais éAdas below. Bretzl suggests idé¢ 
for dpfg. 
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in Arabia there grows on the land no tree except 
that called the ‘thirsty’ acacia, and even this is 
scarce by reason of the heat and the lack of water ; 
for it never rains except at intervals of four or five 
years, and then the rain comes down heavily and is 
soon over. 

1 But there are plants in the sea, which they call 
‘bay’ and ‘olive’ (white mangrove’). In foliage 
the ‘bay’ is like the aria (holm-oak), the ‘olive’ 
like the real olive.2 The latter has a fruit like olives, 
and it also discharges a gum,‘ from which the 
physicians * compound a drug? for stanching blood, 
which is extremely effective. And when there is 
more rain than usual, mushrooms grow in a certain 
place close to the sea, which are turned to stone by 
the sun. The sea is full of beasts, and produces 
sharks® in great numbers, so that diving is 
impossible. 

In the gulf called ‘the Gulf of the Heroes,’ ? 
to which the Egyptians go down, there grow a ‘ bay, 
an ‘olive, and a ‘thyme’; these however are not 
green, but like stones so far as they project above 
the sea, but in leaves and shoots they are like their 
green namesakes. In the ‘thyme’ the colour of the 
flower is also conspicuous, looking as though the 
flower had not yet completely developed. These 
treelike growths are about three cubits in height. 

8 Now some, referring to the occasion when there 
was an expedition of those returning from India sent 
out by Alexander, report that the plants which grow in 
the sea, so long as they are kept damp, have a colour 


+ of. Diosc. 1. 105 and 106. 
5 cf. Athen. 4. 83; Plin. 12. 77. 
6 Plin. 13. 139. 7 of. 9. 4. 4. ® Plin. 13. 140. 
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eveyOévta TeOH pos Tov HALov, ev OrAiy@ YpoV@ 
éEopovotcbar T@ art. dvecOas Sé Kal cyxoivous 
ALGivous Tap avTny THv OaraTTav, ods ovédels Av 
Siayvoin TH Set mpds tovs adANOwovrs. Oavpa- 
atwtepov 5€ TL TovTOU Aéyovor’ PvecOat yap 
Sevdpige atta TO pev ypaua éyovta Spotov | 
xépate Boos tois bé blots tpayéa Kal am’ aKpov 
muppd: tavta dé OpavecOar pév eb ovyKxdon TIS* 
éx O€ TovTwy Tupl éuBaddopeva, KaOdTep Tov 
aidnpov, Ssdtupa yivopeva mdduv Stav atoi- 

oto Kabictacbar Kat thy adTHy ypoay rap- 
Rave. 

"Ev 6€ tais vncots tais vd THs TWANMpUpLOOS 
KatadapuPavopevars Sévdpa peyddra mteducévat 
nAiKal TAGaTavOL Kal alryelpot ai péeytoTtas cup- 
Baivew 5€, 60 7 wAnppupls érédXOor, TA pev adr 
KataxpuT tec Oat dra, THY 5é peyiotwv UrepéxeLy 
Tovs KAdbous, é€ Ov TA Tpumvynoia avantew, EO 
Ste mddw aprwris yivotto x Tay pilav. eyeuw 
dé To SévSpov PirAXov pev Spotov TH Saddvy, avOos 
dé Tots lous Kal TO Ypwpatt Kal TH douH, KapTOV 
dé HAtKov édda Kal TodToOv evmdn adddpa: Kal TA 
pev PvAAG OvK aTroBdAXELY, TO SE aVvOOS Kal TOV 
Kaptov dpa TO POtvoTrap@ yivea Oat, Tov Sé éapos 
aTrOppety. 

"Adra 8 év avtn tH OarattTyn wedvunévat, aci- 
ura péev tov dé Kaprov Gpuorov eye ois 
Oéppots. 

Ilept dé trav epoida thv xara tHv Kappaviay, 
Kal’ 0 7 7ANMmUpls yivetat, Sévdpa éaTtiv edpeyéeOn 
dpora TH avdpaxAn Kal TH wopPH Kal Tois PUAAOLS* 
Kaptrov O€ Exel ToALY GpoLoY TO YXpw@paTL Tails 
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like sea-weeds, but that when they are taken out and 
put in the sun, they shortly become like salt. They 
also say that rushes of stone grow close to the sea, 
which none could distinguish at sight from real 
rushes. They also report a more marvellous thing 
than this ; they say that there are certain tree-like 
growths which in colour resemble an ox-horn, but 
whose branches are rough, and red at the tip ; these 
break if they are doubled up, and some of them, if 
they are cast on a fire, become red-hot like iron, 
but recover when they cool and assume their original 
colour. 

1Qn the islands which get covered by the tide they 
say that great trees? grow, as big as planes or the 
tallest poplars, and that it came to pass that, when 
the tide® came up, while the other things were 
entirely buried, the branches of the biggest trees 
projected and they fastened the stern cables to them, 
and then, when the tide ebbed again, fastened them | 
to the roots. And that the tree has a leaf like that 
of the bay, and a flower like gilliflowers in colour and 
smell, and a fruit the size of that of the olive, which 
is also very fragrant. And that it does not shed its 
leaves, and that the flower and the fruit form to- 
gether in autumn and are shed in spring. 

4 Also they say there are plants which actually 
grow in the sea, which are evergreen and have a fruit 
like lupins. 

5In Persia in the Carmanian district, where the tide 
is felt, there are trees® of fair size like the andrachne 
in shape and in leaves; and they bear much fruit like 

1 Plin. 13. 141. 
2? Mangroves. o ph App. (12). 
8 of. Arr. Anab. 6 


4 Plin. lc. Index re aay 5 Plin. 12. 37. 
6 White mangroves. dex App. (14). 341 
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apuyddras éEwev, to 8 évtdos cuvenditTeTat 
xka0dtrep cuynptnpévoy macaw. wtmoRéBpwrar é 
taita ta Sévipa mavta KxaTa pécov oO THIS 
Oararrns nal Eotynxey tro Tav pilav, w@oTrep 
ToAUTOUS. STay yap 7) aptwtis yévntat Oewpety 
éotiv. Ddwp 5é Grws ovK EoTLv ev TO TOTM: KaTa- 
Aettrovras O€ TLVES Sumpuxes d: av StamrA€ovaw’ 
2 > > \ / \ a / 
avrat 8 eiat Oaratrns: @ Kal SHAov olovtat tives 
Ste Tpépovtat TavtTyn Kal ov TO BdaTL, WAY El TL 
tais pivais é« TAS ys EXKovaLV. evroyov Sé Kal 
af? e \ a \ \ 7Q\ \ 4 
To00 adApupoy elvar: Kal yap ov5é cata Babous 
ai pifar. to dé SAov &y TO yévos elvat TaV T ev 
Th Oarattn hvopévwv nal Tov év TH yh oO TI 
, / \ 2 
TAnMpUpLOOS KaTadapBavonévwv' Kal TA pev év 
Th OaratrTn piKpa Kai dux@dn daivopeva, Ta S 
ey TH YN peyada Kal xAwpPa Kal avOos evodpov 
A 
éyovta, kapTrov Sé olov Oéppos. 
"Kh Td de a / a S ef ? A 
y TirA@ 6€ TH vio, Keitar 8 adtyn ev TO 
, \ le) a 
"ApaBio KorT@, Ta pév TPds Ew ToTOdTO TAOS 
elvai dace Sevdpwv br éexBaiver % wAnppupis 
aot atayupacba. twavra dé tabta peyéOn pev 
w” e A \ \ LA e / “a 
EXEL ALKA oUKH, TO 5é avOos trepBddrov TH 
, a A 
evwoia, Kaptrov dé aBpwtov dpo.ov TH sh ee T? 
/ \ a 
Oépum. hépew 5€ THY vijcov Kal Ta Sévdpa Ta 
3 4 4 A \ 4 v 
éptopopa moAdd. Tavita d€ PvdAdOV pey Evew 
TAPOMOLOV TH ApTENM TAY pLKpoV, KapTroy bé 
ovdéva dépey: ev @ dé TO Eptov HALKOV pHAOV 
€aptvov cuppenucos: Stay b€ wpaiov 7, éexmreTav- 





1 Plin. lc. Sicco litore radicibus nudis polyporum modo 
complexae steriles arenas aspectantur: he appears to have 
had a fuller text. 
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in colour to almonds on the outside, but the inside 
is coiled up as though the kernels were all united. 
1 These trees are all eaten away up to the middle by 
the sea and are held up by their roots, so that they 
look like a cuttle-fish. For one may see this at 
ebb-tide. And there is no rain at all in the district, 
but certain channels are left, along which they sail, 
and which are part of the sea. Which, some think, 
makes it plain that the trees derive nourishment from 
the sea and not from fresh water, except what they 
draw up with their roots from the land. And it is 
reasonable to suppose that this too is brackish; for 
the roots do not run to any depth. In general they 
say that the trees which grow in the sea and those 
which grow on the land and are overtaken by the 
tide are of the.same kind, and that those which grow 
in the sea are small and look like seaweed, while 
those that grow? on land are large and green and 
have a fragrant flower and a fruit like a lupin. 

In the island of Tylos,? which is situated in the 
Arabian gulf,* they say that on the east side there is 
such a number of trees when the tide goes out that 
they make a regular fence. All these are in size 
as large as a fig-tree, the flower is exceedingly 
fragrant, and the fruit, which is not edible, is like in 
appearance to the lupin. They say that the island 
also produces the ‘ wool-bearing’ tree (cotton-plant) 
in abundance. This has a leaf like that of the vine, 
but small, and bears no fruit ; but the vessel in which 
the ‘ wool’ is contained is as large as a spring apple, 


2 gucddn pawduera 7a 3 ev conj. W.; pu. ov. 3 év MVAId.; 
U has pepdueva (?). 
> of. 5. 4. 6 ; Plin. 12. 38 and 39 ; modern name Bahrein. 
4 s.e, Persian Gulf. 
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yuobat xal efeiperv TO plop, cE ov Tas otvdovas 
Upaivovat, Tas pev evTereis Tas 5é qoAvTEAE- 
oTaTas. 

Tiverau dé tobT0 kal év Ivédots, domep ehéx On, 
Kal ev ‘ApaBig. elvat 5€ adda Sévdpa TO avOos 
éxovTa 6molov TO AevKolp, mkv dodpov Kal TO 
peyébet Tetpam davon ° TOV lov. Kal &repov bé Te 
dévdpov TONUPUADOD domep TO podor ToUTO dé 
THY MeV VUKTA oUppvELD dpa 5é€ TO HAi@ aviovTt 
Storyvua Gan, peonpBpias dé TENWS due rbx Oa, 
mahev oe THS dethns cuvayer Oar Kara pax pov Kat 
THY vUKTA oUppLvELV’ devel dé kal TOUS eyXo- 
ptous bre Kabevoer. yiver Oat dé Kal potvicas ev 
TH VHT Kal arédous Kal TaN axpodpva Kal 
ovKaS ov pudrdoppoovoas. vdwp 68 oupaviov yive- 
cat pen, ov pay xphebat ye TpPOsS TOUS KapTrovs" 
aN’ elvat Kpnvas ev TH vnT® TOAAGS, ag’ Ov 
mavTa Bpexew, & 0 Kal upp épery padrov TB aire 
kat trois Sevdpecw. dc 6 nal Grav on TovTo én- 
a vevat cabamepel KaTAaTAVVOYTAS exeivo. Kat 
Ta pev ev TH &Ew Gararry dévdpa Ta ye vov 
TteOewpnuéva axeddov tocabra €OTLV. 

VIII. ‘Tzrép ¥ TOV eV Tods ToTamots Kal Tous 
EXeot kal Tats Aipvats peta TadTa AEKTEéOV. Tpia 
6€ é€otiy eldn THY ev TOUTOLS, TA pev dévdpa TA 0 


1 g€elpew conj. W.; eferalpew P,; efalpew Ald. 2 4. 5. 8. 
%> Tamarind. See Index App. (15). Plin. 12. 40. 
5 TAhY &oduoy conj. H. Steph. ; wAelova dsuov UM Ald. 
> 7G peyéber cal I conj.; kal TG peyéde: UMVP; wal om. Ald. 
6 Tamarind also. See Index App. (16). 7 4.e. leaflets. 
8 Ficus laccifera. See Index App. (17). od puAAcppoodaas 
conj. W., cf. G and Plin. l.c.; at puddAoppootow Ald.H. 
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and closed, but when it is ripe, it unfolds and puts 
forth} the ‘wool,’ of which they weave their fabrics, 
some of which are cheap and some very expensive. 

This tree is also found, as was said,* in India 
as well as in Arabia. They say that there are other 
trees? with a flower like the gilliflower, but scent- 
less ‘* and in size® four times as large as that flower. 
And that there is another tree® with many leaves‘ 
like the rose, and that this closes at night, but opens 
at sunrise, and by noon is completely unfolded ; and 
at evening again it closes by degrees and remains 
shut at night, and the natives say that it goes to 
sleep. Also that there are date-palms on the island 
and vines and other fruit-trees, including evergreen ® 
figs. Also that there is water from heaven, but 
that they do not use it for the fruits, but that there 
are many springs on the island, from which they 
water everything, and that this is more beneficial ° 
to the corn and the trees. Wherefore, even when it 
rains, they let this water over the fields,!° as though 
they were washing away the rain water. Such 
are the trees as so far observed which grow in the 
outer sea. 


Of the plants of rivers, marshes, and lakes, especially in Egypt. 


VIII. Next we must speak of plants which live in 
rivers marshes and lakes. Of these there are three 
classes, trees, plants of ‘ herbaceous’ !! character, and 


9% nal cuupépev conj. Sch.; & xal cuppépe: Ald.; U has 
ouupépery. 

10 of. C.P. 2. 5. 5, where Androsthenes, one of Alexander’s 
admirals, is given as the authority for this statement. 

11 The term 74 xo.wdn seems to be given here a narrower 
connotation than usual, in order that ra Aoxuddn may be 
distinguished. 
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domep moan Ta 6e roxas. eyo dé mrovwdn 
pev olov 76 wéAtvov TO EXeLov Kal doa adda ToL- 
avra: Aoxpwwdy bé€ kdXapoyv KUTrELpoV prew oxot- 
vov Bovropuov, amep oxedov KOLA TAVTMV TOV 
TOTAMOV Kal TOV TOLOVUTMY TOTO. 

"Evtaxod bé xai Barot Kat madioupot Kar Ta 
dda Sevdpa, xabdrep itéa NEVKN TAATAVOS. Ta 
pep ou expe TOU KxaTaxpuT Ted Gan, Ta 8b dare 
pix pov UmEpexery, Tay O€ at pev pifac Kat ui pov 
TOU oTENEXOUS ev T@ YP» To 6€ dAXO copa way 
é&w. TOUTO yap Kal iTéa Kal KANO pa Kal TATA 
Kal dtdvpa Kal wat Tots Perddpors oupBaiver. 

2xebor Se eal TAUTa KOLVA TAVTOY TOV moTa- 
pay éoTiy’ émrel Kal &v TO Neii@ meépunev’ ou 
pny TOA ye ) TAATAVOS, ANAA cTraviwTépa ETL 
TAUTNS y; even, TrEeioTn O€ pedia Kab Boupédtos. 
T@Y youv év Aiyorr@ pvopevev TO pev Srov 
Tohw TANI Os éoTiv T pos TO apOpunoacbat Kad 
Exactov’ ov puny GAN aS ye ATMS ElTrety AtTravta 
eodipa cal XuAovs éxovra yruxeis. Sraépery 
b¢ doxet TH yveuTy Te Kal TQ Tpopiwa paora 
elvat Tpla tadTa, 6 Te mam upos Kal TO KaXov- 
fLEVOV Capt Kal TplTov 0 pvdctov KaNovot. 

Dveras dé 6 o mdmupos ovK év Bader TOU Ddaros 
avr’ scov év 5vo0 THXEoW, eviaxod bé xal ép 
éXaTTove. TAX0S pev ouv Tis pitns Tiicov Kap- 
mos xetpos avdpos evpwarou, picos 5é wmép Te- 
TpaTn uv puerat dé Urrép THS yhs avTHs, WAayias 
pitas evs Tov mwndov al A eT TAS Kal TuKVas, 
avw O€ TOvS TaTUpoUs KaXoUpEéVOUS TPLYwVOUS, 





1 sav your x.1r.A.: text probably defective; what follows 


appears to relate to ra woiwdn. 
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plants growing in clumps. By ‘ herbaceous’ I mean 
here such plants as the marsh celery and the like; 
by ‘plants growing in clumps’ I mean reeds galin- 
gale phleo rush sedge—which are common to almost 
all rivers and such situations. 

And in some such places are found brambles 
Christ’s thorn and other trees, such as willow abele 
plane. Some of these are water plants to the extent 
of being submerged, while some project a little from 
the water; of some again the roots and a small part 
of the stem are under water, but the rest of the 
body is altogether above it. This is the case with 
willow alder plane lime, and all water-loving trees. 

These too are common to almost all rivers, for 
they grow even in the Nile. However the plane is 
not abundant by rivers, while the abele is even more 
scarce, and the manna-ash and ash are commonest. 
At any rate of those! that grow in Egypt the list is 
too long to enumerate separately ; however, to speak 
generally, they are all edible and have sweet flavours. 
But they differ in sweetness, and we may distinguish 
also three as the most useful for food, namely the 
papyrus, the plant called sar, and the plant which 
they call mnasvion. 

2The papyrus does not grow in deep water, but 
only in a depth of about two cubits, and sometimes 
shallower. The thickness of the root is that of the 
wrist of a stalwart man, and the length above four 
cubits’; it grows above the ground itself, throwing 
down slender matted roots into the mud, and 
producing above the stalks which give it its name 
‘papyrus’ ; these are three-cornered and about ten 


2 Plin. 13. 71-73. 
3 rerpdanxu: déxa whxers MSS. See next note. 
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péyeOos ws béxa THXELS, KOmNV éxovTas ax petov 
aabevn Kaptrov 5é hws ovdéva: TovTous 8 avasdi- 
Swot Kara ToANa PEpN- Xpavras dé Tais bev 
pitas a avrt EUAwv | ov povov TO Kaew AANA Kal TO 
oxen adda joey €& avTov mavtodaTd: ToAw 
yap éyer To Evrov xal Kanov. avros 6é O 1a- 
Tupos mpos WieloTa XPHo pos: Kal yap Tota, 
mowovow é& avrob, kal éx THs BiBrov iotia Té 
WALKOUT L Kat puabous Kal éoOira Twa Kab 
TTPOLVAS Kal cxowia TE Kal érepa trciw. Kal 
eupavectata 57 Tots Eo Ta AtBra- padioTa dé 
Kal TAELOT Bonbeva 7 pos THY Tpopny an auTou 
yiverau. pac dvrar yap admavres ot év Th x@pa: 
TOV mam pov Kal @pLov Kat epOov cal omrov" Kal 
TOV [ev xurov KaTaTivouat, TO 66 paonpa exBan- 
Novo. 6 jeev obv TaTUpos TOLOUTOS TE Kal Tav- 
Tas TapeXeTae Tas Xpeias. yiveras 6€ Kal ép 
Lupia qept THY Myrny év 7 Kal 0 KaddNapos oO 
ebodns: dev kat Avtiryovos eis Tas vads érrotetTo 
Ta oxowvia. 

To d€ cape pveras pev ev ™@ bdate Tept Ta Edn 
Kal TQ TEdLa, erreLOay 6 0 ToTapos amérOn, piSav dé 
exer oKhnpav kal TUVETT PAP PEVNY, nal ef auris 
pveras Ta capita Kahoupeva TavTa be pijcos pep 
as dvo THXELS, maxXos dé HAixov o SdxTUXNOS O 
peyas THS YeELpos” Tplry@voy dé kal TovTO, KaOdreEp 
) TaTupos, cal Kony éyov TapaTrAjavov. pa- 
TWOMEVOL be éxBaXXovet Kal TovTO TO pdonua, Th 
pin dé of ovdnpoupyot Xpavrar TOV yap avOpaxa 
moe pnorov dua TO oKANpOV elvat TO EvAov. 

é pac tov TOLaoes early, @oT ovdeuiay 
mene Npelayv TANY THY ELS TPOPNY. 
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cubits! long, having a plume which is useless and 
weak, and no fruit whatever; and these stalks the 
plant sends up at many points. They use the roots 
instead of wood, not only for burning, but also for 
making a great variety of articles; for the wood is 
abundant and good. The ‘ papyrus’ itself? is useful 
for many purposes; for they make boats from it, 
and from the rind they weave sails mats a kind of 
raiment coverlets ropes and many other things. 
Most familiar to foreigners are the papyrus-rolls 
made of it; but above all the plant also is of very 
great use in the way of food.’ For all the natives 
chew the papyrus both raw boiled and roasted ; they 
swallow the juice and spit out the quid. Such is 
the papyrus and such its uses. It grows also in 
Syria about the lake in which grows also sweet- 
flag ; and Antigonus made of it the cables for his 
ships. 

*The sart grows in the water in marshes and 
plains, when the river has left them; it has a hard 
twisted root, and from it grow what they call the 
sartia®; these are about two cubits long and as 
thick as a man’s thumb; this stalk too is three- 
cornered, like the papyrus, and has similar foliage. 
This also they chew, spitting out the quid; and 
smiths use the root, for it makes excellent charcoal, 
because the wood is hard. 

Mnasion is herbaceous, so that it has no use except 


for food. 


1 Séxa mhxes: retpaxhxers MSS. The two numbers seem 
to have changed places (Bartels ap. Sch.). ef. Plin. J.c. 

2 i.e. the stalk. 

3 ef. Diod. 1. 80. 4 Plin. 13. 128. 

5 3.e. stalks, like those of the papyrus. 
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Kal ra pév YAvKvTNTE dia épovra Tabra éoTe. 
pvera be kar erepov év Tots Eneat Kal tals ripe- 
vats 6 ov CUVATTEL TH YH, THV pev prow 6jLoLov 
Tots Kpivots, Trohupuddorepov 6é cal Tap adrAnrva 
Ta purra Kabatrep év Sia rouxig: Xpe pa. 5é yAw- 
pov ever opodpa, Yp@vTat be ol tatpol pos TE 
TQ yuvacceia avr Kal 7 pos Ta KAT ay WaT a. 

[Tadra dé yiverat ev TO TOTAL Eb 47) 0 pods 
ebedeper™ cup Baiver dé wate nal atrodépecbar 
érepa an aAuTo@V rei. | 

‘O &é KUAaLoS pveras pay év Tots édeot Kal ALp- 
vais, Kavhos 5é avrob pijKos Hey O paxpoTaTos 
els TéTTApaS THES, ™aXOs 6é daxtudaios, 
Suotos Oé Kardwe parax@ ayovdre. _ Stapicers 
dé évdobev é vet be’ dXov SvecAnupévas 6 omoias Tots 
Knptou: él TOUT@ be 7; an codva, Tapopota apne 
mepibepel, Kal év ExdoT@ TOY KUT Tapa KUQ[LOS 
paxpov bmepaipwoy avuTns, TWAHOs dé ot TrEioToL 
TpLdKovTa. — To b€ avOos Sido tov y) pjK@vos, 
x apa bé 6 Gpovoy pod@ KaTaxopeés: émdva 5€ Tov 
0 aTos nh xwdva. Tapadveras dé purra peyanra 
Tap ExacTov TOV KUdHOV, av i loa T peyedn 
meTaow Berradinn Tov avTov EXovTa KavAov @ 
TOV KUd MOV. ouvtpipavre 8° éxacrov TOV Kuda- 
pov davepoyv éort To TiKpov cuvertpampévor, e& 


1 Ottelia alismoeides. See Index App. (18). 

2 raita... wAelw conj. W. after Sch.; I have also trans- 
posed the two sentences, after Sch. The whole passage in [ ] 
(which is omitted by G)i is apparently either an interpolation 
or defective. onpalver 5& Sowep Kal dmopéper Bat: erepa dé ax’ 
avtayv Ta wAeia: Tadra Se yiverar ev TH wotayg: ei ph db pods 


étépepey Ald.; so also U, but atray wrelw. 
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Such are the plants which excel in sweetness of 
taste. There is also another plant! which grows in 
the marshes and lakes, but which does not take hold 
of the ground; in character it is like a lily, but it is 
more leafy, and has its leaves opposite to one 
another, as it were in a double row; the colour is a 
deep green. Physicians use it for the complaints of 
women and for fractures. 

Now these plants grow in the river, unless the 
stream has thrown them up on land; it sometimes 
happens that they are borne down the stream, and 
that then other plants grow from them.? 

§ But the ‘Egyptian bean’ grows in the marshes 
and lakes; the length of its stalk at longest is four 
cubits, it is as thick as a man’s finger, and resembles 
a pliant‘ reed without joints. Inside it has tubes 
which run distinct from one another right through, 
like a honey-comb: on this is set the ‘head,’ which 
is like a round wasps’ nest, and in each of the cells is 
a ‘bean, which slightly projects from it; at most 
there are thirty of these. The flower is twice as 
large as a poppy’s, and the colour is like a rose, of a 
deep shade; the ‘head’ is above the water. Large 
leaves grow at the side of each plant, equal ® in size 
to a Thessalian hat®; these have a stalk exactly like 
that’ of the plant. If one of the ‘beans’ is crushed, 
you find the bitter substance coiled up, of which the 


3 Plin. 18. 121 and 122. 

4 wadraxg Ald.H.G Plin. U.c. Athen. 3. 2 cites the passage 
with paxp¢@. 

5 Yga conj. W.; xa) Ald. 

6 werdow conj. Sch. from Diose. 2. 106; xlam Ald.H.; of 
wéragot are mentioned below (§ 9) without explanation. The 
comparison is omitted by G and Plin. l.c. 

7 ae. that which carries the cwdva. 
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8 ov yiveTat oO TidosS. TA per ou mept TOV KapT ov 
Tovabra. n Oe piba TaXuTépa Tob Kaddpov TOU 
TayuTatov Kal Siapucers opotas éyouca TO 
KQUAG. éaBiover é avray Kat Opny Kal epOny 
Kab omrTny, Kal ot mept Ta edn TOUT® oiTe xpav- 
TaL. pvetar fev ovv oO Tonvs aYTOMATOS” ov pay 
adda Kab cataBddrovow ev TO axXupwaavres 
ev para pds TO catevexOfvat Te Kal peivat Kat 
7) Stab bapivar- Kal ovUT@ catacKevatouar TOUS 
Kvapevas: avy 8 dat avrthaBnrar, pévee dua 

TENOUS. ioxupa. yap n pita Kab ov Topp THS 
TOV Kad Lov TAD eraxavbilovea: de 6 Kal o 
Kpoxodethos hevryes 7 mpooKown TO spOarup 
TO pn 0&0 Kabopar: yiveras 6é ovTOS kal épv 
Supia Kal Kata Koduxiav, GAN ovK éxrrétTovaw 
ai yapar Kal mepl Topeyny THs Xaruidexijs év 
Aimy Tit BET pig TO peyeOe Kal avTtod métteTat 
TENEWS KAL TedeoKaprrel. 

‘O 8€ AwTds KaNOUPEVOS vetar pév o Tela TOS 
éy Tots medious, 6 dTayv 7 Ywpa Kataxdua Oh. TOU- 
TOV dé 7 per Tob KavAOU guous omoia TH TOU 
Kuapou, Kal ob TétTacot b€ @cavTOs, Thay éhar- 
Tovs Kal demroTepo.. emupvera dé opoiws ) 
KapTos T@ TOU Kudpov. TO avOos adTod AEevKOY 
euhepes TH orTeEvornre TOV pudrov Tois Tov 
Kptvou, TOAAG b¢ Kal TUKVA eT aN rOLS pverat. 
tabvta Oé 6 érav pev 0 HALOS SUN ouppver Kal ouy- 
karinre tHy Kwdvav, dua S& TH dvaTor} S.ol- 


1 6 widos UMV; @ wtdos Ald.H.; 2?=germen Sch. 

2 of. Diosc. 2, 107. 

3 kal xataB. conj. W.; xara. Ald.; xara. 3 UMV. 
4 Plin. 13. 107 and 108. 
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pilos! is made. So much for the fruit. The root 
is thicker than the thickest reed, and is made up of 
distinct tubes, like the stalk. *?They eat it both 
raw boiled and roasted, and the people of the 
marshes make this their food. It mostly grows of 
its own accord; however they also sow? it in the 
mud, having first well mixed the seed with chaff, so 
that it may be carried down and remain in the 
ground without being rotted; and so they prepare 
the ‘bean’ fields, and if the plant once takes hold it 
is permanent. For the root is strong and not unlike 
that of reeds, except that it is prickly on the surface. 
Wherefore the crocodile avoids it, lest he may strike 
his eye on it, since he has not sharp sight. This 
plant also grows in Syria and in parts of Cilicia, but 
these countries cannot ripen it; also about Torone in 
Chalcidice in a certain lake of small size; and this 
lake ripens it perfectly and matures its fruit. 

4 The plant called the dotos (Nile water-lily) grows 
chiefly in the plains when the land is inundated. 
The character of the stalk of this plant is like that 
of the ‘Egyptian bean, and so are the ‘hat-like’ 
leaves,5 except that they are smaller and slenderer. 
And the fruit ® grows on the stalk in the same way 
as that of the ‘bean.’ The flower is white, resem- 
bling in the narrowness of its petals those of the 
lily,’ but there are many petals growing close one 
upon another. When the sun sets, these close® and 
cover up the ‘ head, but with sunrise they open and 

5 of. 4. 8. 7. 


6 xaprds conj. W.; Awrds MSS. Possibly the fruit was 
specially called Awrds. 

7 of. Hdt. 2. 92; Diosc, 4. 113. 

8 Sdn, cuppder conj. St.; cupudes MV; cuppin U; cuppin 
(omitting xal) Ald. H. 
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THEOPHRASTUS 


yerau wal omép Tov bdaTos yivetat. totto dé 
ToLel Hex pt dy 7 xkwdva exrereoO Kal Ta avOn 
TEpLppvij. THS be xadbas TO péryeBos 1ALKOV 
papK@vos THs peylorns, kab bi€lwortat tals Kata- 
Topais TOV avr ov TpOTrov TH peeve: TAY TUKVO- 
TEPOS éy TAUTALS O kaprds. éore dé Tapoporos 
TO Kéyyp@. ev be TO Eidpdatn thv cwdvav pact 
Kal Ta avOn Suvew Kat broxataBaivery THs ovpias 
EX pL pec@y vuKTav kal T@ Babee Toppw* ovde 
yap cadvevra THY xelpa AaBeiv elvat. pera 6¢ 
tavra Stay dpOpos 4 wdadw érraveévat Kal Tpos 
npépayv ért padXov, Gua TO HALW havepov <dv> 
virep Tob Bdaros Kal avotyey TO av0os, avorxOev- 
TOS dé ere dvaBaiver: ouxvor dé TO vmepaipov 
elvat TO Bdwp. Tas be Koodvas Tavras ot Aiyu- 
WTLOL ouvdevtes els. TO avTo onTrovel’ érrav O€ 
cam 70 Kéhugos, év TO ToTap Krutovres &Fas- 
potor Tov KapTov, Enpdvayres $ Kat mTioavres 
dprous Totovet Kal TOUT@ xpavrac aitio. 1 Se 
pifa rod Awrob KUNELTAL pev Kopotov, eatl dé 
oTpoyyuAn, TO peéryeOos mAtKov bijhov Kud@viov: 
prouos dé TepikerTac Teph avTny Hédas eppepns 
7 Kacravaix® Kapu@ TO de évTos NevKor, eyo- 
pevov dé Kal Om Tw peVvov yiveras end d6es, 78v dé 
év TH mpoapopa: éoDierau de Kal apt}, apiarn 
be év [7@] bSaTe éfO3) Kal Onrn. Kal Ta jev 
év Tots wa ac axedov tadta éoTLy. 

"Ev 6€ tots dppodeot ywpios, & dori od Toppw 





1 cf. Diose, l.c. 2 of. C.P. 2. 19.1; Plin. 13. 109. 
3 dyias conj. W. from Plin. l.c.; ? dplas Spas. 

4 <dy> add. W. 

5 «éAugos te. fruit: xapwdy t.e. seeds, 
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appear above the water. This the plant does until 
the ‘head’ is matured and the flowers have fallen off. 
1 The size of the ‘head’ is that of the largest poppy, 
and it has grooves all round it in the same way as 
the poppy, but the fruit is set closer in these. This 
is like millet. ?In the Euphrates they say that the 
‘head’ and the flowers sink and go under water in 
the evening * till midnight, and sink to a consider- 
able depth; for one can not even reach them by 
plunging one’s hand in; and that after this, when 
dawn comes round, they rise and goon rising towards 
day-break, being‘ visible above the water when the 
sun appears ; and that then the plant opens its flower, 
and, after it is open, it still rises; and that it is 
a considerable part which projects above the water. 
These ‘heads’ the Egyptians heap together and 
leave to decay, and when the ‘pod ’5 has decayed, they 
wash the ‘ head’ in the river and take out the ‘ fruit,’ 5 
and, having dried and pounded ® it, they make loaves 
of it, which they use for food. The root of the lotos 
is called korsion,’ and it is round and about the size 
of a quince ; it is enclosed in a black ‘bark,’ like the 
shell of a chestnut. The inside is white; but when 
it is boiled or roasted, it becomes of the colour of 
the yolk of an egg and is sweet to taste. The root 
is also eaten raw, though it is best when boiled in 
water or roasted.® Such are the plants found in 
water. 

In sandy places which are not® far from the river 

8 wrigavtes: ef. Hdt. 2. 92. 7 of. Strabo 17. 2. 4. 

8 éo@lera:... dmrh conj. Sch. from Plin. /.c. and G; éo@. 
Se nal dudv: aplorn dé ev Tos BSacow airh wuh Ald.; aplorn &e 
kal rots SSacw abr)y UMYV, then out U, ouy V, opn M ; dplorn 
be dv tp Hare EPOH 4 nal darh H. 

® od was apparently not in Pliny’s text ; (21. 88.) 
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TOU TOTAMLOD, pueras Kata yns 6 Kadelrat padiv- 
abarrn, oTpoyyuAov TO omar péyebos dé 
HALKOY pLéoTrLAOY am bpnvov é ap dotov’ pudra 
be adinaww an avroi 6poca, KuTrelp@” TavTa 
TuvaryovTes ol KaTa THY Xeopav EYrovaty € év BovT@ 
TO ATO TOY Kp er . Kal yivetat yAuKéa opodpa: 
NpovrTas O€ TayvTEs domep Tpaynwaot. 

Tots 5¢ Boval nat Tois TpoBarots dmavta pev 
Ta pvopeva edwdipa é éatev, Ev b€ TL yévos ev Tals 
Aipyas Kal ToIs Erect puerta Siagépor, 6 & Kal 
XAw pov vEwovT aL Kal Enpaivovtes mTapéxyouat Kara 
Xewava Tois Bovoiv éray épydowvras: Kal Ta 
copata &yovolw ev aitov adX\O AapPBavovtes 
ovbér. 

"Eott be Kal dAdo Tapa vopevov avToparov 
ev 7 cite TovTo dé, dtay o citos 7 cabapos, 
VromrioavTes KataBdadXovet Tov NEtMavos vy- 
pav es yhv Praathcavtos dé TepovTes «al 
Enpdvavres mapéxouat Kal TOUTO Bovot kal 
immous Kal ois vroluyious cu TO Kapn@ TO eme- 
yivopéves o b€ Kaprros péyeDos pev pbKcov o7)- 
TALov, TTpoyyUAOS dé nal TS Xpopare xrwpos, 
ayabos dé _Stadepovtos. éy AiyuTrT@ péev ovv 
Ta TepiTTa axedov TavTa av TIS aBor. 

IX. "Exaorot bé TOV ToTapaDy éoikacwy idvov 
Tl pepe, Gomep Kal TOV YEepoaiav. érrel ovde 
OT iBonos éy atacw ook TAaVTAX Ov puerat, 
avr év Tois éehodect TOY TOTApay' éy peyiot@ 
6é Baba mevrarnye: 7 pixp@ peiCovt, KaOdrrep 





1 Plin. lc. anthalium, whence Salm. conj. av@dAAtov. 
? Saccharum biflorum. See Index App. (19). 
3 eb alrov &AAo conj. W.; evaitovrra Ald. 
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there grows under ground the thing called malna- 
thalle} ; this is round in shape and as large as a medlar, 
but has no stone and no bark. It sends out leaves 
like those of galingale. These the people of the 
country collect and boil in beer made from barley, 
and they become extremely sweet, and all men use 
them as sweetmeats. 

All the things that grow in such places may be 
eaten by oxen and sheep, but there is one kind of 
plant ? which grows in-the lakes and marshes which is 
specially good for food: they graze their cattle on it 
when it is green, and also dry :it and give it in the 
winter to the oxen after their work ; and these keep 
in good condition when they have no other ® kind 
of food. 

There is also another plant * which comes up of its 
own accord among the corn; this, when the harvest 
is cleared, they crush slightly® and lay during the 
winter on® moist ground; when it shoots, they cut 
and dry it and give this also to the cattle and horses 
and beasts of burden with the fruit which forms on 
it. The fruit in size is as large as sesame, but round 
and green in colour, and exceedingly good. Such 
one might take to be specially remarkable plants of 
Egypt. 

IX. Every river seems to bear some peculiar plant, 
just as does each part of the dryland. ‘ For not even 
the water-chestnut grows in all rivers nor everywhere, 
but only in marshy rivers, and only in those whose 
depth is not more or not much more than five cubits, 

* Corchorus trilocularis. See Index App. (20). 

5G seems to have read twowrloavres (leviter pinsentes) ; 
tronrhoavtes W. with Ald.H. 

8 eis conj. W.; thy Ald. 

7 Plin. 21. 98; Diosc. 4. 15. 
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mept Tov LTpupeva: oxedov Sé év tocovT@ Kat 
O _kddapos Kal Ta, adda. Dmepexer 5é ovbév 
avrov why aura Ta puhra WO TE em ivéovTa 
Kal KpUTTOVTa Tov TptBorop, O be TpiBoros avros 
év T@ BdaTe vevov els Budov. To 6é purdov éotl 
TraTD TICES T@ THs Wredéas, ploxov dé 
eyes  oH08 pa paxpov" o 6é KavrOs é& axpou 
TAXUTATOS, d0ev ta purra Kat oO KApTrOS, Ta 
dé KdTo AemTOTEpOS ael HEX pL THs pigas: Exel 
dé arroTrepuKora, am auTov TPLX® n Ta ev 
TELOTA Ta adAnha Ta 66 Kat _Tapaddarrovta, 
Katwev aro THs pidns peydAa Ta O€ avo aet éddr- 
Tw Tpoiovow, @OTE Ta TENEUTALA pupa mapmav 
elvat Kal THY Stapopav peyadny THY aro Tis 
pitns Tpos Tov Kaptrov. éyer Sé éx Tob évos 
Kavnrov Kal Tapapracrhpara Tete’ Kat yap 
Tpia Kal TéTTapa, peyurrov 5° avel TO TANCLAL- 
Tepov Tis. pins, elTa, TO peta TovTO Kal Ta 
adda Kata Aoyov. To O€ mapapriorTnpid ear 
@OTEP KAVADS arog AeTrTOTEpOS pev Tod mpwrov, 
Ta 6é purra Kal TOD KapTrov eXaov Omoiws. Oo 
dé KapTros peas Kab oKANPOS opodpa. pigav 
dé HALenv Kal Tovav yer oKET TED. Y plev ovv 
puaws \TOLaUTN. puerar fev amo Tov KapTod 
TOD TiTTOVTOS cal adingt Braorov Tod apos: 
gaat 5e ol ev elvan éméretov ot Oé€ Srapevery 
THY pev pivay els xpovov, && As Kal THY Bnra- 
oral elvat Tov Kavdov. TOUTO pev ovv oKe- 
TTEOV. idcov 6é mapa TAXA 70 TOV Tapauomeveov 
éx TOD KavrOD TprxwOcv ovTe yap puAAa TavTa 
ouTe Kavos" eel TO ye THS TapaBAacTHoEws 
KOWOV KAAGMOU Kal GANwD. 
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as the Strymon. (In rivers of such a depth grow 
also reeds and other plants.) No part of it projects 
from the water except just the leaves ; these float as 
it were and conceal the ‘ chestnut,’ which is itself 
under water and bends down towards the bottom. 
The leaf is broad, like that of the elm, and has a 
very long stalk. The stem is thickest at the top, 
whence spring the leaves and the fruit ; below it gets 
thinner down to the root. It has springing from it 
hair-like growths, most of which are parallel to each 
other, but some are irregular; below, starting from 
the root, they are large, but, as one gets higher up 
the plant, they become smaller, so that those at the 
top are quite small and there is a great contrast 
between the root and the top where the fruit grows. 
The plant also has on the same stalk several side- 
growths; of these there are three or four, and the 
largest is always that which is nearer to the root, 
the next largest is the one next above it, and so on 
in proportion : this sidegrowth is like another stalk, 
but slenderer than the original one, though like that 
it has leaves and fruit. The fruit is black and 
extremely hard. The size and character of the root 
are matter for further enquiry. Such isthe character 
of this plant. It grows from the fruit which falls, 
and begins to grow in spring. Some say that it is 
annual, others that the root persists for a time, and 
that from it grows the new stalk. This then is 
matter for enquiry. However quite peculiar to this 
plant is the hair-like character of the growths which 
spring from the stalk; for these are neither leaves 
nor stalk; though reeds and other things have also 
sidegrowths. 
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a e 

X. Ta pev odv ida Oewpnréoy idiws dfrov Srt, 
Ta dé Kowd Kowds. Siatpeiy dé ypn Kal Ta’Ta 

\ \ / ? 3 \ \ EX \ de 
Kata Tovs TOTous, olov ei Ta pev EXeta Ta OE 
Cal “A \ 
Ayala Ta dé TOTasuMA LaANOV 7} Kal KOoLWa TWay- 
Tov Tov ToT@v: Statpeiv Sé Kal Tota TavUTAa ev TO 
iyp@ kal TS Enp@ vera, nat rota év Te byP@ 
HOvOY, WS ATAQS elTrety Trpos TA KOWOTATA ELpN- 

péva TpoTepov. 
A A bf b] 

"Ev © ov TH Aipvn TH wept ‘Opxopuevoy rad 
b \ \ / / \ e / > / 
€otl Ta gvopeva Sévdpa Kal vUrAnpaTa, itéa 
3 4 4 A (4 > \ \ e 
EAaiayvos aidn Kkadapos 0 Te aUANTLKOS Kal oO 
4 , \ 4 ” / 
Erepos Kumetpov drews TUPy, Ett ye pHvavOos 

a 
ixun kal TO KaXovpevov imvov. 6 yap mpocayo- 

, / , \ , % / 5 

pevouct Néuva TovTOV Ta TAELW Kal’ BdaTos éoTt. 
, @ 

Tovtwy dé Ta ev dAXa yoopipma’ 08’ €Xaiayvos 
Kai 9 oidn Kal 7 pnvavOos Kai 4 ixpn Kal To 
larvov icws pev pvetar Kal érépwOt, rpocaryopeve- 

\ 7: > 7S , \ \ ? a 
tau d€ ddrAos ovopace AexTéov 5é epi avTav. 
wv , ¢ \ b , 4 \ A ‘ 
Eote 6€ 0 pev eAaiayvos duce: pev Oapvades Kal 

n 4 A 

Tapopotov Tols ayvols, PUAAOV Sé Eyer TH pév 
oXHMaTL TapaTAnotoy parakoy 6€, waoTeEp ai 

/ \ DO ” Q de A a / 
pnrear Kat x“vowdes. avlos O€ T@ THS AEVKNS 
14 wv \ \ > 4 , 4 
Suocov EXattTov: caprrov dé ovdéva Péper. vetar 
dé 0 WreloTos peéev ert TaY TAOdSwY VHdwY: cial 

4 \ 39 fe) 10 ef > > 7 
yap Tues Kal évrad0a mrOGSes, Ootrep ev AiyvrrT@ 





| +a 8 Kowa owes conj. Sch. from G ; 7a 5& Kowds Ald. H. 


2 ravte conj. Sch.; raira Ald. 
3 xpos Ta ow. eip. wp. conj. W. supported by G ; xowdrara 


mpoceipnuéva xpérepov Ald. H. 
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Of the plants peculiar to the lake of Orchomenos (Lake Copais), 
especially its reeds ; and of reeds in general. 


X. Plants peculiar to particular places must be 
considered separately, while a general account may 
be given of those which are generally distributed.! 
But even the latter must be classified according to 
locality ; thus some belong to marshes, others to 
lakes, others to rivers, or again others may be common 
to all kinds of locality : we must also distinguish which 
occur alike? in wet and in dry ground, and which 
only in wet ground, marking these off in a general 
way from those mentioned above as being most 
impartial.? 

Now in the lake near Orchomenos grow the 
following trees and woody plants : willow goat-willow 
water-lily reeds (both that used for making pipes and 
the other kind) galingale phleos bulrush ; and also 
‘moon-flower’ duckweed and the plant called 
marestail: as for the plant called water-chickweed 
the greater part of it grows under water.’ 

Now of these most are familiar: the goat-willow 
water-lily ‘moon-flower’ duckweed and marestail 
probably grow also elsewhere, but are called by 
different names. Of these we must speak. The 
goat-willow is of shrubby habit and like the chaste- 
tree : its leaf resembles that leaf in shape, but it is 
soft like that of the apple,> and downy. The bloom & 
is like that of the abele, but smaller, and it bears no 
fruit. It grows chiefly on the floating islands ; (for 
here too there are floating islands, as in the marshes 


4 rovtou Ta wAelw Kad’ 8. conj. Sch.; todro wAelw 7d Kad’ 08. 
UM $+ rotro wAcioy 7d Kad’ 53. Ald. 

5 unadat perhaps here =quince (unAéa Kvdwvla). 

8 &vOos here = catkin. 
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Tepl Ta eA kat év McoTrpwrtid. Kal év adnas AL fe- 
vas' éXatTov 5€ Kal’ Hdatos: o pev obv eXaiayvos 
TOLOUTOV. 

"H 6é aidn THY 7 popony éotiy opota TH 
pHeove Kat yap TO dvw KuTivades ToLodTOY Exel, 
mY peifov @S Kara ovo peyéber dé dros Oo 
oryKos niKov prov: é éore dé ov yupvor, anna bpéves 
Tepl avTny AevKol, Kal ert TOUTOLS éfobev purAra 
Towon Tapamhjaota Tois TOY podwy Otay év 
Karu Ew aot, TéTTAapa TOV aprO mov avotxGeioa 
dé TOUS, KOKKOUS épu povs pev Eyes TO oXpaTE 
dé ov opotous Tais poaus adda mepupepets puuxpous 
5é nal ov TOAAP petSous KéyX pour Tov O€ yvAov 
vdatwon Tw, xabatrep o TOY TUPaDY. adpuverat 
dé Tod Oépous, poxov dé eyes paxpov. To 6é€ 
adv0os 6ovov podov KAAUKL, peifov dé Kal o edov 
durNacioy Te peyében, TOUTO pev ovV Kal TO 
purrov érrl Tov Ddatos" pera dé Travra, OTav 
arravOnon Kal cvaTh TO Tepicdpriov, Karahive- 
abai pacw els TO iSeop paAop, TéXos 5é cuvdarev 
Th Yn Kal Tov KapTov exxelv. 

Kaprrogopeiy dé Tay év TH AipvN TOUTO Kal TO 
Bobropov Kal Tov preov. elvat dé TOD Boutopou 
péXava, TO 6€ peyeder mapam Ajo Lov TO THS 
aidns. tov bé drew THY Kadovpéevny avOnrnD, 


1 édartwy... Hdaros: sense doubtful. G. seems to render 
a different reading. 
2 i.e. the flower-head, which, as well as the plant, was 
called al8n. 
3 unxwv can hardly be right: suspected by H. 
* of. Athen. 14. 64. 
> 2.e, petals. 
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of Egypt, in Thesprotia, and in other lakes). When 
it grows under water, it is smaller.! Such is the 
goat-willow. 

The water-lily? is in shape like the poppy.’ For 
the top of it has this character, being shaped like 
the pomegranate flower,‘ but it is longer in propor- 
tion to the size of the plant. Its size in fact as a 
whole is that of an apple; but it is not bare, having 
round it white membranes,® and attached to these 
on the outside are grass-green ‘leaves,’ ® like those 
of roses when they are still in bud, and of these 
there are four; when it is opened it shews its seeds, 
which are red; in shape however they are not like 
pomegranate’ seeds, but round small and not 
much longer than millet seeds; the taste is insipid, 
like that of wheat-grains. It ripens in summer and 
has a long stalk. The flower is like a rose-bud, 
but larger, almost twice as large. Now this and the 
leaf float on the water ; but later, when the bloom is 
over and the fruit-case § has formed, they say that it 
sinks deeper into the water, and finally reaches the 
bottom and sheds its fruit. 

Of the plants of the lake they say that water-lily 
sedge and phleos bear fruit, and that that of the 
sedge is black, and in size like that of the water-lily. 
The fruit of phleos is what is called the ‘plume, °® 


5 i.e. sepals. 

7 $da:s conj. Bod. from Nic. Ther. 887 and Schol.; piacs 
UMVAIld.H. 

8 wepixdpmiov conj. W.; Kkaraxdpmiov MSS. xata- probably 
due to xataxAlvec Oat. 

® cf. Diosc. 3. 118. &vOhAny, sc. Kapwdv elva:t. But Sch. 
suggests that: further description of the fruit has dropped 
out and that the clause @... xovlas does not refer to the 
ruit. 
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A N A >] \ 

@® Xpa@vrat mpos Tas Kovias. TodTo 8 éotlv olov 

Ags \ > 2 ” \ 
TAAKOUVYT@OES TL paAraKov émimuppov. Ett Oe 
Kat Tod drew Kal rod Bovtopov to pev OAV 

\ / 

dxaptov, xpnotpov dé wpos Ta mAdKaVAa, TO Oé 
appev aypeiov. 

Ilepi d¢ tis txpns Kai pnvavOovs Kal Tod imvou 
oKeTrTéov. 

"ldca@tatrov 5é tovTwyv éotiv 4 Ttudyn Kal TO 
apvaAdov eivar cal TO wy) ToNUppLCoY Tois AdXOLS 
opotws émel TaANA OVY ATTOV els TA KATW THY 
¢c \ N 
oppnv eyes Kal tHv Suva pddtota Sé TO 

> 
KUTrELpoV, WoTrep Kal 1) dypwotts, bs 6 Kai dvcw- 
a ‘ \ A 
NeOpa kal tadTa Kal Grws Atrav TO yévos TO TOLOD- 
e \ es A , 4 n 4 
Tov. 1 6€ pila Tov KuTreEipouv TrodU TL TAY AANOV 
TAaparrAdTTE TH avoparia, TO TO pev Elva TAX 
\ A > A \ \ \ \ a 
TL Kal capK@des avTihs 7d S€ NerTov Kal Evrwbes: 
A / A , 4 \ 
Kal TH Bracthnoe Kal TH yeveoess pvetar yap 
dro Tov mpepva@dous étépa AETTH KATA TAdYLOD, 
/ A 
elt év TavTH GUVioTAaTAL TaALY TO TapKadES, EV O 
kat 0 Braatos ad’ ob o Kavados: adinor 5é Kal 
bd , \ > \ / e 7 2a \ / 
eis Babos Tov adrov TpoTroy pias, de 6 Kal TavTeV 

, , \ 3 na 
peartota SuvowdXeO pov Kat Epyov éFenetv. 

\ \ , / ¢ ? 

(Syedov S€ rapatAncios pvetas 7 dypwaTis ex 
TOV yovaTwv: ai yap pitas yovatwdes, é& éxa- 

3 J / ” N \ 4 
atov © adinow avw PBractov Kat KatwOev 
e7 e 4 be \ e wy 0 e > mY) 
pilav. @oauvtws o€ kai 7 axavla 7 axavwons, 
? b ? , b] \ , e e? , 
GAN’ ov Karapwdns ovde yovat@dns 4 pita Tav- 





1 novias: ? xovdoess (plastering), a conjecture mentioned 
by Sch. 
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and it is used as a soap-powder.! It is something 
like a cake, soft and reddish. Moreover the ‘female’ 
plant both of phleos and sedge is barren, but useful 
for basket-work,? while the ‘male’ is useless. 

Duckweed ‘moon-flower’ and marestail require 
further investigation. 

Most peculiar of these plants is the bulrush, both 
in being leafless and in not having so many roots as 
the others; for the others tend downwards quite as 
much as upwards, and shew their strength in that 
direction ; and especially is this true of galingale, and 
also of dog’s-tooth grass; wherefore these plants 
too and all others like them are hard to destroy. 
The root of galingale exceeds all the others in the 
diversity of characters which it shews, in that part 
of it is stout and fleshy, part slender and woody. 
So also is this plant peculiar in its way of shooting 
and originating; for from the trunk-like stock ° 
grows another slender root‘ sideways, and on this 
again forms the fleshy part which contains the shoot 
from which the stalk springs.5 In like manner it 
also sends out roots downwards; wherefore of all 
plants it is hardest to kill, and troublesome to get 
rid of. 

(Dog’s-tooth grass grows in almost the same way 
from the joints; for the roots are jointed, and from 
each joint it sends a shoot upwards and a root down- 
wards. The growth of the spinous plant called 
corn-thistle® is similar, but it is not reedy and its 

2 of. Hdt. 3. 98. 3 ze. rhizome. 

4 2,.e, atolon ; cf. 1. 6. 8. 

5 ap’ ob 6 Kavdds transposed by W.; in Ald. these words 
come before éy ¢. 


6» dxaveédns I conj.; xedvwvos UMV; xedvw0os Ald.: % 
xedvw0os most edd.; G omits the word. 
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a \ a 2 \ a 5 \ \ e , 
TNS. TavdTa peév ovv érl mAEloY dia THY OmoLOTNTA 
elpnrat.) 

Mvetar 5 ev dapdhow xal ev tH yh Kal év 
T@ DdaTt itéa Kddapos, TANY TOU avAnNTLKOD, 

4 4 \ , 2 \ a ¢ 
KUTretpov TUPN Prews BovTouos: ev b€ TH BdaTt 
povov adn. Tepl yap THs TUpNs audicByTovor. 
Kkarriw 8& nal peitwo tov év ayghoty dvopévorv 
aiel ta ev TH date yiverOai dace. saa 8 
évia ToUTwWY Kal emi TOV TWAOddwY, oloyv TO KU- 

‘ 4 \ \ 4 @ 4 
jetpov Kal TO BovTopoy Kal Tov drEwv, OoTE TaVTA 
Ta pépyn TadTA KaTéXELD. 

9 , % 3 a bd a J 4 e \ 

Eéead:pa 8 éoti trav év tH Aipvn Tade 7 EV 

a \ b \ \ 4 a) 4 e 
aion Kal avTy Kal Ta PvAXNA TOis TpOBaToLS, Oo 

a) e a , 
5¢ Braords Tots Uoiv, o 6é Kaptros TOS avO parravs. 

“A \ \ A 4 \ aA \ 

Tov 6€ drew Kal THs TUdNS Kai Tod Bovtopou Td 

a s 

mpos Tais pias atradov, 6 padiota éobie Ta 
, c/s > 30 7 e a \ , “A 

mavdia. pita dS edwcimos 4 ToD Prew porn Tots 
, b 

Bocknpacw. Stav8 avypos 7 cal py yévnrar 

TO Kata Keharnyv Dowp, avavtTa avyue Ta év TH 

e 

Aipvn, partoTta 5é o KaXapos, UTrép ov Kal AoLTrov 

elmreiy’ virép yap Tay adNwy oxeddy elpntar. 

XI. Tod 8% xardpuou dv0 daciv eivar yévn, tov 
Té avAntixoy Kal Tov Erepov' &y yap elvat TO 
yévos Tov étépov, diadépew Sé ardrAHrwY ioyvi 

, 
<cxal tayuTnti> xab dAerTOTHTL Kai acbeveta: 
Kadovor O€ Tov péev loxXUpoY Kal TAaYLY yapaKiay 
b] , 
Tov © érepov maAdKimovy wat dvecOat Tov peév 





1 4.e. we have gone beyond the list of typical plants of 
Orchomenus slp 4. 10. 1, because we have dound others of 
which much the same may be said. 

2 of. 4. 10. 2. 

3 aith: of. 4. 10. 3 n. 
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root is not jointed. We have enlarged on these 
matters! because of the resemblance.) 

The willow and the reed (not however the reed 
used for pipes) galingale bulrush phleos sedge 
grow both on land and in the water, water-lily only 
in the water. (As to bulrush indeed there is a 
difference of opinion.) However they say that those 
plants which grow in the water are always finer and 
larger than those that grow in both positions; also 
that some of these plants grow also on the floating 
islands,? for instance galingale sedge and pileos ; 
thus all parts of the lake contain these plants. 

Of the plants of the lake the parts good for food 
are as follows: of the water-lily both the flower ? and 
the leaves are good for sheep, the young shoots for 
pigs, and the fruit for men. Of phleos galingale 
and sedge the part next the roots is tender, and is 
mostly eaten by children. The root of phleos is the 
only part which is edible by cattle. When there is 
a drought and there is no water from overhead,‘ all 
the plants of the lake are dried up, but especially 
the reed; of this it remains to speak, since we have 
said almost enough about the rest. 

XI. 5 Of the reed there are said to be two kinds, 
the one used for making pipes and the other kind. 
For that of the latter there is only one kind, though 
individual plants differ in being strong and stout,® or 
on the other hand slender and weak. The strong 
stout one they call the ‘stake-reed,’ the other the 
‘weaving reed.’ The latter they say grows on the 


4 xepaayy UMVAId.; for the case cf. Xen. Hell. 7. 2. 8 
and 11; xepadjs conj. W. 

8 Plin. 16. 168 and 169. 

6 «al maxvTnTs add. Dalec. from G. 
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TOKE MOV éml T@v TAOdSwY Tov Oe Xapaxiay ert 
Tos K@mUCL copubas bé KaXovdat ov av 4 oUV- 
nO povc pévos Kdhapos Kal TUMTPETAEYLEVOS tats 
piSars Todt dé yiverau Ka?’ obs av tomous 
Tijs ALS ebryevov a Xwptov- yiver Oa 5é rote 
TOV Napaxiav Kal ov 0 AUANTLKOS, pax poTepov 
pev TOU addou Napa.ciov cxodnKoBpwrov dé. 
TOUTOU Lev OU TAUTAS Aéyouat TAS Siadopds. 
ITept dé Tob avrytiKov TO pep puec bar 82° év- 
veatnpicos, domep TLves Pace, Kat TAUTHY elvat 
THV Tagty OUK arnbes, andra 70 pev 6dov avén- 
Oeions yiverat TIS dipvns: Ste 5€ todrT éddxet 
oupPaive év Tots ‘jpoTepov Xpovors padiora be’ 
évveatnpisos, kau THD yéeveoty Tov KaNdpov Tav- 
THY émotouy TO cup BeBnxos @s Taku AapBavor- 
TES. ryiverat 6é 6 érav émopuBpias yevowevns éupevn 
TO Ddep bv ern TOUNGXLO TOY, av bé Trew Kat 
KadMov" TOUTOU dé paMmora pvnpovevovart wyeyou- 
OTOS TOV Darepov Xpovey ore cuvesn Ta mepl 
Xaipoverav To TOUT@V yap épacay ery TELM 
BabvvOfvar THY ipyny’ peta O€ TadTa Darepov, 
as 0 Aowpos éyévero apodpos, Tro Ohvat per 
avTHY, ov peivaytos 5é tov vdaTos aAr ex Merrov- 
TOS Xetmdarvos ov ryevéo Oar Tov Kdhapov" daci yap 
Kat doKet Badvvopevns Tis Aipyns avgdverbar 
TOV Kadaov els LHKOS, peivavta 6é Tov érovTa 
€VLAUTOV adpiverOat- Kal vive Oat TOV wey adpu- 
Oévra fevyitnv, 6 8 av py ii a aaa TO 





1 kduvor: lit ‘ bundles.’ 
2 bu’ rn conj. W.; d:e77 UMVAI. 
> B.C. 338. 
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floating islands, the stout form in the ‘ reed-beds’!; 
this name they give to the places where there is a 
thick mass of reed with its roots entangled together. 
This occurs in any part of the lake where there is 
rich soil. It is said that the ‘stake-reed’ is also 
sometimes found in the same places as the reed used 
for pipes, in which places it is longer than the ‘stake- 
reed’ found elsewhere, but gets worm-eaten. These 
then are the differences in reeds of which they tell. 
As to the reed used for pipes, it is not true, as some 
say, that it only grows once in nine years and that 
this is its regular rule of growth; it grows in general 
whenever the lake is full: but, because in former 
days this was supposed to happen generally once in 
nine years, they made the growth of the reed to 
correspond, taking what was really an accident to be 
a regular principle. As a matter of fact it grows 
whenever after a rainy season the water remains in 
the lake for at least two years,? and it is finer if the 
water remains longer; this is specially remembered 
to have happened in recent times at the time of the 
battle of Chaeronea.? For before that period they 
told me that the lake was for several years deep ‘; 
and, at a time later than that, when there was a 
severe visitation of the plague, it filled up; but, as 
the water did not remain but failed in winter, the 
reed did not grow; for they say, apparently with 
good reason, that, when the lake is deep, the reed 
increases in height, and, persisting for the next year, 
matures its growth; and that the reed which thus 
matures is suitable for making a reed mouthpiece,® 
while that for which the water has not remained is 


4 rn wAelw conj. Scal. from G ; é: wAelw UMV; er wAcior 
Ald. 
6 See n. on 7d ordua tay yAuTTay, § 4. 
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ddwp BowBvxiav. thy péev odv yéveow elvas 
TOLAUTND. 

Atadépery 8€ tov GAXwV KadXdpov ws Kad’ bdrov 

a b] , \ A 4 bf , 

haPetv evrpodia tivt rhs Pvcews: evrAnVérTEpov 

\ J \ bd / \ o@¢ aA a 
yap eivat Kal evoapKotepov Kai Srws 5é OFAUY TH 

/ 
mpocowe:. Kal yap TO PvAXOY TAAaTUTEpOY exerY 
Kal AevKdtepov tHv dé avOndrAnv édXNaTTwW TeV 
” \ \ o& 9 »” A 
adrwv, Twas 5é drws ovK Eyev, ods Kal mpoc- 
ayopevovaty evvovyias: é€& av dpiota péy pact 
, N 4 aA > / 

ties yiwecOar ta Cevyn, xatopOovv dé orlya 
Tapa THY épyaciav. 

Thv 5€ rounvy @patav elvat mpo ’Avteyevidou 

/ e sf 9 a b] 4 e 9M 
ev, NVLK NUNOVY aTAdCTwWS, UT ~ApKxtouvpoy Bon- 
Spoptavos pnvos’ Tov yap ota tTunOévra cvyvois 
pev éteow votepov yivesOat ypnotpov Kal mTpo- 
KatavAnoews SeicOat tovdAns, cuppvew Se TO 
oTOMA THY YAwWTTOY, 6 pds THY StaxTypiay elvat 
NpHotmov. émret Oé Els THY TAdOW peTEBNoay, Kal 
} Toun petexwvnOn Téuvovor yap 8) viv Tod 

aA e “A 

LKippopopravos nal “ExatouBatdvos daomrep mpo 
TPOTOV pLKpov 7) VIG Tpomds. yiverOar Sé hact 
Tplievoy Te YpHolwov Kal KaTavAncEews Bpayeias 


1 BouBuxiay. In one kind of pipe the performer blew, not 
directly on to the ‘reed,’ but into a cap in which it was 
enclosed ; this cap, from the resemblance in shape to a 
cocoon, was called BduAvi. 

2 elva: add. W. 

3 Plin. 16. 169-172. 4 September. 

5 4.e. between the free end of the vibrating ‘tongue’ and 
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suitable for making a ‘cap.’! Such then, it is said, 
is? the reed’s way of growth. 

8 Also it is said to differ from other reeds, to speak 
generally, in a certain luxuriance of growth, being of 
a fuller and more fleshy character, and, one may say, 
‘female’ in appearance. For it is said that even the 
leaf is broader and whiter, though the plume is 
smaller than that of other reeds, and some have no 
plume at all; these they call ‘ eunuch-reeds.’ From 
these they say that the best mouthpieces are made, 
though many are spoiled in the making. 

Till the time of Antigenidas, before which men 
played the pipe in the simple style, they say that 
the proper season for cutting the reeds was the 
month Boédromion * about the rising of Arcturus ; 
for, although the reed so cut did not become fit for 
use for many years after and needed a great deal of 
preliminary playing upon, yet the opening ® of the 
reed-tongues is well closed, which isa good thing for 
the purpose of accompaniment. But when a change 
was made to the more elaborate style of playing, the 
time of cutting the reeds was also altered; for in 
our own time they cut them in the months Skirro- 
phorion? or Hekatombaion ® about the solstice ora 
little earlier.2 And they say that the reed becomes 
fit for use in three years and needs but little 
preliminary playing upon, and that the reed-tongues 


the body or ‘lay’ of the reed mouthpiece: the instrument 
implied throughout is apparently one with a single vibrating 
‘tongue’ (reed) like the modern clarinet. 

8 Stanrnplay UMV; Sianrtoplay Ald. ? mpbs rd dxpoarhpioy, 
‘for the concert-room’; quod erat ilis theatrorum mortbus 
utiius Plin. l.c. 

7 June. 8 July. 

® Scxep conj. W.; aowepel UH.; ws wep) MV Ald. 
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\ A 
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a 4 \ \ 
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4 \ é a 
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\ 
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/ , A 
Bractovs, cxAnpotata bé Ta wpos TH pin? cup- 
gpoveiv Sé Tas yAWTTAS Tas éx TOD avTOD pecoyo- 
/ A \ > a \ ‘ \ 
vatiov, Tas 5é adNaS OV Guudwvely: Kal THY pEev 
a 4 
mpos TH piln aptotepav elvat, THY 5& Mpos Tovs 
Bractovs deEidv. tynOévtos b Siva Tod peco- 
a , 
yovaTiov TO oTOMa THS yAwTTNS ExaTépas yive- 
\ \ fo) 4 4, 9\ \ ¥ 
cOat Kata THY TOU KaXapov Topny: édy dé adrOV 
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1 xaracrécuara: lit. ‘convulsions’; t.e. the strong vibra- 
tions of a ‘ tongue,’ the free end of which is kept away from 
the body or ‘lay’ of the mouthpiece. Such a ‘ reed’ would 
have the effect of giving to the pipes a fuller and louder tone. 

2 1.e. 80 a8 to make a closed and. 
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have ample vibration,! which is essential for those 
who play in the elaborate style. Such, they tell us, 
are the proper seasons for cutting the reed used tor 
the reed mouthpiece. 

The manufacture is carried out in the following 
manner. Having collected the reed-stems they lay 
them in the open air during the winter, leaving on 
the rind; in the spring they strip this off, and, 
having rubbed the reeds thoroughly, put them in 
the sun. Later on, in the summer, they cut the 
sections from knot to knot into lengths and again 
put them for some time in the open air. They 
leave the upper knot on this internodal section ?; 
and the lengths thus obtained are not less than two 
palmsbreadths long. Now they say that for making 
mouthpieces the best lengths are those of the middle 
of the reed, whereas the lengths towards the upper 
growths make very soft mouthpieces and those next 
to the root very hard ones. They say too that the 
reed-tongues made out of the same length are of the 
same quality, while those made from different lengths 
are not; also that the one from the length next to 
the root forms a left-hand’ reed-tongue, and that 
from the length towards the upper growths a right- 
hand? reed-tongue. Moreover, when the length is 
slit, the opening of the reed-tongues in either case 
is made towards the point at which the reed was 
cut‘; and, if the reed-tongues are made in any other 
manner, they are not quite of the same quality. Such 
then is the method of manufacture. 

3 i.e. the vibrating ‘tongues’ (reeds) for the left-hand 
and the right-hand pipe of the Double Pipe respectively. 

*a.e. not at the closed end, but at the end which was 


‘lower’ when the cane was growing: cf. §6, mpocdAelrover 5¢é 
K.T.A. 
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Bonépiav: prerbar dé pace kal kara, TauTay 
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THS ALmns, KaANL TOV yivecOa Kadapov. Tepl 
yap Thy ‘Ofeiay Kaprny Kal Thy BonSpiav mavTa 
tabra Umdpyeu. Ort 6 0 Kniads peyarnv exer 
pony els TO movety Ka ov TOV Kana pov onpetov 
Eyouvot Kal’ bv yap tomov o MéAas xaXovpevos 
euBdrdrxe Babeias ovons THs Aluvns Kal Tod 
édaous evryetou Kal iAvadous, } OXWS BH) yiverOat 
7) pavrov. u) fev ovv yeveos Kal puats TOU 
avryticod Kab 7 a KaTepyacia Kal tivas éxer dva- 
popas 7 pos TOUS addous LKAVOS etpjoOe. 

10 Dévn 6€ ov tadtTa povov GNA WAEiw TOU KAAG- 
frou Tuyxdver davepas éxovra TH aio O noes dza- 
dhopas* o pev yap TuKvos kal TH capKi Kat Tots 


1 of. Plut. Sulla, 20. 
2 7.e. the so-called ‘ Lake ’ Copais. 
3 xal add. W. 
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This reed grows in greatest abundance between 
the Kephisos and the Black River!; this district is 
called Pelekania, and in it are certain ‘ pots,’ as they 
are called, which are deep holes in the marsh,? and 
in these holes they say that it grows fairest ; it is also 3 
said to be found 4 where the river called the ‘ Sheep 
River’ comes down, which is a stream that flows from 
Lebadeia. But it appears to grow fairest of all near 
‘the Sharp Bend’; this place is the mouth of the 
Kephisos ; near it is a rich plain called Hippias. 
There is another region north of the Sharp Bend 
called Boedrias ; and here too they say that the reed 
grows fine, and in general that it is fairest wherever 
there is a piece of land with deep rich alluvial soil, 
where also Kephisos mingles® his waters with the 
soil, and where there is further a deep hole in the 
marsh ; for that about the Sharp Bend and Boedrias 
all these conditions are found. As proof that the 
Kephisos has a great effect in producing the reed of 
good quality they have the fact that, where the river 
called the ‘ Black River’ flows into the marsh, though 
the marsh is there deep and the bottom of good 
alluvial soil, it either does not grow at all or at best 
but of poor quality. Let this suffice for an account 
of the growth and character of the reed used for 
pipes, of the manufacture, and of its distinctive 
features as compared with other reeds. 

But these are not the only kinds of reed ; there are 
several others ° with distinctive characters which are 
easily recognised; there is one that is of compact 
growth in flesh and has its joints close together ; 


4 ylvecOa: add. Sch.; aor ylvecOar 5¢ nad’ §& UMVP; so 
Ald., but «aé@ dy. 


5 avauloyerar: ? dvaploynrar; cf. Plut. Sull. l.c. 
6 Plin. 16. 164-167 ; Diosc. 1. 85. 
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another that is of open growth, with few joints ; 
there is the hollow reed called by some the ‘tube- 
reed, !} inasmuch as it has hardly any wood or 
flesh; there is another which is solid and almost 
entirely filled with substance ; there is another which 
is short, and another which is of strong growth tall 
and stout; there is one which is slender and has 
many leaves, another which has few leaves or only 
one. And in general there are many differences in 
natural character and in usefulness, each kind being 
useful for some particular purpose. 

Some distinguish the various kinds by different 
names ; commonest perhaps is the pole-reed, which is 
said to be of very bushy habit, and to grow chiefly 
by rivers and lakes. And it is said that there is a 
wide difference in reeds in general between those 
that grow on dry land and those that grow in the 
water. Quite distinct again is the ‘archer’s’ reed, 
which some call the ‘Cretan’: this has few joints 
and is fleshier than any of the others; it can also be 
most freely bent, and in general, when warmed, may 
be turned about as one pleases. 

The various kinds have also, as was said, great 
differences in the leaves, not only in number and 
size, but also in colour. That called the ‘ Laconian’ 
reed is parti-coloured. They also differ in the 
position and attachment of the leaves; some have 
most of their leaves low down, and the reed itself 
grows out of a sort of a bush. Indeed some say that 
this may be taken as the distinctive character of 
those which grow in lakes, namely, that these 
have many leaves, and that their foliage in a manner 


aupryylay conj. Sch. from Plin. J.c., syringiam ; ef. Diosc. 
l.c., Geop. 2, 6. 23. oupiryl U; adbpiyyt MV; ovpiyye Ald. H. 
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1 @pvov, a kind of grass (see Index ; cf. Hom. Jl. 21. 351), 
con}. Sch.; Bpdov MSS. ; however Plut. Nat. Quaest. 2 gives’ 
Bpvoyv along with rég7 and pAeds in # list of marsh plants. 

2 8 Sef rovTo conj. W.; 5¢ rovTo UMV Ald. 
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resembles that of galingale phleos thryon | and sedge ; 
but this needs? further enquiry. 

There is also a kind of reed (bush-grass) which 
grows on land, and which is not erect, but sends out 
its stem over the ground, like the dog’s-tooth grass, 
and so makes its growth. The ‘male’ reed is solid: 
some call it ezletias..... : 

The Indian reed (bamboo) is very distinct, and 
as it were a totally different kind; the ‘male’ is 
solid and the ‘female’ hollow (for in this kind too 
they distinguish a ‘male’ and a ‘female’ form); a 
nuniber of reeds of this kind grow from one base and 
they do not form a bush; the leaf is not long, but 
resembles the willow leaf; these reeds are of great 
size and of good substance, so that they are used for 
javelins. They grow by the river Akesines.* All 
reeds are tenacious of life, and, if cut or burnt down, 
grow up again more vigorously ; also their roots are 
stout and numerous, so that the plant is hard to 
destroy. The root is jointed, like that of the dog’s- 
tooth grass, but this is not equally so in all kinds. 
However let this suffice for an account of reeds. 


Of rushes. 


XII. It remains to speak of the rush,> as though 
it belonged to this class of plants, inasmuch as we 
must reckon this also among water plants. Of this 
there are three kinds® as some distinguish, the 
‘sharp’ rush, which is barren and is called the 
‘male’; the ‘fruiting’ kind which we call the ‘ black- 


3 Sch. marks a lacuna; there is nothing to correspond to 
é per &ppny. + Chena 
§ of. 1.5.3; 1.8.1; Plin. 21. 112-115; Diose. 4. 52. 
6 See Index. 
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1 6, y' dv ideiy conj. W. from G; 6. év ¥ eidetvy U; 0. & ye 
idsetv MVP; @. évidety Ald. 

> of ndpmiuot conj. R. Const.; of rapwol Ald. H. 

3 yap seems meaningless ; G has autem. 

4 xopovg; cf. 3. 5. 1. 

5 ypaupwdec conj. R. Const.; ypapuwdes Ald. H. 
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head’ because it has black fruit; this is stouter and 
fleshier: and third the ‘entire rush,’ as it is called, 
which is distinguished by its size stoutness and 
fleshiness. 

Now the ‘black-head’ grows by itself, but the 
‘sharp’ rush and the ‘entire’ rush grow from the 
same stock, which seems extraordinary, and indeed 
it was strange to see it! when the whole clump of 
rushes was brought before me; for from the same 
stock there were growing ‘barren’ rushes, which 
were the most numerous, and also a few ‘fruiting’ 
ones. This then is a matter for further enquiry. 
The ‘fruiting’ 2 ones are in general scarcer, for? the 
‘entire rush’ is more useful for wicker-work because 
of its fleshiness and pliancy. The ‘fruiting’ rush in 
general produces a club-like* head which swells 
straight from the wiry stem, and then bears egg-like 
bodies ; for attached to a single wiry ® base it has its 
very spike-like® branches all round it, and on the 
ends of these it has its round vessels borne laterally 
and gaping’; in each of these is the small seed, 
which is pointed and black, and like that of the 
Michaelmas daisy, except that it is less solid. It 
has a long root, which is stouter than that of the 
ordinary rush; this withers every year, and then 
another strikes down again from the ‘head’® of the 
plant. And it is easy to observe that some of the 
roots as they are let down are withered, some green. 
The ‘head’ is like that of an onion or long onion, 


6 wepioraxumders seems an impossible word ; ? wep) abrdy 
TOUS OTAXUHOELS. 

7 Swoxackovaas conj. Sch.; éxioxaovoas Ald. H. 

8 i.e. the part above ground; cf. Plin./.c. Sch. has dis- 
posed of the idea that xepadt is here a ‘ bulbous’ root. 
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being, as it were, made up of several united together ; 
it is broad, and underneath it has reddish scales. 
Now it is a peculiar fact about the roots of this plant 
that they wither every year and that the fresh 
growth of roots comes from the part of the plant 
which is above ground. Such is the character of 
rushes. 

Bramble and Christ’s thorn may be considered to 
some extent plants of the water or the waterside, 
as they are in some districts; but the distinctive 
characters of these plants are fairly clear, for we have 
spoken of both already.! 

The floating islands of Orchomenos? are of various 
sizes, the largest being about three furlongs in cir- 
cumference. But in Egypt very large ones form, so 
that even a number of boars are found in them, and 
men go across to the islands to hunt them. Let 
this account of water-plants suffice. 


Of the length or shortness of the life of plants, and the causes. 


XIII. As to the comparative shortness of life of 
plants and trees of the water we may say thus much 
as a general account, that, like the water-animals, 
they are shorter-lived than those of the dry land. 
But we must enquire into the lives of those of the 
dry land severally. Now the woodmen say that 
the wild kinds are almost * without exception long- 
lived, and none of them is short-lived: so far they 
may be speaking the truth; all such plants do live 
far longer than others, However, just as in the case 
of cultivated plants, some are longer-lived than others, 


? of. 4. 10. 2, to which § this note perhaps belongs. 
3 ws eiwety conj. Sch.; ds ewe? U:; ws efxos MV; ws dy efrocey 


Ald.H. 
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1 «al ra dvr. conj. W.; xara avr. UMV; 1a avr. Ald. H. 
2 wepixapmioas: cf. C.P. 1. 17. 5. 
3 On the Acropolis: cf. Hdt. 8. 55; Soph. O.C. 694 foll. 
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and we must consider which these are. Cultivated 
plants plainly differ as to the length of their lives, 
but, to speak generally, wild plants are longer-lived 
than cultivated ones, both taken as classes, and also 
when one compares! the wild and cultivated forms 
of particular plants: thus the wild olive pear and fig 
are longer-lived than the corresponding cultivated 
trees ; for the wild forms of these are stronger and of 
closer growth, and they do not produce such well- 
developed fruit-pulp.? 

To the long-lived character of some plants, both 
cultivated and wild, witness is borne also by the tales 
handed down in mythology, as of the olive at Athens,’ 
the palm in Delos,‘ and the wild olive at Olympia, 
from which the wreaths for the games are made; 
or again of the Valonia oaks at Ilium, planted on the 
tomb of llos. Again some say that Agamemnon 
planted the plane at Delphi, and the one at Kaphyai ® 
in Arcadia. Now how this is may perhaps be 
another story, but anyhow it is plain that there is a 
great difference between trees in this respect; the 
kinds that have been mentioned, and many others 
besides, are long-lived, while the following are ad- 
mittedly short-lived—pomegranate fig apple: and 
among apples the ‘spring’ sort and the ‘sweet’ 
apple are shorter-lived than the ‘sour’ apple, even 
as the ‘ stoneless’ pomegranate is shorter-lived than 
the other kinds. Also some kinds of vine are short- 
lived, especially those which bear much fruit ; and it 
appears that trees which grow by water are shorter- 


‘ Under which Leto gave birth to Artemis and Apollo: ef. 
Paus. 8. 48. 3; Cic. de Leg. 1. 1.: Plin. 16. 238. 
5 Its planting is ascribed to Menelaus by Paus. 8. 23. 3. 
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1 of. C.P. 2. 11. 5. 

2 dvaBepareta: conj. W.; avabepawevte: Ald. 

3 4 ei Kal 8Aws conj. W.; & ef wal xadds U; del nal nares 
MV; xal ef xad@s Ald.H. 

‘ Sc. and then encourage new growth. 
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lived than those which live in dry places: this is true 
of willow abele elder and black poplar. 

Some trees, though they grow old and decay 
quickly, shoot up again from the same stock,) as 
bay apple pomegranate and most of the water- 
loving trees. About these one might enquire 
whether one should call the new growth the same 
tree or a new one; to take a similar case, if, after 
cutting down the trunk, one should, as the husband- 
men do, encourage? the new shoots to grow again, 
or if? one should cut the tree right down to the 
roots and burn the stump,‘ (for these things are 
commonly done, and they also sometimes occur 
naturally); are we then here too, to call the new 
growth the same tree, or another one? In so far as 
it is always the parts of the tree which appear to 
alternate their periods of growth and decay and also 
the prunings which they themselves thus make, so 
far the new and the old growth might seem to be the 
same tree; for what difference can there be in the 
one as compared with the other?® On the other 
hand, in so far as the trunk would seem to be above 
all the essential part of the tree, which gives it its 
special character, when this. changes, one might 
suppose that the whole tree becomes something 
ditferent—unless indeed one should lay down that to 
have the same starting-point constitutes identity ; 
whereas it often® happens that the roots too are 
different and undergo a change, since some decay 
and others grow afresh.’ For if it be true, as some 
assert, that the reason why the vine is the longest 

5 i.e. how can the substitution of one set of ‘ parts’ for 
another destroy the identity of the tree as a whole? 

6 woAAdKis conj. Sch. from G ; woAAd wal Ald. H. 

7 And so the ‘ starting-point’ too is not constant. 
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Biwraras civat TO per hve étépas adr €EF avTav 
2) > ~ va a ¥ , 
del ovvavaTrAnpovabat, yerotov av iaws Soxoin Tot- 
auTn ovyKptats dav <pn> pévyn TO OTEAEXOS* ATTN 
\ 4 A 
yap oloy vrdbects Kai dvaots Sévdpwv. TodTo pév 
€ 
ovv omorépws mote Aextéov ovOev Av Srevéynae 
\ A > , N 
mpos Ta viv. taxa & av ein paxpoBi@ratov To 
wavras Suvdpevov avrapKeiv, doTTEp H éXda Kal 
TO oreréxye. kal TH TrapaBAacTnce Kal TO 
v \ c/s a \ € / 
duvawréOpouvs Evev tas pi€as. Soxe? dé 0 Bios 
THS ye pads elvat, xa? bv TO oréreXos Set THY 
apxnv tiWévTa peTpoy avapetpeiy Tov ypovor, 
pddtota tepl éryn dtaxocia. et 8 Strep emi Tov 
/ A 
auTéXwy Eyovot TivEs, OS TapalpovpEevav TOV 
pilav kata pépos Svvarar diapévery TO oTEedAEYXOS, 
cat 7 dAn dvots opoia Kal oporoddpos otroaovobv 
Ypovov, paxpoBtwratov dv ein wdvtwv. gaat &é 
Sety obTw Totely Stav Hdn Sonn Katadéperbac: 
4 / > , \ fe) \ 
KAnpaTa te émiBadrygewv Kal Kxaptrodada: tov 
émavtov' peta 6€ tadtTa KatacKdyavra én 
Odtepa THs aptrédXov repixadadpar tacas Tas 
¢/ @ > 3 “A 4 3 A 
pitas, elt éumdijcat ppvydvwv cal érapnoacbat 
a 4 A a 
THY Yyhv' TOVT@ péev Ody TO ETEL KaKaS hEepeLy 
a > / A 
opodpa, T® 6 vaTtépw BérTLOV, TO Sé Tpitw Kal 





1 2 aibtayv Ald., sc. Trav pilav; éx Trav ab’roy conj. W. 

2 i.e. such an argument practically assumes the permanence 
of the trunk, which in the case of the vine can hardly be 
considered apart from the root. 8Soxoln roairn obyxpiors I 
conj. from G3; diasordtn abyxpiots MVAId.; dSixacordrn 
aouvyKploes U; doxoln efvar » odyxptots conj. Sch.; so W. in 
his earlier edition: in his later editions he emends wildly. 
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lived of trees, is that, instead of producing new 
roots, it always renews itself from the existing ones,} 
such an illustration must surely lead to an absurd con- 
clusion,? unless § we assume that the stock persists, 
as it must do, since it is, as it were, the fundamental! 
and essential part of a tree. However it cannot 
matter much for our present purpose which account 
is the right one. Perhaps we may say that the 
longest-lived tree is that which in all ways is able to 
persist,4 as does the olive by its trunk, by its power 
of developing sidegrowth, and by the fact that its 
roots are so hard to destroy. It appears that the 
life of the individual olive (in regard to which one 
should make the trunk the essential part and standard 5 
in estimating the time), lasts for about two hundred 
years.5 But if it is true of the vine, as some say, that, 
if the roots are partly removed, the trunk is able to 
survive, and the whole character of the tree remains 
the same and produces like fruits for any period, 
however long, then the vine will be the longest-lived 
of all trees. They say that, when the vine seems to 
be deteriorating, this is what one should do :—one 
should encourage the growth of branches and gather 
the fruit that year; and after that one should dig on 
one side of the vine and prune away all the roots on 
that side, and then fill the hole with brushwood and 
heap up the soil. In that year, they say, the vine 
bears very badly, but better in the next, while in the 


3 I have inserted x}, which G seems to have read. 

4 avrapkeiv U, cf. Ar. Hq. 540; abrapnetvy Ald. 

5 Kad bv rd orédexos dei Thy apxhy T1Oévta I conj. 3 so G; 
Ka’ by orérexos dn Thy apxhy r:OévTa wérpovy Ald.H.; «i 
det for #5n U; nad’ 8 row creA€xous Set Toy byKov TiWEvTA péTpoOY 
conj. W.; xaé" $y 7d or. Hdn apxhv Kal uérpov xph conj. Sch. 
cf. end of § 4. 6 Plin. 16. 241. 
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Teraptw KaliotacOar cal pépetv mroddovs Kat 
Karovs, oaote pndev Stadépew H Sre jaepaler 
érretdav S¢ waduv atroTANny), Odtepov pépos Trapa- 
oxanrew Kat Oepatreverv opoiws, cal obrws aiel 
Stapéverv’ qotely Sé rovto pardiata 8 érav Séxa: 
dc 5 xabl xomrewy ovdeTroTe TOUS TOUTO ToLOvYTAS, 
GAN etl yeveds ToANAS TavTA TA oTEdEXN Sia- 
péverv, Bate pndée peuvynobar Tovs duTevoavtas’ 
TOUTO pev ovV icws TOY TeTELpayLEevWY AKOVOVTA 
Set micrevery. Ta dé paxpoBia cal BpaxvPia 
Sia TOV cipnuevwv Oewpntéov. 

XIV. Noonpara bé trois pev aypiow ot dace 
EvpBaive if’ dv avatpodvrat, patvrAws Sé dia- 
TiPecOar Kal pardtota émidndws Stav yaraloxo- 
707 % Braordvew pédrovta 4 apyopeva 7) 
avOobvra, kal dtayv h Tvedpa »ruypov 7 Oeppov 
émiyévntat KaTa ToOUTOUS TOUS KaLpovs. rd be 
TOV W@paiwv yetpovov ovde av wrepBadXovtes 
@ow ovdev mdoyew, adr\(a Kal Evudépew wact 
NerpacOnvar ph yepacbévta yap xaxoSdacTo- 
tepa yiverOar. Tots dé hpépots ot) Wreiw voon- 
pata, Kal Ta pev worrep Kowa Waow 7 Tots 
mrelotos ta 8 idta Kata yevn. Kowa 8 TO TE 
axwrnKodvobat Kal aatpoBorgcicbar Kal o opa- 
KéNLo MOS. ATavTa yap ws eimely Kal ox@ANKAS 

1 gromAnyf : &moAhyn conj. Sch. 


2°Plin. 17. 216. 3 of. C.P. 5. 8. 3. 
+ xara yévn conj. W.; Kal ra yévn UMV; xal xara yévn Ald. 
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third and fourth it becomes normal again and bears 
many fair clusters, so that it is quite as good as when 
it was in its prime. And when it goes off again,! 
they say one should dig on the other side and apply 
the same treatment; and that so treated the tree 
lasts for ever ; and this should be done at intervals of 
about ten years. And this is why those who adopt 
this treatment never cut down the vine, but the same 
stems remain for many generations, so that even 
those who planted the trees cannot remember doing 
so. However perhaps one should enquire of those 
who have had experience before accepting this state- 
ment. These examples may serve for considering 
which trees are long-lived and which short-lived. 


Of diseases and injuries done by weather conditions. 


XIV. ?As to diseases—they say that wild trees 
are not liable to diseases which destroy them, but 
that they get into poor condition, and that most 
obviously when they are smitten with hail when 
either they are about to bud or are just budding 
or are in bloom; also when either a cold or a hot 
wind comes at such seasons: but that from season- 
able storms, even if they be violent, they take no 
hurt,3 but rather that it is good for them all to be 
exposed to weather: for, unless they are, they do 
not grow so well. Cultivated kinds however, they 
say, are subject to various diseases, some of which 
are, one may say, common to all or to most, while 
others are special to particular kinds.‘ General 
diseases are those® of being worm-eaten, of being 
sun-scorched, and rot.6 All trees, it may be said, 


5 xowd 3) Td Te Conj. W.; Kxowad nai rére UMV; xowd: ofov 
rére Ald. H. * cf. 8.10. 1. 
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lovee wAIY TQ pev eNaT TOUS 7a dé weious, Kad d- 
TEp oUKH pynréa Kat amos. as 6é amas elrety 
qKLoTa oKwdnKovyTaL Ta Spipéa Kal oman, wat 
aatpoBonetrat @OcavTws: padQov 5€ Tols véows 7 

TOLS €V ax TOUTO ovpBaiver, Tavtov 6é parore 
TH TE OVKT Kal TH apTren@. | 

‘H & dda Tpos TP TOUS TKMANKAS love, ov 
én Kal TH TURN SiapOeipovaty é evTiKTovTes, vet 
Kal Tro" ob be pUKNTA Kanroday, é éviot 6€ AoTrAOa* 
TobTo oy early olov ALOU Kadors. SiapBetpovrae 
5° éviore kal at year érdar da THY, vmrepBodnv THS 
moduKapTias. vr 5é papa Kal ot poo puopevot 
KOK Mat ouKAS eLotv’ ov mavtaxod dé TovTO 
cup Paiver Tais cvKais, aX’ EoLKe Kal Ta 
voonpara wyiver Bat Kara TOUS TOTOUS, WOTEP TOES 
Caous* érrel map’ éviots ov vopieds xabdmep ovdé 
mept THY Aivetav. 

Adioxerat dé cuKy pddtota Kal opaxedicp@ 
Kal kpdd@. Kanreirar Oé opaedta wos pev OTav ai 
piCat peravO aan, xpabos © érav oi Kdabot" Kal 
yap Karodat TUES Kpasous, 50ev Ka ‘ToUvo“a TH 
vor" 0 8 épuveds ovTe xpadd ove opaxeniver 
ouTE po pug oure cKornKodrat Tais plats opotws: 
ovoée bn Ta épwa tives amoBdddovot ov6 édv 
éeupvtevdaaty eis cuKHv. 





1 6365n UMVAI.; edddn H., evidently from Plin. 17. 221. 
cf. C.P. 5. 9. 4 aud 5. 
2 rowdda: Plin. 17. 223, patella. The haos is an abortive 
bud, called in Italian novolo. 
3 salou xadots conj. Scal. from Plin. l.c. veluti solis exustio : 
so also G3; jAotavrov U; fAot atrdovy V; HaAot avray M; haoe 
airav Ald. which W. prints provisionally, 
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have worms, but some less, as fig and apple, some 
more, as pear. Speaking generally, those least liable 
to be worm-eaten are those which have a bitter 
acrid! juice, and these are also less liable to sun- 
scorch. Moreover this occurs more commonly in 
young trees than in those which have come to their 
strength, and most of all it occurs in the fig and the 
vine. 

The olive, in addition to having worms (which 
destroy the fig too by breeding in it), produces also 
a ‘knot’ (which some call a fungus, others a bark- 
blister 2), and it resembles the effect of sun-scorch.3 
Also sometimes young olives are destroyed by exces- 
sive fruitfulness. The fig is also liable to scab, and 
to snails which cling to it. However this does not 
happen to figs everywhere, but it appears that, as 
with animals, diseases are dependent on local con- 
ditions ; for in some parts, as about Aineia,* the figs 
do not get scab. 

The fig is also often a victim to rot and to 
krados. It is called rot when the roots turn black, 
it is called krados when the branches do so; for 
some call the branches sradot® (instead of kladot), 
whence the name is transferred to the disease. The 
wild fig does not suffer from fArados rot or scab, nor 
does it get so worm-eaten in its roots® as the culti- 
vated tree; indeed some wild figs do not even shed 
their early fruit—not even if they are grafted’ into 
a cultivated tree. 


ee ns ee 5 Evidently a dialectic form. 

§ Si€ars PAld.; ouxais W. after conj. of Sch. 

7 €upurevdaor conj. Sch.; é gut. UMV; éva pur. Ald. 
Apparently the object of such grafting was the ‘ caprification ’ 
of the cultivated tree (cf. 2. 8. 3); but grafting for this 
purpose does not seem to be mentioned elsewhere. 
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"H 6é Yepa pardtota yiverar Grav Bdwp ént 
TIrevade yévnras py modu éav Sé modu, amo- 
krvlerar: cupPBaiver dé tore Kal Ta épiva atrop- 
peiy nal tovs ddvvOouvs. TaY dé oxaANnKOY TOV 
év tais cuxais ot pev GE aitis yivovrar of Sé 
évtixtovTas 70 TOU KaNOULEeVOU KEpacToOU: TaVTES 
dé els Kepaotny aroxadicotavrar: POéyyovTat 5é 
olov tpiynov. vooe 5é oven cal éav éropBpia 
yévntat Tad TE yap mpos THY pilav Kal avTH 7 
pita womep pada: rodto 6é€ Kxadodot RoTav. 
» & apredos tpaya> rovto 6é pddoTa avTis 
éoTs mpos TO aotpoBorgcic0ar, 4 Stav vo 
mvevpatwv BractoxoTnOn  Stav TH épyacia 
cupmrddn } tTpitov UTria TunO7. 

‘Puds 5é yivetat, 5 xarovdoi ties WiveoOat, 
Stav éminp0n xara tv atravOnow 4 Srav 
xpectToOn TO 5é mabos éotly doTe aTroppey Tas 
paras nal ras éripevovoas elvat pixpas. évia dé 
Kal piyooavTa vocel, KaOamep 1) dumedos: ap- 
Brobvrar yap ot ddOarmol tis mpwrotopou: Kai 
wari uTepOeppavbévta: Entei yap Kal TrovTwy THY 
cuupetplay moep Kal THs TpodHS. SAws dé wav 
TO Tapa pvot émixivduvov. 


1 of. C.P. 5. 9.10; Col. 5. 9. 15. 

2 of. 5.4.5; C.P. 5.10. 5; Plin. 17. 221. 

8 abth 7 pl{a I conj.; abrhy thy slCav U; om. Ald. 

4 of. C.P. 5. 9. 12; Plin. 17. 225. 

5 4.e. shedding of the ‘bark’ of the roots. Aoway conj. 
Sch., cf. C.P. 5.9. 9; Aowdda Ald.H., cf. 4. 14. 3; but the 
word here points to a different disease. 

§ ixrla rou seems to be a technical term for pruning in 
such a way that the growth of the new wood is encouraged 
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Scab! chiefly occurs when there is not much rain 
after the rising of the Pleiad; if rain is abundant, 
the scab is washed off, and at such times it comes 
to pass that both the spring and the winter figs drop 
off. Of the worms found in fig-trees some have their 
origin in the tree, some are produced in it by the 
creature called the ‘horned worm’ ; but they all turn 
into the ‘horned worm’ ;? and they make a shrill 
noise. The fig also becomes diseased if there is 
heavy rain; for then the parts towards the root and 
the root itself? become, as it were, sodden,‘ and this 
they call ‘bark-shedding.’5 The vine suffers from 
over-luxuriance ; this, as well as sun-scorch, specially 
happens to it either when the young shoots are cut 
by winds, or when it has suffered from bad cultivation, 
or, thirdly, when it has been pruned upwards.® 

The vine becomes a ‘ shedder,’? a condition which 
some call ‘ casting of the fruit,’ if the tree is snowed 
upon at the time when the blossom falls, or else 
when it becomes over lusty; ® what happens is that the 
unripe grapes drop off, and those that remain on the 
tree are small. Some trees also contract disease 
from frost, for instance the vine ; for then the eyes of 
the vine that was pruned early become abortive ; and 
this also happens from excessive heat, for the vine 
seeks regularity in these conditions too, as in its 
nourishment. And in general anything is dangerous 
which is contrary to the normal course of things. 


and so there is- less fruit: exact sense obscure; ? ‘from 
below’ (¢.e. with the blade of the knife pointing upwards). 
cf. C.P. l.c.3 Col. 4. 24.155; Plin. l.c., in supinum excieis. 

7 of. C.P. 5. 9. 13. 

8 xperrtwO9: t.¢. the growth is over-luxuriant. The word 
occurs elsewhere only in the parallel passage C. P. l.c., where 
occurs also the subst. xpelrrwots, evidently a technical term. 
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Meyaha dé Eup Barrerar Kal Ta Tpavpara, eat 
at mrAnyal TOV TEPLTKATTOVTOY els TO pn pépecv 
Tas petaBoras 7) n KaUWATOV 17 Xeyaven™ da deves 
yap Ov dua THY EXxwotv Kal TOV TrOvOY euxerpo- 
TOTATOD € éore Tais UrepBonais. axebov 8€, 6 @S TLVES 
olovrar, Ta wAstora, TOV vOONLAT OV aro TANS 
yiverac: Kab yap Ta aoTpoBanra Kahovpeva Kat 
Ta opaxedilovra Sua TO ato TavTys elva TOV 
plan TOV TOVOD. olovrat 6é Kal dv0 TAVTAS clvat 
povas vooous: ov pny GXAG TOUTG y OvK ayav 
OmoXoyoupevov éoTt. 

[Havrov S acdevéotarov 7 unrdéa 7 How) Kal 
TOUT@Y 1) yAuUKEla. | 

"Eviat 5€ anpwces ov eis POopay yivovtat 
6Awv AAW els axaptriav’ olov éav tis THS TiTVOS 
ahéry TO dxcpov i Tov olvixos, axaptra yiver Oat 
appa doxet Kat Ov, dAwS avatpeta Gar. 

Tivovrac dé vooot Kab TOV KapT ov avTaY, éay 
ey KaTa Katpov Ta mvevpara Kal Ta ovpavia 
yevnta: oupBaiver yap oTé ev arroBahreuw 
yevopeveny H Ln yevouevov vdaror, olov TAS TUKGS, 
ore Ede Xetpous yiveo Oar onrropévous Kal KaTaTVLYO- 
pévous 7 ma dev dvaEnpavopevous Tapa TO O€ov. 
xXelptorov 5é éav atravOodoi Ticww épvon, xalamep 
é\aa Kal apréro’ cuvarroppet yap 0 Kxaptros ot 
da béveay. 


1 Plin. 17. 227. 
2 edyeipwrérarov conj. W. after Lobeck ; ebyeipéraroy Ald. 
3 wévov conj. H. from G ; réov MVAId. 
* This sentence is clearly out of place: the plural rovtww 
has nothing to refer to. cf. 4. 13.2. It is represented how- 
ever by Plin. J.c. 
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1 Moreover the wounds and blows inflicted by men 
who dig about the vines render them less able to bear 
the alternations of heat and cold ; for then the tree is 
weak owing to the wounding and to the strain put 
upon it, and falls an easy prey? to excess of heat 
and cold. Indeed, as some think, most diseases 
may be said to be due to a blow; for that even 
the diseases known as ‘ sun-scorch’ and ‘rot’ occur 
because the roots have suffered in this way.? In 
fact they think that there are only these two 
diseases ; but there is not general agreement on this 
point. 

The ‘spring apple’ and especially the sweet 
form of it, has the weakest constitution.* 

5Some mutilations however do not cause destruc- 
tion of the whole ® tree, but only produce barrenness ; 
for instance, if one takes away the top of the Aleppo 
pine or the date-palm, the tree in both cases appears 
to become barren, but not to be altogether destroyed. 

There are also diseases of the fruits themselves, 
which occur if the winds and rains do not come 
in due season. For it comes to pass’ that sometimes 
trees, figs, for example, shed their fruit when rain 
does or does not come, and® sometimes the fruit is 
spoilt by being rotted and so choked off,® or again 
by being unduly dried up. It is worst of all for 
some trees, as olive and vine, if rain falls on them as 
they are dropping their blossom ; !° for then the fruit, 
having no strength, drops also. 


5 Plin. 17. 228 and 229. 

8 JAwy conj. W.; twwv P,Ald.H. ef. C.P. 5. 17. 3 and 6. 
7 of. C.P. 5. 10. 5. 

8 §¢ add. Sch. 9 of. CPA. 

10 Qravdovcr conj. Sch. from G and Plin. l.c.; éxav@ovo: Ald. H. 
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"Ev Muarrr@ &€ tas éAdas, Stray wot trepl TO 
avOeiv, kaptrat KatecOiovety, ai pev Ta hvANA ai 
5é ra avOn, Srepar TO yévet, eal Yirotoe Ta 
Sévdpa: yivovra: 5é dav 4 voria Kal evdservas day 
bé émthaBn cavpata pyyvuytat. 

Tlept 5¢ Tdpavra mpodaivovar pév del rrodvv 
Kaptov, Ura 5é€ THy atravOnaw Ta TOAN aTroA- 
AuTAaL. TO pev ovV ToLavTAa TaV TOTwD xa. 

Tiveras 5¢ nal ddXo voonua wept Tas éXaas 
dpayuov Kadovpevov’ duerat yap TodTO Kal d:a- 
POcipes Tov Kaprov. émixde Sé nal xavpatd 
Tiva Kat éddav Kal Botpuy cal dddXous Kaptovs. 
ot dé Kxaptrol oxwAnxodvTai tivwv, oloy éXdas 
amlouv pnr€as peotriAns poas. Kal & ye THs éXdas 
oxa@rnk édv pev v7rd TO Oépya yévntar StapOeipes 
Tov Kaptrov, éay 8é tov mupiva Stadayn wdenrel. 
cwrveras Sé bro TO Sépuate eivat VdaTos én’ 
"ApKroup@ yevopuévov. vyivovrar bé kal év tas 
Spumeréat axadynes, altrep Kal xeipous els THY 
pow: bros 5é cal Soxodatv elvau campati Suv 6 
Kal yivovTat Tots voTtiows Kal padrov év Tots 
épvdpos. éyyivovtas Sé nal xvirres ev tise TOV 
Sévdpwov, @omep ev TH Sput nal tH oucp kal 
Soxovow éx THS UypoTNnTOs auVictacBaL THS Id 
Tov droLvoy auuotapévns: adtn b€ éote yAuKeEta 
yevopévors. yivovtas dé nal ev Naxavots TLOtD, 


1 of. C.P. 5. 10. 3. 

? Tarentum: cf. C.P. dc. 

3 ardvOnoww conj. W.; &vOnow Ald. 

4 Plin. 17. 229-231. 

5 &pdxmov conj. Sch. after Meurs.; dpixviov UP; apxixviav 
MVP; &pxivey Ald. of. C.P. 5. 10. 2. 
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1JIn Miletus the vines at the time of flowering are 
eaten by caterpillars, some of which devour the 
flowers, others, a different kind, the leaves ; and they 
strip the tree ; these appear if there is a south wind 
and sunny weather ; if the heat overtakes them, the 
trees split. 

About Taras? the olives always shew much fruit, 
but most of it perishes at the time when the blossom 
falls. Such are the drawbacks special to par- 
ticular regions. 

‘There is also another disease incident to the 
olive, which is called cobweb;° for this forms ® 
on the tree and destroys the fruit. Certain hot’ 
winds also scorch both olive vine-cluster and other 
fruits. And the fruits of some get worm-eaten,® as 
olive pear apple medlar pomegranate. Now the 
worm which infests the olive, if it appears below the 
skin, destroys the fruit; but if it devours the stone it 
is beneficial. And it is prevented from appearing 
under the skin if there is rain after® the rising of 
Arcturus. Worms also occur in the fruit which 
ripens on the tree, and these are more harmful as 
affecting the yield of oil. Indeed these worms seem 
to be altogether rotten ; wherefore they appear when 
there is a south wind and particularly in damp 
places. The knips!° also occurs in certain trees, as 
the oak and fig, and it appears that it forms from the 
moisture which collects under the bark, which is 
sweet to the taste. Worms also occur! in some 


® pdera: Ald.; eupvera: conj. Sch. from C.P. l.c., but the 
text i is perhaps defective. 
7 of. CP. 5. 10. 5. ° of. C.P. 5. 10. 1. 
9 en’ ee , of. C.P. 5. 10. 1; bw’ U; aw Ald.H. 


10 cf. 2. 8. 
" The subject of ylvovra: is probably oxéAnnes, not «vimes. 
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évOa Sé Kxaptra. Stadpepovons SHrov Ste Tis 
apy As. 

Kai ra pév voonwata ocyebov tatra Kai év 
TovTas €otiv. évia 5é TAO TOY KaTa Tas Bpas 
Kal TOV KATA TOUS TOTOUS YyLVOLeVwWY avaLpety 
TEhUKEV, & OVK AY TLS ElTrOL VOTOUS, Olov Néyw THY 
éxrnéw nat 6 Kadovoi tives KavOuov. adrra be 
map éxdoTos TéepuKE TvEevLaTA aToANUVAL Kal 
atroxdev: olov év Xadxids THs EvBoias ’OdXvprrias 
Stay Tvevon [LKPOY TPO TPOT@V 7 peTA TPOTTAS 
Netmepivas vpuypos’ atoxde yap ta dévdpa Kal 
ovTws ava moet nal Enpd ws ovd av bd’ HArLov 
Kal ypovov ToAXOD yévort av, dv 6 Kal Kadovar 
Kav0 mov: éyéveto 5€ TmpoTEepov ToAAdKLs Hon Kal 
én “Apyimzou Si’ éra@v tettapaxovra apodpds. 

Tlovodo. 8¢ pddtota ToY TOTMwY Ot KOtNOL Kal 
ot avA@ves Kal Boot Tept Tovs ToTamovs Kal 
ATS of anvevaToTata Tov dSévdpwv Sé wadioTa 
ouxh, Sevtepov 5é édda. édaas bé paArov oO 
KOTLVOS ETOVnaEY iaYUpOTEpOS OY, 6 Kat OavyacTov 
yy at dé dpuydarai 76 Tayrav araeis: arabes 
bé kat at pnréat Kal at arriot Kal at poat éyévovto: 
de 5 Kal Tovto Hv Oavyactov. amoKxdetar Sé 
evOds éx TOD oTEXEXOUS, Kal SAws 5é waAXOV Kal 
MPOTEPOY WS Elmrely ATTETAL <TA AvwW> TOV KATO. 
ghavepa b€ yivetar Ta pév apa tept THv Brdoryow, 


1 Plin. 17, 232. 

2 sav Kata tous térovs conj. Sch. from Plin. /.c.; trav xa? 
abra Ald. 

3 fxn conj. Sch.; éeraAntivy UMP,Ald. ef. C.P. 5. 12. 2, 
wikis. 

* of. C.P. 5. 12, 4. 
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pot-herbs, as also do caterpillars, though the origin 
of these is of course different. 

Such are in genera] the diseases, and the plants 
in which they occur. Moreover! there are certain 
affections due to season or situation ? which are likely 
to destroy the plant, but which one would not call 
diseases: I mean such affections as freezing® and 
what some call ‘scorching.’ Also* there are winds 
which blow in particular districts that are likely to 
destroy or scorch; for instance the ‘Olympian’ 
wind of Chalcis in Euboea, when it blows cold a 
little before or after the winter solstice; for this 
wind scorches up the trees and makes them more 
dry and withered than they would become from the 
sun’s heat even in a long period ; wherefore its effect 
is called ‘scorching.’ In old times it occurred very 
frequently, and it recurred with great violence in 
the time of Archippus, after an interval of forty 

ears. 

5The places which suffer most in this way are 
hollow places, valleys, the ground near rivers, and, in 
general, places which are least open to wind; the 
tree which suffers most is the fig, and next to that 
the olive. The wild olive, being stronger, suffered 
more than the cultivated tree, which was surprising. 
But the almonds were altogether unscathed, as also 
were the apples pears and pomegranates ; wherefore 
this too was a surprising fact. The tree gets scorched 
by this wind right down to the trunk, and in general 
the upper are caught more and earlier than the lower 
parts.®© The effects are seen partly at the actual 


5 of. C.P. 5.12.7; Plin. 17. 232 and 233. 
S§ kdtrw UMVP; &vw W. after Sch.’s conj.: text probably 
defective ; I have added ta &yw. of. C.P. 5. 12. 5. 
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Ta & éxrayévra, S6rav pn Tews arroANTAat, 
/ bd 4 {a4 yOv \ v 
Ttaxiota avaBdactavel, wate evOus THY aptredov 
a oe 4 \ n 
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, a eN \ e \ s 3 4 
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KatadbépwvTa. tavta © éotiv dotrep Ta Evopata 
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1 Plin. 17. 233. 
2 exmayévra conj. Sch.; éxmaayévra U; exxanyévra Ald. 
3 édy ye conj. Sch.; édy 5 U; ay w. x. 5. ye Ald. 
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time of budding, but in the olive, because it is 
evergreen, they do not appear till later; those trees 
therefore which have shed their leaves come to life 
again, but those that have not done so are completely 
destroyed. In some places trees have been known, 
after being thus scorched and after their leaves have 
withered, to shoot again without shedding their 
leaves, and the leaves have come to life again. 
Indeed in some places, as at Philippi, this happens 
several times. 

1 Trees which have been frost-bitten,? when they 
are not completely destroyed, soon shoot again, so 
that the vine immediately bears fruit, for instance 
in Thessaly. In Pontus near Panticapaeum the 
frost-bite occurs in two ways, either just from cold, 
if the season is wintry, or from long® spells of 
frost; in either case this generally occurs in the 4 
forty days after the winter solstice. The frosts 
occur in fine weather, but the cold spells, which 
cause the frost-bite, chiefly when in fine weather the 
‘flakes’* fall; these are like filings, but broader, 
and can be seen as they fall, but when they have 
fallen, they disappear—though in Thrace they freeze 
solid. . 

Let this suffice for consideration of the diseases, 
their number and nature, including the fatal effects 
of excessive cold and heat or of cold or hot winds. 
And it may well be that certain of these also affect 
wild trees, producing entire destruction of the tree 
and still more that of the fruit. Indeed we see this 
actually happen; for wild trees also often fail to 


4 wep) conj. Sch., cf. C.P. 5. 12.4; wera UMVAId. 
- : Aen(Ses conj. Scal. from G (squammulae); perlSes Ald. cf. 
t. 4. 31. 
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1 rea 17. 234; of. C.P. 5. 15. 1. 

1. 5.2 
3 BAaorby conj. Sch. from G ; xaprdv UAld.H. 
? Plin. 17. 234-236. 
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produce a good crop of fruit; but, I imagine, they 
have not been so well observed. 


Of the effects on trees of removing bark, head, heart-wood, 
roots, etc.; of vartous causes of death. 


XV. 1 Next we must mention what trees perish 
when certain parts are removed. All perish alike, if 
the bark is stripped off all round ; one may say that 
every tree, except the andrachne,’ perishes under 
these circumstances; and this tree does so also, if 
one does violence to the flesh, and so breaks off the 
new growth’ which is forming. However one 
should perhaps except the cork-oak; for this, they 
say, is all the stronger if its bark is stripped off, that 
is, the outer bark and also that which lies below it 
next the flesh—as with the andrachne. For the 
bark is also stripped from the bird-cherry the vine 
and the lime (and from this the ropes are made), 
and, among smaller plants, from the mallow ; but in 
these cases it is not the real nor the first bark which 
is taken, but that which grows above that, which 
even of its own accord sometimes falls off because 
fresh bark is forming underneath. 

4In fact some trees, as andrachne and plane, have 
a bark which cracks.> As some think, in many cases 
a new bark forms 6 underneath, while the outer bark 
withers and cracks and in many cases falls off of its 
own accord ; but the process is not so obvious as it is 
in the above mentioned cases. Wherefore, as they 
think, all trees are destroyed by stripping the bark, 
though the destruction is not in all cases equally 


5 of. C.P. 3. 18. 3. paAooppayy ua conj. Mold.; pAoiop- 
payla pla UMV; gvdArAopoyla ula Ald. 
S jwopverat conj. W.; swopve: Ald.H. 
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1 xa add. W. (text defective in MSS. except U). 
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rapid or complete. Some in fact, as fig lime and oak, 
survive for some time; indeed some say that these 
recover, and also the elm and date-palm, and 
that the bark even of the lime almost entirely 
closes up again, while in other trees it forms as it 
were a callus and! acquires a peculiar new character. 
Men try to help the tree by plastering it with mud 
and tying pieces of bark reeds or something of the 
kind about it, so that it may not take cold nor 
become dried up. And they say that the bark has 
been known to grow again; 2 for instance that that 
of the fig-trees at the Trachinian Heraclea did so. 
However this does not only depend on the quality of 
the soil and on the climate ; the other circumstances 
which ensue must also be favourable; for, if great 
cold or heat ensues, the tree perishes at once. The 
season also makes a difference. For if one strips the 
bark of a silver-fir or fir at the time when the buds 
are shooting during Thargelion or Skirrophorion,? at 
which season it is separable, the tree dies at once. 
If it is done however in winter, the tree holds out 
longer; and this is especially true of the strongest 
trees, such as kermes-oak and oak; these it takes 
longer to kill. However the piece stripped off must 
be of a certain breadth to cause the death of the 
tree, especially in the case of the strongest trees ; for, 
if one does it only a little, it is not surprising that 
the tree should not be killed ; though some indeed 
say that, if it is done at all,* the tree certainly dies ; 
this however is probably true only of the weaker 
kinds. For some, they say, if they are in bad barren 


2 dvapiva: conj. Scal. from G ; ¢ivae Ald. H. 
3 May-June. 
4 éxocovoiv conj. Sch. from G ; édxwaoty Ald. 
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1 Plin. 17. 236; of. 3. 7.2; C.P. 5.17. 3. 
2 of. 3. 9. 5. 

3 &vwbev xa conj. W.: xa) &ywOev Ald. 

4 of. 1.3.3; 1. 14. 2, 
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soil, die even if the bark is not stripped all round. 
This then, as has been said, is a universal cause of 
death. 

XVI. !1 The process which is called topping of 
trees is fatal only to fir silver-fir Aleppo pine? and date- 
palm, though some add prickly cedar and cypress. 
These, if they are stripped of their foliage at the 
top® and the crown is cut off, perish wholly and do 
not shoot again, as is the case with some, if not with 
all, if they are burnt. But all other trees shoot 
again after being lopped, and some, such as the 
olive,t become all the fairer. However most trees 
perish if the stem is split ;5 for no tree seems able to 
stand this, except vine fig pomegranate and apple; 
and some perish even if they are wounded severely 
and deeply. Some however take no harm® from 
this, as the fir when it is cut for tar, and those trees 
from which the resins are collected, as silver-fir and 
terebinth ; though these trees are in fact then deeply 
wounded and mangled. Indeed they actually become 
fruitful? instead of barren, or are made to bear 
plentifully instead of scantily. 

Some trees again submit to being hewn both 
when they are standing and when they have been 
blown down, so that they rise up again and live and 
shoot, for instance the willow and the plane. ® This 
was known to happen in Antandros and at Philippi ; 
a plane in Antandros having fallen and had its boughs 
lopped off and the axe applied to its trunk, grew 
again in the night when thus relieved of the weight, 
and the bark grew about it again. It happened that 
it had been hewn two thirds of the way round ; it 


5 of. C.P. 5. 16.4; Plin. 17. 238. 8 of. C.P. 5. 16. 2. 
7 popddes conj. Sch.; dopldes Ald. 6 Plin. 16. 133. 
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1 givds nev Civ 738. conj. W.; rivos éay (corrected) rob 5év8pou 
U; Tivos é&npéOn tot 8. MV Ald. 
® of. Plin. 17. 234; C.P. 5. 15. 6. 
3 waar Kal ZAacov axixéoues conj. Sch.; xaaw aaiov excxed- 
ovoly UMP, Ald. 
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was a large tree, more than ten cubits high, and of 
such girth that four men could not easily have 
encircled it. The willow at Philippi which grew 
again had had its branches lopped off, but the trunk 
had not been hewn. A certain seer persuaded the 
people to offer sacrifice and take care of the tree, 
since what had occurred was a good omen. Also at 
Stageira an abele in the school gardens which had 
fallen got up again. 

Hardly any tree is destroyed by taking out the 
core ; a proof of which is the fact that many large 
trees are hollow. The people of Arcadia say that 
the tree under these circumstances lives for a time,! 
but that, if the tree is entirely deprived of its core, 
fir or silver-fir or any other tree perishes. 

All trees alike are destroyed when the roots are cut 
off, whether all or most of them, if those removed are 
the largest and the most essential to life. Such 
then are the causes of death which come from the 
removal of a part of the tree. 

On the other hand the destruction which oil ? 
causes is due rather to a kind of addition than to 
removal; for oil is hostile to all trees, and*® so men 
pour it * over what remains of the roots. However 
oil is more potent with young trees which are just 
growing; for then they are weaker ; wherefore men 
do not allow them to be touched at that time. 

* Again trees may destroy one another, by robbing 
them of nourishment and hindering them in other 
ways. Again an overgrowth of ivy® is dangerous,’ 
and so is tree-medick, for this destroys almost any- 

4 4.e. to complete the destruction of a tree. cf. Plut. 
Quaest. Conv. 2. 6. 2. 


5 Plin. 17. 239 and 240. 6 of. C.P. 5. 15. 4. 
7 xadrerds 5¢ cal Ald.; xarewds 3 éorly conj. W. 
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1 €axec: lit. ‘draws it in’; of. €rAKew dépa, wébv, etc. 
2 of. C.P. 2. 18. 4. 6 BAaords rAnolov conj. Dalec. from G ; 
6 xAnoloy BAaorés Ald. H. 
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thing. But halimon is more potent even than this, 
for it destroys tree-medick. 

Again some things, though they do not cause 
death, enfeeble the tree as to the production of 
flavours and scents; thus cabbage and sweet bay have 
this effect on the vine. For they say that the vine 
scents the cabbage and isinfected! by it. Wherefore™ 
the vine-shoot,? whenever it comes near this plant, 
turns back and looks away,’ as though the smell 
were hostile to it. Indeed Androkydes*‘ used this 
fact as an example to demonstrate the use of cabbage 
against wine, to expel the fumes of drunkenness ; 
for,® said he, even when it is alive, the vine avoids the 
smell. It is now clear from what has been said 
how the death of a tree may be caused, how many 
are the causes of death, and in what several ways they 
operate. | 

® &popav conj. Sch.; edpopety U; apopeiv Ald.; averts G; 
recedere Plin. l.c.; éxxwpeiv conj. W. 

4 A medical man who preached temperance to Alexander ; 


ef. Plin. 14. 58; 17, 240. 
5 yap 3h xa conj. Dalec. from G ; yap de? cad Ald. 
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‘Opaia 84 rtéuvecOar Tav EvrAwY Ta pev ovv 
oTpoyyvAa Kal Goa mpos Proicpov Stay Bra- 
oTdvn TOTe yap evTEptaipeTos Oo Protos, 6 57 
KaXovdat AoTaY, Sta THY UypoTHTA THY broyLvo- 
pévnv avT@. peta bé tadta SvaTeptaipetos Kal 
TO EvNov pédav yiverat kal Sducedés. Ta dé 
TETPaYOVA PETA TOV AOTNTOY’ adhatpeitat yap 
n Werexnots THY Suceidertav. GAwWS TaY TTpos 
icxdvy w@paloTaToy ov povoy Temaupévoy THS 
Braornoews GAN Ett paAdov éxmemavay Tov 
Kaptov. GddrAa bia Tov droicpoy awpots ovoW 
pains cupBaiver yiverOar tois oTpoyyvAots, 
@oTe évavtiat ai Mpat cata cupPeRnkos.  ev- 





1 Plin. 16. 188. 2 of. 3. 5. 1. 
3 Suonepiaiperds conj. Sch.; Svomepsxddapros Ald. 
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BOOK V 


OF THE TIMBER OF VARIOUS TREES AND ITs USEs. 


I. In like manner we must endeavour to speak of 
timber, saying of what nature is that of each tree, 
what is the right season for cutting it, which kinds 
are hard or easy to work, and anything else that 
belongs to such an enquiry. 


Of the seasons of cutting. 


1Now these are the right seasons for cutting 
timber :—for ‘round’ timber and that whose bark is 
to be stripped the time is when the tree is coming 
into leaf. For then the bark is easily stripped 
(which process they call ‘ peeling ’”) because of the 
moisture which forms beneath it. Ata later time it 
is hard to strip,? and the timber obtained is black 
and uncomely. However square logs can be cut 
after the time of peeling, since trimming with the 
axe removes the uncomeliness. In general any wood 
is at the best season as to strength when it has not 
merely ceased coming into leaf, but has even ripened 
its fruit ; however on account of the bark-stripping 
it comes to pass that ‘round’ timber is in season 4 
when it is cut before it is ripe, so that, as it happens, 
the seasons are here reversed. Moreover the wood 


44.e. in practice the timber is cut. before the ideally 
proper time. 
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a , \ \ »” e A 
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4 e 4 \ \ ‘ 
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n 4 fa) 
Katoputtetat’ Spits dé ovprattata Kata Yepova 
\ ‘ N 
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a a) : 4 
TuNOF, onreTal TaXLoTA ws ElTElv, Edy TE Eu- 
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tpita Se Kal heiota ta év T@ Tpitw Ta Sé 
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A 3 / ? \ e \ \ ‘ e , 
Kav adotiota 4° WAnY vITo Tov proLoV UTrodvd- 
fo) 4 \ 4 
PEVOL TKOANKES ETLTONHS Ey'ypapouct TO oTENEXOS, 
a n / a 
ols Kal odpayios ypavrat Twes: wpatov dé Twn- 
Oév +o Spvivov aoamés te kat abpurndéotatov 
yiverat Kal okAnpov Kal wuKVOY WoTEp Képas: 
A , / , fol 
Tay yap Spotov éaotw éyxapdie~’ TAnY TO YE THS 
e / / fe) 
adupAotou Kal Tore PavAov. 
4 a 
LupBaiver Sé nal tovtro vrevaytiov, Stay TE 
Kata thv BrAdoTnow Ttépvwovtat Kal Stay pera 
\ \ 4 
TOUS KapTrovs. TOTE pev yap avaknpaivetat Ta 
, \ > 4 \ / \ \ 
oTeXeyn Kal ov Braorave. ta Sévdpa: peta &é 
\ / 
Tovs KapTrovs TwapaBAaotdva. Svotopwrepa Se 





1 of. 3. 5. 1. 2 4 add. Sch. 

3 byyds re conj. Scal.; rnyés re U; gnydow te V; mnydow 
re MAId. - 

4 naropirrera: conj. Sch. from G; dptrrera: Ald. ef. 5. 4.3; 
5. 7. 5. 5 Plin. 16. 189. 
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of the silver-fir is of a better colour at the time! of 
the first peeling. 

But since they strip the bark of? hardly any trees 
except silver-fir fir and pine, these trees are cut in 
the spring; for then is the time of coming into leaf. 
Other trees are cut sometimes after wheat-harvest, 
sometimes after the vintage and the rising of 
Arcturus, as aria (holm-oak) elm maple manna-ash 
zsygia beech lime Valonia oak,? and in general 
all those whose timber is for underground use. 
The oak is cut latest of all, in early winter at the end 
of autumn. ‘If it is cut at the time of peeling, it 
rots almost more quickly than at any other time, 
whether it has the bark on or not. This is especially 
so if it is cut during the first peeling, less so during 
the second, and least during the third. What is cut 
after the ripening of the fruit remains untouched by 
worms, even if it has not peeled : however worms get 
in under the bark and mark the surface of the stem, 
and such marked pieces of wood some use as seals.® 
Oak-wood if cut in the right season does not rot and 
is remarkably free from worms, and its texture is 
hard and close like horn; for it is like the heart of a 
tree throughout, except that that of the kind called 
sea-bark oak is even at that time of poor quality.’ 

Again, if the trees are cut at the time of coming 
into leaf, the result is the opposite of that which 
follows when they are cut after fruiting: for in the 
former case the trunks dry up and the trees do not 
sprout into leaf,’ whereas after the time of fruiting 
they sprout at the sides. At this season however 


8 of. Ar. Thesm. 427: OpinhSecra oppayliia. 


7 of. 3. 8. 5. 
8 BrAagrdve: M; wapaBAacrave: W. with Ald. 
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Sia THY oKANpOTHTA KaTa Ta’THY THY Bpav. 
Kerevovat S¢ kal Seducvias THs cEAnVNS Téuverv 
@> okAnpotépwv Kal doarectépwv yivopmévmn. 
émel S¢ ai Tweets TOY KapT@V TapadddTTOVaL, 
SHvov Ott Kal at axpal mpos THY TounY Tapad- 
NaTTOVeLW: del yap oYlaitepar ai TOY oYiKap- 
motépwv. dt & Kal metpa@vrai tives opitew na?” 
éxdatnv: olov tevxnv pev kat éddtnv Srav vro- 
AoTa@aw Ere 5é o€vav nal dirvpav Kai ofér- 
Sapvov cal Cvyiay ths dm@pas: Spiv 5é, waTrep 
elpntat, peta TO POworwpov. gaat bé tives 
mevKnv w@patay civat Tod Hpos, Stay ye yn THY 
Kadouperny KaXpuv, Kal THY TiTUY Stay o BoTpUS 
autTis av0y. ‘trota pév ody wpaia nal? ExaoToy 
Xpovov ottw SiatpovvTta. amavrwv Sé djrov sre 
Bertiw Ta TOV dxpalovtwy Sévdpwov 4} TaV véwy 
Koploy Kal yeynpaxdrav Ta pev yap bdaTodn, Ta 
Sé yewdn. 

Iineloras 5é ypetas Kal peyiotas 4 éXaTn Kal 
 TEVKN TrapéxXovTa, Kai Tav’Ta KdAMaoTAa Kal 
péytota Tov EvAwY dott. Stadépovar 5é dAAHA@Y 
éy TodXois 4) ev yap WevKn capKwoeatépa Te 
kal odtyoivos: 4 8 éAdtn Kal modvivos Kal 
ugapkos, @aoTe évaytiws éxdTepov eye Tov 
pepav, tas pev lvas ioxyupas thv bé€ odpKa 





ai add. Sch. 


bwoAoraow conj. Sch.; ef wéAew eiot U; SweAerverow MV ; 
tneAwoow Ald. 


3 ravrny conj. St.; «al rv Ald. H. 
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they are harder to cut because the wood is tougher. 
It is also recommended to do the cutting when the 
moon has set, since then the wood is harder and 
less likely to rot. But, since the times when the 
fruit ripens are different for different trees, it is 
. clear that the right moment for cutting also differs, 
being later for those! trees which fruit later. 
Wherefore some try to define the time for the 
cutting of each tree; for instance for fir and silver- 
fir the time is, they say, when they begin to peel ?: 
for beech lime maple and zygia in autumn ; for oak,3 
as has been said, when autumn is past. Some how- 
ever say that the fir is ripe for cutting in spring, 
when it has on it the thing called ‘ catkin,’ * and the 
pine when its ‘cluster’® is in bloom. Thus they 
distinguish which trees are ripe for cutting at various 
times; however it is clear that in all cases the wood 
is better when the tree is in its prime than when it 
is quite young or has grown old, the wood of quite 
young trees being too succulent, and that of old ones 
too full of mineral matter. 


Of the wood of silver-fir and fir. 


Silver-fir and fir are the most useful trees and in 
the greatest variety of ways, and their® timber is 
the fairest and largest. Yet they differ from one 
another in many respects; the fir is fleshier and has 
few fibres, while the silver-fir has many fibres and is 
not fleshy, so that in respect of each component it is 
the reverse of the other, having stout fibres’ but soft 


4of.l.12n.; 3. 5. 5. 

5 1.e. the male inflorescence. 

6 ratra conj. Sch. from G; ara Ald.H. 
7 of. 3. 9.7; Plin. 16. 184. 
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parakny kal pan: dc 8 70 pev Bapu ro dé 
Kodov TO pey yap évdadov To 5é adqéop, a rat 
AeuKoTEpor. exer dé kad dfous TeLous fev 7 
TEUKN, oKAnNpoTEpous dé y Narn TOKO, paAOV 
5é¢ xal oxAnpotdtous TavTov: dpe S& tuxvods 
Kab KepaTodes Kal T@ Xpopare Eavbous Kab 
dadwders. érav dé TpnPace, pet Kat éx TOV Tis 
eddrys Kal x TOY Tis mevans él moduy Xpovov 
vyporns Kal padXov ék TOV THS ehdrns. ear d€ 
Kal moAvAoTOV 1 edaTY, cabamep Kab TO Kpopvov- 
ael yap exer TIA broKaTw Tob pawopévon, Kal 
€x TOLOUTWY 1) onM. bu o Kal Tas K@TrAS Evovres 
adatpeiv TELPOVTAL Kad éva, Kal opards: ed yap 
oUTWS apapaow, laxupos ) KOTEDY, éay 8é 
maparrhafoor Kal Be KaTaoT aw opoios, aa Be- 
yns’ ANY yap obras, exelLvOS é apaipeats. Ear 
5é Kat paKxpoTatov H éAaTy Kab dpbopverrarov. 
dc 6 xal Tas Kepaias Kal TOUS LOTOUS éx TAUTNS 
mowovow. ever bé Kal Tas préBas Kal tas ivas 
eupayertaras mavTov. av€dverat dé Tp@rov 
els pnKos, a ay pt ob by épixntat tov jiov: Kal 
obTe 6f05 ov els ouTE mapaBrdornats ouTe TdXOS 
yiverat pera d€ Tadra eis Babos Kat TaxXos" 
oUTwS al Tov dlwv éexpioets Kal TapaBAacTHaELS. 


: : bey Bie évd. conj. St. from G; évd. yap Ald. 
2 of. 3.9 
8 of. 3. 9, : pdvov ov diapaveis, whence it appears that the 
epithet refers to colour. 
4 Plin. 16.195. 5 a.e. the annual rings. ef.1. 5.2; 5. 5. 3. 
6 of. Hom. Od. 12. 172. 
7 xararxa@oww conj. W.; xara raow UMV; nara xavra Ald. 
8 of. Plin. l.c. ® of. 1. 2. 1. 
10 gupavéoraras conj. W.; ebyeveordras Ald. 
1 §€ conj. Sch.; xa’ UAld.H. 
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flesh of open texture. Wherefore the timber of the 
one is heavy, of the other light, the one! being 
resinous, the other without resin; wherefore also it 
is whiter. Moreover the fir has more branches, but 
those of the silver-fir are much tougher, or rather 
they are tougher than those of any other tree; * the 
branches of both however are of close texture, 
horny,? and in colour brown and like resin-glutted 
wood. 4 When the branches of either tree are cut, 
sap streams from them for a considerable time, but 
especially from those of the silver-fir. Moreover the 
wood of the silver-fir has many layers, like an onion :5 
there is always another beneath that which is visible, 
and the wood is composed of such layers throughout. 
Wherefore, when men are shaving this wood to make 
oars,® they endeavour to take off the several coats one 
by one evenly: for, if they do this, they get a strong 
spar, while if they do the work irregularly and do 
not strip’ off the coats evenly, they get a weak one ; 
for the process in this case is hacking instead of 
stripping. The silver-fir also gives timber of the 
greatest lengths and of the straightest growth ; 
wherefore yard-arms® and masts are made from it. 
Also the vessels® and fibre are more clearly !° seen in 
it than in any other tree. At first!! it grows in 
height only, until it has reached !? the sunshine; and 
so far there is no branch nor sidegrowth nor density 
of habit; but after that the tree proceeds to increase 
in bulk #3 and density of habit, as!* the outgrowing 
branches and sidegrowths develop. 


12 &ype... eplenrar conj. Sch.; &xpe ob 5h nadlanra U; 
& Xpts oun aglenra:r MV; &xpis ob &xlknra Ald. H. 

13 of. 4. 1. 4. 

4 Lit. ‘this being the effect of the outgrowth.’ wdyos- 
oftws Ald.; wdxos, Stay conj. W. 
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1 Plin. de. 
2 The meaning of ‘ four-cleft’ etc. seems to be this: 


4-CleFt: 2-Cleft: (4) revere 
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These are the characteristics peculiar to the silver- 
fir. Others it shares with the fir and the other trees 
of this class. 1For instance, sometimes a tree is 
‘ four-cleft,’ sometimes ‘ two-cleft’; it is called ‘ four- 
cleft’ when on either side of the heart-wood there 
are two distinct and diverse lines of fissure: in that 
case the blows of the axe follow these lines in cases 
where the hewing is stopped short on either side of 
the heart-wood.? For the nature of the lines of fissure 
compels the hewing to take this course. Silver-firs 
or firs thus formed are said to be ‘ four-cleft.’ And 
these are also the fairest trees for carpentry, their 
wood being the closest and possessing the azgzs.% 
Those which are ‘two-cleft’ have one single line of 
fissure on either side of the heart-wood, and the lines 
of fissure do not correspond to each other, so that 
the hewing also is performed by cuts which follow 
the two lines of fissure, so as to reach the two sides 
of the heart-wood at different angles. Now such 
wood, they say, is the softest, but the worst for 
carpentry, as it warps most easily. Those trees which 
have only a single‘ continuous line of fissure are 
said to be ‘one-cleft,’ though here too the cutting 
is done from either side of the heart-wood : and such 
wood has, they say, an open ® texture, and yet ® it is 
not at all apt to warp. 

7 There are also differences in the bark, by obser- 
vation of which they can tell at once what the 


3 of. 3. 9. 3. 4 play conj. W.; play de P,Ald. 

5 uavétara con]. W.; pavdrnta Ald. 

6 ra EUAa... Tas conj. Sch.; ra fvAa: tatra 3e wpds tras 
Ald. H. 7 Plin. 16. 195 and 196. 
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elTrety. 

II. Acat ovat yap TUVES KATA TAs xwpas, Kab 
pacw apiorny pev elvat Tis DANS pos THY 
TEXTOVUKNY YpEelay THS Els THY Eddaba mapa- 
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1 wepunds: cf. Xen. Cyr. 4. 3. 5. 
2 dwonapdBoppa conj. St.; 5rd mapdBoppa Ald.; dxdBoppa 4 
napdBoppa conj. Sch. 
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timber of the tree is like as it stands.! For if the 
timber has straight and not crooked lines of fissure, 
the bark also is smooth and regular, while if the 
timber has the opposite character, the bark is rough 
and twisted; and so too is it with other points. 
However few trees are ‘four-cleft, and most of 
those which are not are ‘one-cleft.’ All wood, as 
was said before, which grows in a position facing 
north, is bigger, more erect, of straighter grain, 
tougher, and in general fairer and more abundant. 
Moreover of an individual tree the wood on the 
northward side is closer and more vigorous. But if 
a tree stands sideways to the north? with a draught 
round it, the north wind by degrees twists and con- 
torts 3 it, so that its core becomes twisted instead of 
running straight. The timber of such a tree while 
still in one piece is strong, but, when cut, it is weak, 
because the grain slants across the several pieces. 
Carpenters call such wood ‘short lengths, because 
they thus cut it up for use. Again in general wood 
which comes from a moist, sheltered, shady or con- 
fined position is inferior both for carpentry and for 
fuel. Such are the differences, generally * speaking, 
between trees of the same kind as they are affected 
by situation. 


Of the effects on timber of climate. 


IT. SSomeindeed make adistinction between regions 
and say that the best of the timber which comes into 
Hellas for the carpenter's purposes is the Macedonian, 
for it is smooth and of straight grain, and it contains 
resin: second best is that from Pontus, third that 

3 mapadAdrre conj. Dalec.; mapadAdye: OU; wapadfye Ald.; 


mapadvyife: conj. H. ee 


4 ye conj. Sch.; 5 Al 5 Plin. 16. 197. 
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eXopern whelootv 068 domep o éf05 aTNOS oud” 
@s 1) ovAorns " éy avt@ TO EVA: 8 GAov ydp 
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1 A river which flows into the Propontis on the Asiatic 
side. 

2 Near Mount Oeta. Alvavixhy conj. Palm. from Plin. 
b.c.3 aiavixhy P, Ald. H. 

3 patra KaAALoTO a(d3q 5€ conj. Scal.; radra nal uddrAtora 
6(65y ylv. Ald. H.; taira pddriora: o(ddn Be ylv. U. 
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from the Rhyndakos,! fourth that of the country 
of the Ainianes,? worst is that of Parnassus and that 
of Euboea, for it is full of knots and rough and 
quickly rots. As to Arcadian timber the case is 
doubtful. 

Of knots and ‘ coiling’ in timber. 


The strongest wood is that which is without knots 
and smooth, and it is also the fairest in appearance.® 
Wood becomes knotty when it has been ill nourished 
and has suffered severely whether from winter or 
some such cause ; for in general a knotty habit is 
supposed to indicate lack of nourishment. When 
however, after being ill nourished, the tree recovers 
and becomes vigorous, the result is that the knots 
are absorbed‘ by the growth which now covers them ; 
for the tree, being now well fed and _ growing 
vigorously, recovers, and often the wood is smooth 
outside, though when split it is seen to have knots. 
And this is why they examine the core of wood that 
has been split; for, if this contains knots, the out- 
ward ® parts will also be knotty, and these knots are 
harder to deal with than the outer ones, and are 
easily recognised. 

6¢ Coiling’ of the wood is also due to winter or ill 
nourishment. Wood is said to ‘coil’ when there is 
in it closer twisting’ than usual, made up of an 
unusual number of rings: this is not quite like a knot, 
nor is it like the ordinary curling of the wood, which 
runs right through it and is uniform. ‘Coiling ’ is 
much more troublesome and difficult to deal with than © 
knots; it seems to correspond to the so-called 


4 xarawlverOat: ? KaradapBaverba. cf. below, § 3. 
* 4.e. outward in regard to the core. ¢ Plin. 16. 198. 
7 F sverpoph conj. Scal.; f§ eborpoph U; fF edrpaga Ald. etc. 
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tetaptyy O€ TIV Aimaveeny: Xeuplaray 5é THy TE 
Tlapvaccanny Kal THY EvBoixny: Kal yap aladers 
Kal tpayeias Kal TAXV ontecOat. rept € THS 
"A pradiits oxeTTéov. 

‘loxupotata 5é Tay fvhov éoti ta dota Kal 
rei Kat Th éwres 6€ tadta cdddorTa. of@dy 
5é yiveras 7a KaxoTpopn evra Kal HTot Kerman 
mea Oévra H Kal aNd Twt ToLovT@: TO yap 
Shov THY monvotiav elvae évoeray evTpogias. 
dtav 8 xaxotpodyjcavra avardBy wad Kal ev- 
abevion, cup Baiver KatarivecOau Tous fous 
UTO THS Tepipuaens: evTpopoby yap kat av- 
Eavopevov dvahapBavec kal oAdNaKis é&wber 
ev Netov 70 Evdov Svarpovpevov dé ofades 
épavn. 6’ 3 0 «al cKoTOUVTAL TOV OXLTTODV Tas 
paTpas: éay yap avras eXwou dfous, ofan Kat 
Ta exTOs* Kal ovTOL YaXeTT@TEpoL TOY EKTOS Kal 
davepoi. 

Tivovrar 6€ nal ai oreipar dua Xetmavas Te 
Kal kaKoTpopiav. oreipas dé Kadovow stay 7 
svat popy TLS eV avrs pet Sov Kat KUKAOLS TeEpt- 
eX OMEN melooty ov domep 0 bf05 dTAGs out” 
@S 1 ovAoTNS n €v aur T@ Evr@ Se’ Grov yap 
Tos avry «al éparitouca: Nader arepov dé 
TovTO modu Kal Sucepyorepov Trav OCwv. owe - 
5é TwapamAnoios Kal ws év Tots ALOots éyyiverOat 


1 A river which flows into the Propontis on the Asiat 
side. 

2 Near Mount Oeta. Aimavixfhy conj. Palm. from Pli 
G3 aiaviKhy P, Ald. H. 

3 ravra KaAALoTO’ addy 5¢ conj. Scal.; raira nad ud 
6(é5y yly. Ald.H.; raira udriora o(d5n Be ylv. U. 
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\ 4 , a > e€ / 
Ta KanNoupeva KéevTpa. OT. 8 4H TWepipvals KaTa- 
AauBaves trovs dlovs havepwratoyv éE avtiis rhs 

> / ? 4 > \ \ 2 n ¥ 
aiaO@noews, ov nv addNa Kal EK TOV AaXNXAWY 
TOV Omoiwy' TwoANaKLS yap avTov tov Sévdpou 

/ / e \ A “A 
Mépos TL ouveNndON bo Oarépov suudvors yevo- 
pévov' Kal édy tis exyrtrbas 07 Ao eis TO 
Sévdpov 7) Kal GAXO TL ToLODTOY, KaTAaKpUTTETAL 

A e N A 4 ¢ \ 

meptknpbev vireo THs mwepipvocews: Srrep Kai Trepl 
Tov KoTivoy cuvéBn Tov év Meydpas tov év TH 
ayopa: ov Kal éxxomévtos AOoyLoy Hv add@vat Kal 
diaprracOnvat tTHv Todw* Gmep éeyéveTro.... 
Anpnrpios. év Tovt@ yap Siacyilopévm Kvn- 

to ee 4 i v ? ” A ? a 
pides evpéOncav cal adr arta tHS ‘AtTiKAS 
épyacias Kpewactd, Tov KoTtivov ov daverébn TO 

a UA 
mpatov éyxotNavOévTos. Ttovtov & ére puxpor 
TO NoLToV. TroAAaYoU Sé Kal GANOOL yiverat 
mrelova ToladTa. Kal TavTa pév, MoTeEp Elpntat, 
KOLVA TAELOVODY. 

III. Kara && tas idias éxdotov dices ai 
To.avtai etat Stadopai, olov muKvotns pavotns 

Ul F 
Bapvrns xcoudorns oxdAnpotns padraxorns, wcav- 
\ \ ¥ 4 \ \ e / 

Tos 6€ Kal ef Tus GAA ToOLavTN: Kowal dé opoiws 
avTat Kal TOY huépwv Kal TOV aypiwv, wate rept 
TAaVT@V NEKTEOD. 





1 or 8 4 conj. W.; 871 8h UMV; br de Ald. 

2 cf. xaraniveoGat, above, § 2. 

3 Plin. 16. 198 and 199. 

4 exyAdwas 67 con). W.; éxavias OR: U3 exrbacd_ Ald. H. 
5 Text defective. 

6 3.e. the bark had grown over these. cf. Plin. /.c. 
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‘centres’ which occur in marbles. That! vigorous 
growth covers? up the knots is plain from simple 
observation of the fact and also from other similar 
instances. 3 For often some part of the tree itself is 
absorbed by the rest of the tree which has grown 
into it; and again, if one makes a hole in a tree and 
puts‘ a stone into it or some other such thing, it 
becomes buried, being completely enveloped by the 
wood which grows all round it: this happened with 
the wild olive in the market-place at Megara ; there 
was an oracle that, if this were cut open, the city 
would be taken and plundered, which came to pass 
when Demetrius took it.5 For, when this tree was 
split open, there were found greaves and certain 
other things® of Attic workmanship hanging there, 
the hole? in the tree having been made at the place 
where the things were originally hung on it as offer- 
ings. Of this tree a small part still exists, and in 
many other places further instances have occurred. 
Moreover, as has been said, such occurrences happen 
also with various other trees. 


Of differences tn the texture of different woods. 


III. 8 Corresponding to the individual characters of 
the several trees we have the following kinds of 
differences in the wood :—it differs in closeness, 
heaviness, hardness or their opposites, and in other 
similar ways; and these differences are common to 
cultivated and wild trees. So that we may speak of 
all trees without distinction. 

7 épyacius xpeyaora tov xorlvov ov I conj. from G and 
Plin. /.c. (certain restoration perhaps impossible) ; kepunors 8 
éoriv év korlyy ob U; Ald. has xepunorl, M xpeuaori, V xep- 


pdorwv; St. suggested xpeuacrav 3evAwy as words of the 
original text. 8 Plin. 16. 204-207. 
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Ilveverara Hey ovv Soxet Kat Baputara mTveEos 
elvat Kal éBevos* ovde yap ovd én tod vdaTos 
Tat emruvel. kal y pev TUES 6hn, THS dé éBévou 
1) BAT a, év 7) kal 9 Tod Xpaowaros core pedavia. 
TOV 5 dAXwv 6 AwTOS. auKvov dé ral  THS Spuds 
pant pa, iy KaNOVCL pehavopvov" Kal ére paddov 4 
Tob Kuticou: Tapopota yap arn Soxet TH EBévep 
Elva. 

MéAav 6eé apocpa Kat TUuKVOY TO THs TEp- 
pivOovr mept ryoov Zupiay pehavrepou aowy 
elvat THs éBévov' Kal éx rovTouv yap Kat Tas 
rAaBas TOY eyxerpudiov movetaOar, TopveverOar 
dé €& avtav Kal KUMKAS Onperdeious, WOTE 
pndéva av Siayvavat Tpos TAs Kepapeéas: hap 
Bavew bé TO eryxdpouoy dety b¢ aneipev TO 
Evdov: otTw yap yiverBar Kai Kdddov Kal 
peAdvTepov. 

Kiva 6€ nat ado tu dévdpov, 6 dpa Th pedavia 
kal ToLKuALay Tia é&yxet UmrépuO pop, @oTe elvat 
THY Oxpuy a@aav éBévou toxins mroveia Oa 8 ef 
avtTov Kal KXivas cal Sippous Kal Ta, ara Ta 
omovdaloueva. 70 <6€> dévdpov méeya ododpa 
Kal Karopurrov elvat Gpovov Tais drriots. 

Taira pey oby aya Th pehavig Kal TUKVO- 
THTA eXel. TUKVOV be kad ”) _opévdapvos Kal 

n Cuyia at dAwS TavTa Ta ovAa* Kal n é\da 
b2 Kal 0 KOTLWOS, GANG xpaipa. pava 6€ TOV 
pep dypiov kal épevriuwv ra édativa padiota, 


1 cf. Arist. Meteor. 4. 7 ad fin. 
2 cf. 1.6. 1. * ef. 3. 15. 3. 
4 Probably so called from their resemblance in shape and 
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Box and ebony seem to have the closest and 
heaviest wood ; for their wood does not even float on 
water. This applies to the box-tree as a whole, and 
to the core of the ebony, which contains the black 
pigment.! The nettle-tree also is very close and heavy, 
and so is the core of the oak, which is called ‘ heart 
of oak,’ and to a still greater degree this is true 
of the core of laburnum ?; for this seems to resemble 
the ebony. 

The wood of the terebinth is also very black and 
close-grained ; at least in Syria? they say that it is 
blacker than ebony, that in fact they use it for making 
their dagger handles; and by means of the lathe- 
chisel they also make of it ‘Theriklean’ cups,‘ so 
that no one could ® distinguish these from cups made 
of pottery ; for this purpose they use, it is said, the 
heart-wood, but the wood has to be oiled, for then 
it becomes comelier and blacker. 

There is also, they say, another tree ® which, as 
well as the black colour, has a_ sort of reddish 
variegation, so that it looks like variegated ebony, 
and of it are made beds and couches and other things 
of superior quality. This tree is very large and has 
handsome leaves and is like the pear. 

These trees then, as well as the black colour, have 
close wood ; so also have maple zsygia and in general 
all those that are of compact growth; so also have 
the olive and the wild olive, but their wood is 
brittle.’ Of wild trees which are used for roof- 
timbers the wood of the silver-fir is the least com- 
colour to the cups made by Therikles, a famous Corinthian 
potter ; see reff. to comedy in LS. s.v. 

5 undéva &y conj. W.; und’ &v eva Ald. 

® Sissoo wood. See Index App. (21). 

7 @AAG Kpadpa conj. Sch.; aAAa@ cat abpa MV Ald. 
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Tov & addv\wov Ta aktwa Kal Ta cvKwa Kal 
Ta THS pnhéas Kal Ta Tis Sadvns. oKXn- 
: porara 5é a Spviva Kal Ta Curva. Kal Ta, 
Tis apias: Kal yap bmroBpexovat TavTa Tpos 
THY Tpumnow pardfews Xapiv. paranda de 
kal’ ddov pev Ta pave Kal Xaiva TOV dé 
capKrodav hddora pidupa. Soxet 5€ nat Oep- 
poTaTop elvat TOUTO' onpetov dé Ste padora 
auPrvgvet Ta aLonpias THhv yap Badny avinor ba 
Tv Oeppornta. 

@cppov 6€ Kal KiTTOs Kal Sadun kat dros 
e€ ov Ta Wupela yiverac: Mevéotwp dé pnoe 
Kab TUKapLVOY. puxporara bé Ta évudpa Kai 
vdaTaon. fal yaioypa dé Ta iréiva, Kab ap- 
méhiva,, be 6 Kal tas aomidas éx TovTwY movodae 
guppver yap TANYEVTA Koupore pov dé TO THS 
iréas, pavorepov yap, 5: 6 Kal TOUT® parXov 
Xpavrar. TO 6é Tis wraTaVvoU yMaxpornTa pee 
éxet, guaes é Uryporepov TOUTO Kal TO THS WTe- 
héas. onpelov 5é éotuy, pera THY TOMNY opOov 
Oray arabh, monw BScp apinas. TO O€ THS TUKA- 
pivov WUKVOV dpa Kai YAloX pov. 

“Eote dé Kal aotpaBéotatov TO THS TTENEAS, 
b2) 6 kal TOUS at podets TOV Oupav movodot 
mTeNElvous™ éayv yap obToL pévadt, kai ai Ovpae 
pévova aatpaBeis, et O€ pm, Siac rpépovTat. 
motovat 5° avtous cuTan Ti evtes Ta. Evha TO 
Te amo ths pitns Kal To amd Tod UdAXoOV- 





1 $roBpéxovar conj. Harduin from Plin. 16. 207 ; droBpidove: 
Ald.H.; a&roBpéxovo: mBas. 
* of. 5. 5. 1, which, referring to this passage, hardly agrees 
with it as now read. 
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pact, and among others that of the elder fig apple 
and bay. The hardest woods are those of the oak 
sygia and aria (holm-oak); in fact men wet}! these 
to soften them for boring holes. In general, woods 
which are of open porous texture are soft, and of 
those of fleshy texture the softest is the lime. The 
last-named seems also to be the hottest; the proof 
of which is that it blunts iron tools more than any 
other; for they lose their edge? by reason of its 
heat. 

Ivy and bay are also hot woods, and so in general 
are those used for making fire-sticks ; and Menestor ® 
adds the wood of the mulberry. *The coldest woods 
are those which grow in water and are of succulent 
character. The wood again of willow and vine is 
tough; wherefore men make their shields of these 
woods ; for they close up again after a blow; but 
that of the willow is lighter, since it is of less com- 
pact texture; wherefore they use this for choice. 
The wood of the plane is fairly tough, but it is 
moister in character, as also is that of the elm. A 
proof of this is that, if it is set upright after being 
cut, it discharges much water.6 The wood of the 
mulberry is at once of close grain and tough. 

The wood of the elm is the least likely to warp ; 
wherefore they make the ‘hinges’ of doors out of 
elm wood ; for, if these hold, the doors also keep in 
place; otherwise they get wrenched out of place. 
They make the ‘hinges’ by putting wood from the 
root above? and wood ‘ from the foliage ’ below,® thus 

3 of. 1.2. 3n. ‘ Plin. 16. 209. 

§ Gp0dv Stay conj. W.: soG; dpOds ray MV; Bray dp0a Ald. 

5 of. 5. 1. 6. 7 Plin. 16. 210. 


8 Sc. an arrangement of cylindrical pivot and socket. 
* 4.e. as socket and pivot respectively ; ef. 5. 5. 4. 
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xarovar bé of TéxToves TO Gro TOV PUAXOV TO 
¥ > , \ > , € 4 
dvw* évappocBévTa yap adXrnAOLsS ExaTEpoY Kw- 
\ e 
AvEL TPOS THY OpunY evavtiws eyov. eb 5é ExetTo 
Kata gvow, ovtep 4 pown évtad0a Travtwr dv 
9 ¢€ / 
ny n popa. 
\ \ ? > a 
Tas 6€ Ouvpas ovK evOds auvredotaw, aAXrAA 
n v “A 
anfavtes épiotaol, Kamera votépw ot bé TO 
/ 4 lh >\ a} 4 
TpiT@ Ere cuveTéerXecay é€ay padXov orovddlwae- 
Tov pev yap Oépouvs avaknpawvopévav dtictavrat, 
Tov 6€ YEeLtavos auppvovow. aitiov 5 ott TIS 
> , \ \ , \ >/ 
€AXaTNS Ta pava Kal capxwdn Eder TOY dépa 
évixpov ova. 
‘O 8€ doimE xodhos Kal evepyos Kal padaxos, 
; / A n 
@otrep 0 perros, BeAtioy 5é Tov herdod Ste yAL- 
axpos: éxetvo S¢ Opavatov. 81a TovTo Ta eldwra 
A bd a a / a \ \ ‘ 
vov €k Tov THY howikwy troLodal, TOV dé PEAXOV 
/ \ ‘ > 7 4 v o> 9 4 
mapynKkact. Tas lvas dé ov ds dAov yet OVS err 
\ a 
TOAV Kal pakpas ovd woauTas TH Oéces éyKet- 
pévas Tadcas adda TravTodaTas. avaknpaiverat 
/ 
5é kal Neatvopevov Kal Wptopevov TO EvrOv. 
\ A 
To 5€ Qvov, of 5€ Ovav Karovor, wap’ “Apmovi 
Te yivetas kal év TH Kupnvaia, thy péev popdiy 
, a a) 
Smotov KuTTAapiTT@ Kal TOs KAdOOLS Kal Tois hUA- 
ots Kal TO oTedexes Kal TE KapTO@, pwarrov & 
la 
@omep KumdpiTtos aypia’ modu pev Kal Srrov 





1 «water: Sch. adds 6drepoy from G. 

2 %xevro conj. W.; éxetvo Ald. 

3 4.e. the ‘upper’ wood in the upper position. 

4 wavrwv MSS. (2?) ; wdyrws conj. W. 

5 i.e. there would be no resistance. vy after dy add. Sch. 
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reversing the natural position: (by wood ‘ from the 
foliage’ joiners mean the upper wood). For, when 
these are fitted the one into the other, each counter- 
acts' the other, as they naturally tend in opposite 
directions: whereas, if the wood were set? as it 
grows,® all the parts‘ would give where the strain 
came.® 

(They do not finish off the doors at once ; but, when 
they have put them together, stand them up, and 
then finish them off the next year, or sometimes the 
next year but one, if they are doing specially good 
work. For in summer, as the wood dries, the work 
comes apart, but it closes in winter. The reason is 
that the open fleshy texture of the wood of 
the silver-firé drinks in the air, which is full of 
moisture. ) 

8 Palm-wood is light easily worked and soft like 
cork-oak, but is superior to that wood, as it is tough, 
while the other is brittle. Wherefore men now make 
their images of palm-wood and have given up the 
wood of cork-oak. However the fibres do not run 
throughout the wood, nor do they run to a good 
length, nor are they all set symmetrically, but run 
in every direction. The wood dries while it is being 
planed and sawn. 

9 Thyon (thyine wood), which some call thya, grows 
near the temple of Zeus Ammon and in the district 
of Cyrene. In appearance the tree is like the 
cypress alike in its branches, its leaves, its stem, and 
its fruit ; or rather it is like a wild cypress.!° There 


8 ef. Plin. 16. 215. 

7 Of which the door itgelf is made. 

§ Plin. 16. 211. ® Plin. 13. 100-102. 

10 xumdpittos aypla conj. Sch.; xumdpiocov &yplay MAId. 
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vov n words éoti, cat ére Scapvnpovevovaory 
dpopds Tivas THY apxXaiwy ovaas. aoaTres yap 
ddXws TO EVAov ovrAOTaTOY bé THY pilav éorTi> Kal 
éx TAUTNS TA OTOVOALOTATA ToLEiTAL TOV Epywv. 
Ta 8€ ayadA\pata yAvUdovow éx tavde, Kédpov 
xuTapitrov AwToU WvEOV’ Ta S éAdTTW Kal éx 
Tav édalvwv pilav: dappayeis yap avrat Kat 
OAS Tas capKwders. TaUTA pev OvV LdL0- 
-TnTad TWa ToTwY Kal gdicews Kal ypeias 
aTroonXot. 

IV. Bapéa &€ cali xoddha Sijrov ws tH TUKVO- 
TTL Kal pavoTyte Kal Uypotnte Kal Enpotynte Kat 
T® yAowwber Kal oxAnpoTnTe Kal paraKxoTnTe 
AnTTéov. évia pev ovv aua oKrnpa Kal Bapéa, 
Kabarep mvEos Kal dSpis' dca 5€é Kxpaipa Kal rH 
Enpotntt oKxAnpotata, tadt ovK éyet Badpos. 
dtravra 5€ Ta aypta ToY Huépwv nal Ta Appeva 
Tov OndeL@v TuKvoTepa Te Kal oKAnpoTEepa Kal 
Bapitepa Kai 1d Sdov ioxupdtepa, KaOdmep Kad 
mpotepov eitrouev. ws 8 émt TO wav nal tra 
axapToTepa TV KapTipeav Kal Ta yYeipw Tov 
KANMKAPTOTEePWY" EL [LH TOV KAPTLUWTEPOY TO 
dppev, @omep GAAa Té hact Kal THY KUTdpLTTOY 
kal THY Kpavetav. adda TOV ye auTéXov da- 
VEepas ai oduyoxapTroTepas Kal TuKvopPOarpoTepat 
Kal orepewtepar’ kal pnredv &é xal TOY GdAXAwV 
nuepwv. 
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is abundance of it where now the city stands, and 
men can still recall that some of the roofs in ancient 
times were made of it. For the wood is absolutely 
proof against decay, and the root is of very compact 
texture, and they make of it the most valuable 
articles. Images are carved from these woods, 
prickly cedar cypress nettle-tree box, and the small 
ones also from the roots of the olive, which are 
unbreakable and of a more or less uniformly fleshy 
character. The above facts illustrate certain 
special features of position, natural character and 
use. 


Of differences in timber as to hardness and heaviness. 


IV. Difference in weight is clearly to be determined 
by closeness or openness of texture, dampness or 
dryness, degree of glutinousness, hardness or softness. 
Now some woods are both hard and heavy, as box 
and oak, while those that are brittle and hardest 
owing to their dryness, are not heavy. 1! All wood of 
wild trees, as we have said before, is closer harder 
heavier, and in general stronger than that of the 
cultivated forms, and there is the same difference 
between the wood of ‘male’ and of ‘female’ trees, 
and in general between trees which bear no fruit and 
those which have fruit, and between those which 
bear inferior fruit and those whose fruit is better ; on 
the other hand occasionally the ‘male’ tree is the 
more fruitful, for instance, it is said, the cypress the 
cornelian cherry and others. However of vines it is 
clear that those which bear less fruit have also more 
frequent knots and are more solid,? and so too with 
apples and other cultivated trees. 


1 Plin. 16. 211. 2 of. O.P. 3.11. 1. 
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"Acary Sé dices xumdpittos Kédpos eBevos 
\ 4 b] 7 , 4 ” 5 5 9 , 
AwTos mvEos éAda KOTLVOS TeEvKN Evdados apia 
Spis xapva EvBoixy. tovtwv 5é€ ypouwrata 
a l4 A 
Soxet Ta KuTrapittiva civas' Ta youv év “Edéog, 
é& av ai Ovpat Tod vewoTl vew, TeEOncavpiopéva 
A »¥ lA / de \ 50 
TéTTapas Exerto yeveds. uova 5é kal atiABndova 
\ A 
déxerat, dt 5 Kal Ta oTrovdalopeva TAY Epywv ex 
TOUTWY TotovalL. TaV dé A\AWY acaTécTAaTOV 
eva Ta KUTapitTWwa Kal Ta Ovwdyn THY cUKG- 
/ 
pvov eat hac, Kal toxupov Gua Kal evepyov TO 
Evrov: yiverar dé TO EvAov [Kal] madacovpevor 
, 
pérav, WoTEP AWTOS. 
"Ete S5€ GX mrpos GAXO Kal ev GAM acarreés, 
\ A A 
olov mrTéedéa pev ev TO aépt, Spds S€ xaToput- 
Topévn kat ev T@ BOaTe KataBpexopuevn: Soxet 
yap 6A\ws aoarrés elvat de’ 6 Kal els TOUS TOoTa- 
, nw 
povs Kal eis Tas Nipvas Ex TOUTWY vavIrnyovoLD: 
év 66 TH OardtTyn onmeta. Ta dé drAXda Stapéver 
HPadXov, Srep Kal evrAOYOV, Taptyevomeva TH 
arp. 
an: >] lA 
Aoxei 5é kal 4 o€0n mpos TO Bdwp aoamns 
J / , 
elvat xal Bertiwyv yiveoBa. Bpexopéevyn. Kal 7 
kapva Se 4 EvBoixn doamns. gdaci dé cal rip 
, bs 4 A e \ , 5 / 
TEevKHY EXATNS MAaAXOV Vid Tepndovos éaOierOat- 
\ \ \ = 
THY péev yap elvar Enpav, thy Sé mevenv exeuv 
, 4 3 f aA , 
yAuKuTyTA, Kal dom évdadmtépa, “aXOV* TavTa 





1 Plin. 16. 213. 
2 reOnoavpicpéva. .. certo conj. Bentley; reénoavpicmevan 
... keto Ald.H.; P has &xe:ro, 
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Of differences in the keeping quality of timber. 

1 Naturally proof against decay are cypress prickly 
cedar ebony nettle-tree box olive wild olive resinous 
fir ara (holm-oak) oak sweet chestnut. Of these the 
wood of the cypress seems to last longest ; at least 
the cypress-wood at Ephesus, of which the doors 
of the modern temple were made, lay stored up? 
for four generations. And this is the only wood 
which takes a fine polish, wherefore they make of it 
valuable articles. Of the others the least liable to 
decay after the wood of the cypress and thyine-wood 
is, they say, that of the mulberry, which is also 
strong and easily worked : when it becomes old, this 
wood turns black like that of the nettle-tree. 

% Again whether a given wood is not liable to 
decay may depend on the purpose to which it is put 
and the conditions to which it is subjected : thus the 
elm does not decay if exposed to the air, nor the oak 
if it is buried or soaked in water ; for it appears to be 
entirely proof against decay: wherefore they build 
vessels of it for use on rivers and on lakes, but in sea- 
water it rots, though other woods last all the 
better ; which is natural, as they become seasoned with 
the brine. 

*The beech also seems to be proof against decay in 
water and to be improved by being soaked. The 
sweet chestnut under like treatment is also proof 
against decay. They say that the wood of the fir 
is more liable to be eaten by the ¢eredon than that 
of the silver-fir; for that the latter is dry, while the 
fir has a sweet taste, and that this is more so, the 
more the wood is soaked with resin®; they go on to 


3 Plin. 16. 218. ‘ Plin. 16. 218 and 219. 
5 of. 3. 9. 4. 
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o eobierbat Tepnoove TANY KOTivou Kal eddas 
Ta dé ob, dua tTHv TUKPOTNTA. éoOietat 56 7a pev 
éy TH Gararry onTropeva bre Tepydovos, Ta 8 év 
Th YD vm TKMARKOY Kal varo Opirav: ou yap 
yiverat TEpnoay GNX 1H ev TH Oararry. éote O€ 
n Tepnde@v T@ pev peyeber pax por, Keparny & é exee 
peyadny Kat edovras: ot dé Opimes 6 Gpovot Tots 
cKONIEL, up’ @v TUT paiveTae KaTa peck pov Ta 
Evra. Kat éore TavTa eviaTa muTroKonnOevra, 
yap Grav eis THY Oadarray ehavadh oreyel Ta 
5é t v1o TOV ) Tepyoovey a aviara.. TaV oé TKOAKOY 
TaV év Tots Evdous at pev elo éx Tis oixeias 
onpens, ot 5 EVTUKTOVT OV éTépeo évtixtes yap, 
domep Kal Tois Sevdpous, 0 0 KEepadoTns KANOUHEVOS, 
éTav TuTpavy Kar Kouhavn TeproTpagels aomepel 
pvodoxor. pevryer de Ta TE OO "wWON Kal TLKPA Kal 
o«Xnpd dua TO py Suvac Gas Titpavat, Kabdrrep 
thy mwvEov. act dé Kai Thy éXaTnv proicbeicay 
v0 THY Braornow doamh Srapevery € év TO DOaTE 
pavepov dé yevérOau év Deve@ THs "Apkadias, 6 OTE 
avTots eepvaOn TO medtov $paxGevros Tov Bepé- 
Opou: TOTe yap Tas yepupas TOLOUVTES éharivas 
Kal, Otay éravaBaivy TO BOwp, AAANV Kal any 
epuoravres, OS éppayn Kal annrbe, mavra ev pe- 
Ojvac Ta EvVAa aoaTh. Tovto pev ovv ék oup- 
TTOULATOS. | 


1 Plin. 16. 220 and 221. 

2 rirpalvera conj. Scal. from G ; rirpévera: UVo.; wenalverar 
MVAld. 2 cof 4. 14. 5. 

4 Goweped pvoddxor conj. W.; dowep of pvdxod0 MSS.; G 
ne The word pvoddxos does not occur elsewhere as a 
subst. 
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say that all woods are eaten by the teredon except 
the olive, wild or cultivated, and that these woods 
escape because of their bitter taste. 1 Now woods 
which decay in sea-water are eaten by the teredon, 
those which decay on land by the skolex and thrips ; 
for the teredon does not occur except in the sea. 
It is a creature small in size, but has a large head 
and teeth; the thrips resembles the skolex, and these 
creatures gradually bore through ? timber. The harm 
that these do is easy to remedy; for, if the wood is 
smeared with pitch, it does not let in water when it 
is dragged down into the sea; but the harm done by 
the teredon cannot be undone. Of the skolekes which 
occur in wood some come from the decay of the wood 
itself, some from other skolekes which engender therein. 
For these produce their young in timber, as the worm 
called the ‘ horned worm’ * does in trees, having bored 
and scooped out a sort of mouse-hole‘* by turning 
round and round. But it avoids wood which has a 
strong smell or is bitter or hard, such as boxwood, 
since it is unable to bore through it. They say too 
that the wood of the silver-fir, if barked just before 
the time of budding, remains in water without de- 
caying, and that this was clearly seen at Pheneos 
in Arcadia, when their plain was turned into a lake 
since the outlet was blocked up.6 For at that 
time they made® their bridges of this wood, and, 
as the water rose, they placed more and more atop 
of them, and, when the water burst its way through 
and disappeared, all the wood was found to be 
undecayed. This fact then became known by means 
of an accident. 


5 of. 3.1.2. ppaxdévros conj. Sch.; Bpaxévros Ald. H. 
6 xo.odvres, epiordvres NOM. pendens. 
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THEOPHRASTUS 


a A b 
"Ev TvrA@ &€ tH viow TH wepl tTHv ’ApaBiav 
eg 4 / A b e \ ” a“ 
elvat ti hace EvXov é€€ ov Ta TWAOLA VavTTNYyobVTAat: 
le) b] \ a“ 4 \ ba 
Touto d€ ev pev TH OaratTn oxeddv Aonmtov 
® / \ v , A , 
elvar* Stapéver yap étn TAEiw 7) StaKoota KaTa- 
, a 
BuOcfopevov: dav 5é é€w, ypoviov péev Oartov Sé 
onmetat. (Oavyacrov 5é Kal &repov déyovor, 
OQ\ \ N \ fe} ° 4 4 
ovdev dé mpos THY aii. elvas yap te Sévdpov 
> La \ , / , 
e€ ov tas Baxtnpias tépvecOar, Kal yivecOat 
N , , \ 39 lA e , A 
Karas ohddpa TrotkiNav Tia éyovaas opotay TO 
tod tiyptos Séppare: Bapv Sé odddpa ro EvAOv 
TouTo: Otay O€ TLS piirn TPS GTEPEWTEPOY TOTTFOY, 
Katayvua Gat xabdtrep Ta Kepapyna.) 
Kal 7rd tis pupikns 5é€ Evrov ody waoTeEp 
? “ > 4 > > 9 \ 4 , “A 
évrad0a acbevés, AAN toxupov BoTrEp Tpivivoy 4 
kal GAXO TL TOV toxXUpa@Y. TovTO peyv ovY apa 
penvies ywpas Te Kal aépos Stadopas Kal Suvapers. 
nw a 4 oh 
Tav dé opoyevav EvrwY, olov Spvivwy revkirwr, 
dtav TapiyevwyTai—tTapixevovat yap ovK év iow 
Babee wavra Svovtes THs OaXatTNs, GANG Ta pev 
Tpos avThH TH YH, TA O€ puxpov avwrépw, Ta & év 
/ 4 A \ \ \ \ e/ 
mrctove Baber: mavrwy S€ ta mpos rhv pilav 
Oarrov Svetar Kal’ vdatos, Kav émivy padXov 
pémret Kato. 
V. “Eore 5€ ta pev edepya Tav EvAwY, Ta Se 
\ 
Sucepya* evepya pev Ta parakd, kal TavToVv 





1 Plin. 16. 221; cf. 4. 7. 7. 
* Teak. See Index App. (22). 
> Calamander-wood. See Index App. (23). 
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1[In the island of Tylos off the Arabian coast 
they say that there is a kind of wood? of which 
they build their ships, and that in sea-water this 
is almost proof against decay; for it lasts more 
than 200 years if it is kept under water, while, if 
it is kept out of water, it decays sooner, though 
not for some time. They also tell of another 
strange thing, though it has nothing to do with 
the question of decay: they say that there is a 
certain tree,’ of which they cut their staves, and 
that these are very handsome, having a variegated 
appearance like the tiger's skin; and that this 
wood is exceedingly heavy, yet when one throws 
it down on hard ground‘ it breaks in pieces like 
pottery. 

Moreover, the wood of the tamarisk® is not 
weak there, as it is in our country, but is as strong 
as kermes-oak or any other strong wood. Now 
this illustrates also the difference in properties 
caused by country and climate. Moreover when wood, 
such as that of oak or fir, is soaked in brine—not 
all being soaked at the same depth in the sea, 
but some of it close to.shore, some rather further 
out, and some at a still greater depth— in all cases 
the parts of the tree nearest the root (whichever 
tree it is) sink quicker under water, and even if they 
.float, have a greater tendency to sink. 


Which kinds of wood are easy and which hard to work. Of 
the core and 1t3 effects. 

V. Some wood is easy to work, some difficult. 

Those woods which are soft are easy, and especially 


4 xpbs orep. réwov can hardly be sound: ? ‘on something 
harder than itself.’ 
5 See Index, pupirn (2). 8 Plin. 16. 186. 
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padiora pidupa: ducepya dé Kai Ta o«dnpa Kar 
Ta afodn Kal ovXas éexovTa cvaTpopas” ducepyo- 
TaTa dé apia Kal Spus, ws O€ KaTa pépos ) THS 
mevKns bfos Kal THS éXarns. del dé Tov oporyevaay 
TO PadaKxwrepov Tov oKANpOTEpou _kpeit tov 
caprobéaTepov yap: Kal evOv cKorrobyTat Tas 
cavidas ot TERTOVES oT as. Ta 6é pox Onpa. 
ovOnpia Suvarae TEMYELD Ta oKANpA pardov TOV 
pararav avinat yap ev Tols paraxois, damep 
enexOn Tmepl THS. prrvpas, mapaKovg dé padiora 
7a oKAnpa: du 6 Kal of oxvtoTopot TrotodyTat 
TOUS TivaKas axpdsos. 

Myrtpav d¢ mdvTa pev exer daciv ot TéxToves 
pavepay & elvat Hddiora év TH éNaTY’ paiverIar 
yap olov prorady Twa tH civOecw aris TOV 
KoKNov. év éhdg dé cal TuE@ Kal Tots TOLOUTOLS 
ovy opoiws: &° 6 Kai ov pact TLVES eye Th 
duvdper mogov Kal é\aay" Hewora yap Ener Oar 
Tavta Tav EvAwy. éoTt dé TO EXxecbar TO cUp- 
mreptiotac Oat Kuvoupevns Tis pntpas. oF yap 
as Eoukev ert Xpovov mwoAvv ot 6 mavrayodev 
pev dpa pdrrota 8 éx TOY Supopdrav éEatpov- 
ow, Sas aarpaBih 7 th Ka dua TobTo oxifovary. 

“Atotov 8 av ddEeev 6 ore év pev Tots Evdoes 
TOUS oT poryybAous aXvTOS 7 BAT pa Kal axivytos, 
év 5€ Tots mapaxiwnOeiow, éav pn dros éEarpeOh, 


1 5. 3. 3. 

2 +d oxAnpd conj. Sch. from G (?); radrva P,Ald.H. 

> yew conj. Sch.; Zxe: # Ald. H. 

* éadav conj. Seal. from G ; éradrny Ald.H. 

§4.e. and this happens leas in woods which have little 
core, ® &ua (? =duolws) MSS. ; abrdy conj. W. 
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that of the lime; those are difficult which are 
hard and have many knots and a compact and 
twisted grain. The most difficult woods are those 
of aria (holm-oak) and oak, and the knotty parts 
of the fir and silver-fir. The softer part of any 
given tree is always better than the harder, since 
it is fleshier : and carpenters can thus at once mark 
the parts suitable for planks. Inferior iron tools can 
cut hard wood better than soft: for on soft wood 
tools lose their edge, as was said! in speaking of the 
lime, while hard woods? actually sharpen it: where- 
fore cobblers make their strops of wild pear. 

Carpenters say that all woods have® a core, 
but that it is most plainly seen in the silver-fir, 
in which one can detect a sort of bark-like charac- 
ter in the rings. In olive box and such woods 
this is not so obvious; wherefore they say that box 
and olive * lack this tendency ; for that these woods 
are less apt to ‘draw’ than any others. ‘ Drawing’ 
is the closing in of the wood as the core is dis- 
turbed.° For since the core remains alive, it appears, 
for a long time, it is always removed from any 
article whatever made of this wood,® but especially 
from doors,’ so that they may not warp®: and that 
is why the wood is split.® 

It might seem strange that in ‘round’ !° timber 
the core does no harm and so is left undisturbed, 
while in wood whose texture has been interfered 
with," unless it is taken out altogether, it causes 


” Ovpewpdreov conj. Sch.; yupwpdrwv Ald. ef. 4. 1.2; Plin. 
16. 225, absetem valvarum paginis aptissimam. 

dor papi 7 conj. Dalec.; aorpasi UMV Ald. 

° z.e. to extract the core. 1 See below, § 5. 

1) xapaxwwnbeiot, i.e. by splitting or sawing. wedexnOetor 
conj. W. 
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a“ \ / bal \ 27 N 
KLVEL Kal TapacTpEeder’ padNXov yap ELKOS yU"LYw- 
Oeicav dmobvncKxev. Spuws Sé ot ye iotol Kat 
a a a) \ 
ai xepaias éEarpeDeions axpetor. tovTo bé KaTa 
, a aA w , > 4 
oupBeBnkos, OTe YeT@vas Exes TeELOUS, LoYUPO- 
\ \ , \ \ »¥ 4 
TaTov d€ Kal AerTOTaTOV Sé TOV éoxaTov, EnpoTa- 
U \ ‘ v ) , ¢ ne 
Tov yap, Kal Tos GAXOUsS ava Oyov. Srav ody 
£ oytcOh, Twepiatpetrar Ta Enporata. et 8 H wnTpa 
dua 76 Enpov oxerrréov. Stacrpéper 5é EXxopévyn 
Ta Evra Kal év tois oxtotols Kal mpiotots, Srav 
\ ¢ a , a \ > \ \ , * 
bn ws Sei mpiwaor Sel yap opOnv thy mpicwy elvas 
\ / 7 a , >? 
Kal pn mrayiav. olov ovans THs pyTpas ep Hy 
\ \ : \ \ A > \ \ \ 
TO a, wn Tapa THY By Téuvev, GANA Tapa THY 
, \ ae , b / \ a 
BS. P0cipecOar yap ottw haciv, éxeivws Sé Shy. 
ie \ “a 4 ” / bf 4 ” rs 
Ste 5é wav Evrov yee pntpav é€x TovTwv olovTas 
pavepov yap dott Kal Ta pn SoxodvTa mavT exe, 
olov mufEov AwTov Tpivov. onpetov dé Tovs yap 
otpoduyyas tav Oupwyv TaVY TWOAVTEXOV TroLovGL 
pev ex TOVTWYV, cuyypadovTat 5é of apxuTéxTOVES 
ovTws <p> ex pntpas. TavTo dé TodTO onpetov 
kal éTt maca pntpa EdxeTat, Kal ai TOV oKANpO- 
i as 87 di D os 6 
6 TaTwv, as 5H Ties Kapdias KaXodaL. ‘TavTos é 


1 And so cause no trouble. 

2 cf. 5. 1.6. wAefous conj. Sch. from G; &AAous Ald.H. 
3 Text probably defective ; ? insert dinpé6n after Enpdv. 
+ The figure would seem to be 


DC 
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disturbance and warping: it were rather to be 
expected that it would die! when exposed. Yet 
it is a fact that masts and yard-arms are useless, 
if it has been removed from the wood of which 
they are made. This is however an accidental ex- 
ception, because the wood in question has several 
coats,? of which the strongest and also thinnest is 
the outermost, since this is the driest, while 
the other coats are strong and thin in proportion 
to their nearness to the outermost. If therefore 
the wood be split, the driest parts are necessarily 
stripped off. Whether however in the other case 
the object of removing the core is to secure dryness 
is matter for enquiry. However, when the core 
‘draws, it twists the wood, whether it has been 
split or sawn, if the sawing is improperly performed : 
the saw-cut should be made straight and not slant- 
wise. ‘Thus, if the core be represented by the 
line A, the cut must be made along the line BD, 
and not along the line BC: for in that case, they 
say, the core will be destroyed, while, if cut in 
the other way, it will live. For this reason men 
think that every wood has a core: for it is clear 
that those which do not seem to possess one never- 
theless have it, as box nettle-tree kermes-oak : a proof 
of this is the fact that men make of these woods the 
pivots® of expensive doors, and accordingly® the 
headcraftsmen specify that wood with a core shall 
not’ be used. This is also a proof that any core 
‘draws, even those of the hardest woods, which 
some call the heart. In almost every wood, even 


5 of, 5. 3. 5. orpdpryt here at least probably means § pivot 
amt socket.’ 
6 oftws Ald.H.; abrobs conj. W. 7 wh add. W. 
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e 9 a 4 / \ / e 
@s etmeiy EvNov oKANPOTAaTH Kat pavoTaTn 1 
MynTpa, Kal avTHAS THs éAaTNS HavoTaTn pév ovdD, 
e¢ \.* 54 \ a ‘ a 
6tt Tas was Eyer Kal d:a moAXOD Kal TO capK@des 

\ > lA , , VA @ A 
TO ava pécov TorAv: aoxkAnpotatyn Sé, Ste Kal 
ai ives oxAnpotata Kal TO capKkades: Ov 5 Kat 
oi apxeTéxToves ovyypadovTat Tapaipely TA TPOS 

\ ef 4 A 4 \ / 
THY pHATpav, Stas AGBwot Tov EvAOV TO TUKVOTA- 
TOV Kal waraKk@TaTov. 

Tav b€é EvAwy ta pev cytota Ta bé TENEKNTA 
Ta 0€ oTpoyyvAa’ aytoTa pév, boa StarpodrTes 
Kata TO pécov mpivovary medrexnta 5é, bcwv 
amroTreneKaot Ta &w aotpoyyura 5é Sfrov srt 

\ 24 ¥ 4 \ \ \ \ 
Ta Od\wS arpavoTa. TovTwY O€ Ta oYXLoOTA peV 
SrAws appayn dua TO yupvebeiocay thy pHTpav 

, > , \ \ \ 
EnpaivesOa, cal amoOvncxev: ta 5é medexnTta 

\ \ , es “A \ \ 
Kal Ta oTpoyyvAa prryvuTat: padrov Sé ToXD 

\ U4 \ \ > a \ / 

Ta oTpoyyvAa Sta TO evarretAnPOas THY pHTpav" 
ovdey yap OTe TOY amdvTwY ov pyyvuTaL. Tots 
‘\ 4 \ a v > \ / 
Sé AwTivors Kal Tois AAXos ols eis TOs TTpd- 
hiyyas Ypa@vrat wpos TO py pyyvucbar BorBitov 
TEpLTAATTOVELD, OWS avaknpavOy Kai Siamrvevc OH 
KATA LLKPOY 7 EX THS pATpas UypoTNs. 1 pev ovv 

pnTpa ToLavTny ever Sivapuy. 

VI. Bapos Sé éveyxeiv ioxupa Kal 9 éddtn 

4 
Kal  mevKn wAaytaL TLOépevar- ovdév yap év- 





- 


1 EyAov oxAnpordrn conj. Sch. from G ; bAov oxAnporaroy 
UMV: so Ald. omitting kal. 
2 dwoweAexa@ot conj. Sch.; dwowAdxwot UM; dwowdAdxouas 


Ald.; dxoweA éxovo: mBas, 3 ef. C.P. 5. 17. 2. 
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in that of the silver-fir, the core is the hardest 
part, and the part which has the least fibrous 
texture :— it is least fibrous because the fibres are far 
apart and there is a good deal of fleshy matter 
between them, while it is the hardest part because 
the fibres and the fleshy substance are the hardest 
parts. Wherefore the headcraftsmen specify that 
the core and the parts next it are to be removed, 
that they may secure the closest and softest part 
of the wood. 

Timber is either ‘ cleft,’ ‘ hewn,’ or ‘round’: it is 
called ‘cleft,) when in making division they saw it 
down the middle, ‘hewn’ when they hew off? the 
outer parts, while ‘ round’ clearly signifies wood which 
has not been touched at all. Of these, ‘cleft’ wood 8 
is not at all liable to split, because the core when 
exposed dries and dies: but ‘hewn’ and ‘round’ 
wood are apt to split, and especially ‘round’ wood, 
because the core is included in it: no kind of timber 
indeed is altogether incapable of splitting. The 
wood of the nettle-tree and other kinds which are 
used for making pivots for doors are smeared 4 
with cow-dung to prevent their splitting : the object 
being that the moisture due to the core may be 
gradually dried up® and evaporated. Such are the 
natural properties of the core. 


Which woods can Lest support weight. 


VI. 6 For bearing weight silver-fir and fir are strong 
woods, when set slantwise’: for they do not give like 
4 gepimAdrrovo: conj. Sch. from G; wepirdtrovow Ald. H. 
Plin. 16, 222. 5 avaknpavé9 conj. Sch.; dvatnpalin Ald. H. 
§ Plin. 16, 222-224. 


7 eg. asastrut. wAdyia: conj. Sch. from Plin. U.c.; axada) 
Ald.H. 
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didcacty, worrep 4 Spis Kal ta yewdn, GAN avTo- 
Bobae onpetov b€ Ott ovderore pyyvuvrar, xabdrep 
€hda Kat Opis, andra ™ poTEpov onmovTat kat 
aNAWS amravdacw. toxyupov dé Kai o pote: 
avdTradey yap n Kappes 1 Tots ado1s yiveTae: 
Ta pey yap els TA KATO KaMTTETAL, o 6€ poiveE 
eis TA avo. acl be Kal THY mevxny Kat THY 
energy avrwbeiv. To O€ Tis Evfoixhs Kapvas, 
yiverat yap péya xal yp@vrat mT pos Thy Epevrey, 
6Tay MEANT pyyvua dat popeiv WOTE oat Oav- 
ecOat T pOTEpov" Grp Kal éy A prdvhae ouve- 
TETEV év TQ Baravet Kat mavres éemidnoav. 
ioxupov 8é kal To THs ouKijs ny els opBov. 

"H 6é éeXdTy pddiora as elrety to xupov. 7 pos 
dé Tas TOY TEKTOVOD xpelas éyéxoNXov pev pa- 
MoTAa 1 TEUKN bud TE THY pPavoTnTa Kal THY 
evOuTopiay: ovde yap GAws ovde piyvuc at pacww 
édy Kordn Oj. evTOpyoTaTov dé pidven, Kal 7 
AevKorns OOTP 4 TOD KNETT POV. ToV O€ ANY 
n pidupa TO yap 6dov evepyor, domep EEX On, 
bea paraxoryTa. eVxapTrra Sé ws pev amas 
evTrety dca yaya. Stade pew 5é Soxet cuKd- 
puvos Kat épiveos, & 3 Kal Ta ‘xpla Kat Tas 
orepavas kat dAws boa Tepl Tov Kdcpov éx 
TOUTWY TroLOvCL. 

Eimpiota S€é Kai edoyiota Ta éviKpoTepa TOV 


1 7.e, the strut becomes concave or convex respectively. 
cf. Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 11. 

2 z.e. it cannot be used as a strut, or it would ‘buckle,’ 
though it will stand a vertical strain. 

3 Plin. 16. ae 


* of. C.P. 5.17. 3. ebO@unopdérara: eb@umroplar. 
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oak and other woods which contain mineral matter, 
but make good resistance. A proof of this is that they 
never split like olive and oak, but decay first or fail 
in some other way. Palm- wood is also strong, for it 
bends the opposite way to other woods: they bend 
downwards, palm-wood upwards. It is said that fir 
and silver-fir also have an upward thrust. As to the 
sweet chestnut, which grows tall and is used for 
roofing, it is said that when it is about to split, it 
makes a noise, so that men are forewarned: this 
occurred once at Antandros at the baths, and all those 
present rushed out. Fig-wood is also strong, but only 
when set upright.” 


Of the woods best suited for the carpenter's various purposes. 


’The wood of the silver-fir may be called the 
strongest of all. But for the carpenter’s purposes 
fir best takes glue because of its open texture and 
the straightness of its pores‘; for they say that 
it never by any chance comes apart when it is glued. 
Alaternus® is the easiest wood for turning, and its 
whiteness is like that of the holly. Of the rest 
lime is the easiest, the whole tree, as was said, 
being easy to work because of the softness of the 
wood. In general those woods which are tough are 
easy to bend. The mulberry and the wild fig seem 
to be specially so; wherefore they make of these 
theatre-seats,> the hoops of garlands, and, in 
general, things for ornament. 

* Woods which have a fair amount of moisture in 
them are easier to saw or split than those which 

Bef. 5.76.7. 

* Rendering doubtful. %pia has probably here some un- 


known meaning, on which the sense of «éonov depends. 
7 Plin. 16, 227. 
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Tautav Enpav: Ta pev yap tmavovta, ta Sé 
v4 \ \ , 4 > & 
iotavtar’ Ta O€ YAWPA Mav supper Kal évéxe- 
Tat €v Tos ddodaL TA TpicpaTa Kal éumraTTEL, 
5.’ 5 xal wWapadXrdtTovelv adAnAwV TOs OdoVYTAS 
/ \ 
iva é&dyntat. ote S€ kat Svotpumntrotepa Ta 
Alav yAwpa Bpabéws yap avadhéperar Ta extpv- 
anpata dia TO Bapéa elvar tav dé Enpav taxéws 
Kat evOds 0 anp avabeppaivopevos avadidwce 
/ \ \ / \ N \ / 
madw 6€ Ta riav Enpa Sia THvy oKANpOTHTA 
Svompiota: xaddarep yap dotpaxov cupBaiver 
apie, du 5 Kal tpuTa@vTes emiBpéexovaw. 
, 
Evmredexntotepa 6é Kal evtopvotepa Kat ev£o- 
WTEpA TA YAWPA TpocKdOnTai TE yap TO TOpVeED- 
THPLOV aAXOv Kal OvK arroTrNnOd. Kal} TENEKHoLS 
a / e / 
TOV paraKxwTépwv pawv, Kal 4 Eéous 5é opoiws Kal 
4 > , \ , “A 
ért NetoTépa. tayuvpotatoy bé Kal 7 Kpavela, TOV 
\ »” b ef e / > a \ ‘\ 
dé dAAwY ovy HKtcTa nH MTEdEéa, St 6 Kal Tods 
atpodéas, WaTrep €AéYOn, Tals Ovpats Trerelvous 
a / , 
Totovaw. wypotaTov bé pedia Kal o£vn Kal yap 
Ta KAWwapta Ta evdidovtTa ex TOUTMDV. 
VII. "Orws S€ mpds ota ris tAns éxdorn 
Ypynoipn Kal Toa vavTrnynatmos Kal otxodopeKn, 
, / 
TrelaTn yap aitn » xXpela Kal ev peryiotors, 
metpatéov eitreiv, abopitovra Ka?’ Exactov 70 


pHa LpLov. 
"EXatyn pev ovv Kal wevKn Kal Kédpos ws aTA@S 





\ wavovrat can hardly be right: Plin. /.c. seems to have 
had a fuller text. 
2 gumdrdrre:: of. de Sens. 66. 
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are altogether dry: for the latter give,! while the 
former resist. Wood which is too green closes up 
again when sawn, and the sawdust catches in the 
saw’s teeth and clogs? them; wherefore the teeth 
of the saw are set alternate ways, to get rid of the 
sawdust. Wood which is too green is also harder to 
bore holes in; for the auger’s dust is only brought 
up slowly, because it is heavy; while, if the wood is 
dry, the air gets warmed by the boring and brings 
it up readily and at once. On the other hand, wood 
which is over dry® is hard to saw because of its 
hardness : for it is like sawing through earthenware ; 
wherefore they wet the auger when using it. 
However green wood is easier to work with the 
axe the chisel or the plane; for the chisel gets a 
better hold and does not slip off. Again softer 
woods are easier for the axe and for smoothing,’ and 
also a better polished surface is obtained. The 
cornelian cherry is also a very strong wood, and 
among the rest elm-wood is the strongest ; where- 
fore, as was said,® they make the ‘hinges’ for doors 
of elm-wood. Manna-ash and beech have very moist 
wood, for of these they make elastic bedsteads. 


Of the woods used in shin-building. 


VII. Next we must endeavour to say in a general 
way, distinguishing the several uses, for which 
purposes each kind of timber is serviceable, which 
is of use for ship-building, which for house-building : 
for these uses extend far and are important. 

Now silver-fir, fir and Syrian cedar ® are, generally 


8 rd Alay Enpa conj. St.; Acta xa Enpd Ald. H. 
4 Sc. with the carpenter’s axe. _ 
5 5. 3. 5. 8 See Index. 
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a \ \ 4 \ \ 
elirely vaUTrnYynolua TAS ev yap TPLNpELS KaL TA 
a a / \ 
pakpa rota éXdTWa Tototar d1a KoupoTyTa, Ta 
U 4 
dé otpoyytra trevxiva 1a TO doameés: Error 5é Kal 
A e 
Tas Tpujpes Sia TO py EvTropev eAdTHS. ot Oé 
A) , 
Kata Lupiav cai Dowixny éx xédpov' otravifovar 
/ - 
yap kat wevens. of 8 év Kitrpo witvos: tavtny 
a a / ed o 
yap 1 vipoos exer wal Soxet KpeiTTwY Elvat THS 
, \ \ . 2 , gia OO 
MEUKNS. KAL TA pevy ArXAA EK TOUTMY' THV OE 
of. \ 
Tpomw Tpinper pev Spvivny, iva avtéxn mpos Tas 
, a \ c¢ 7 , e / 9 
vewAxKias, Talis 6€ oAKaoL TeUKiVnY UIroTLéact 6 
” t é eh, bg b) “ a 5 aN , 
ett kat Opvivyy éray VEWAKAG; tais 6 éXdtToow 
ok€vivny: Kat GXws éx TOUTOU TO XeAve pa. 
Ovx dareras dé ovdé Kata hy KONgo LY 
¢ 
Omoiws TO Spvivov TOY TevKivery Kal éXaTivav? TA 
\ a X \ de 4 \ \ \ 14 bs Ie 
bev yap Twuxva Ta O66 pava, Kal Ta péev Gpota TA 
/ ” a ’ 
ov. det 5é opotoTaby eivar Ta pédAXOVTA oUL- 
4, \ \ b / UY \ 
g@vecBar Kai pn éevavtia, xaOatepavel AMGov Kal 
EvAov. 

"H 6€ topveia tots pev meters ylveTal ouKA- 
pivov pedtas mreX€as TAATAVOU: yuo ypoTnTa 
\ M4 a / “a 
yap éxew Set Kat taxyuv. Yetpicotn bé 9 TIS 
wraTdvou' Tayv yap onTreT aL, Tais Sé Tpinpeow 
Evioe eal moTvivas mood dia TO ehagpov. TO 
be oTEpewpa, pos oO TO xédvo pa, Kal Tas éTrw- 
tidas, medias Kal cuKapivou Kat wredréas: tayupa 





» Tpehpes conj. W.; rpihpn U; Tprhons MV; tprhpeor Ald. 
2 rais 8 éddrroow dtulyny conj. W. (rois Sch.); rots pev 
éhdrrooty dtun Ald. cf. Plin. 16. 226. 
3 xéAvoya, a temporary covering for the bottom: so Poll. 
and Hesych. explain. 
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speaking, useful for ship-building ; for triremes and 
long ships are made of silver-fir, because of its light- 
ness, and merchant ships of fir, because it does not 
decay; while some make triremes of it also because 
they are ill provided with silver-fir. The people 
of Syria and Phoenicia use Syrian cedar, since they 
cannot obtain much fir either; while the people of 
Cyprus use Aleppo pine, since their island provides 
this and it seems to be superior to their fir. Most 
parts are made of these woods; but the keel for a 
trireme ! is made of oak, that it may stand the haul- 
ing; and for merchantmen it is made of fir. How- 
ever they put an oaken keel under this when they 
are hauling, or for smaller vessels a keel of beech ;? 
and the sheathing ? is made entirely of this wood. 

4 (However oak-wood does not join well with glue 
on to fir or silver-fir; for the one is of close, the 
other of open grain, the one is uniform, the other 
not so; whereas things which are to be made into 
one piece should be of similar character, and not of 
opposite character, like wood and stone.) 

The work of bentwood® for vessels is made of 
mulberry manna-ash elm or plane; for it must be 
tough and strong. That made of plane-wood is the 
worst, since it soon decays. For triremes some make 
such parts of Aleppo pine because of its lightness. 
The cutwater,® to which the sheathing is attached,’ 
and the catheads are made of manna-ash mulberry 


4 This sentence is out of place; its right place is perhaps 
at the end of § 4. 

5 ropvela; but the word is perhaps corrupt: one would 
expect the name of some part of the vessel. 

8 orepéwua: apparently the fore part of the keel; =oreitpa. 

7 wpos p Td x€Avona conj. W. after Scal,; rpdaw: 7d ox €éAvopa 
Ald, (oxéAoua M, xéAvona U) mpdow: 1d 5€ xéAvoLA mBas. 
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N n “a 9 / \ ¢ ef 
yap Set tab’ elvar. vauTrnynoipos pév odv OAH 
oxedov attn. 

Oixodousxn 5€ rodAA@ trrciwv, éAXdTyH TE Kal 
mevKn Kal Kédpos, ért KuTrapittos Spis Kat ap- 
xevOos: was 8 amras eimety waoa Ypnoiwn TANY 
el tes aaGevns TdTav: ovK els TAUTO yap TacaL, 

4 PN b A / e > 
xabdmep ovd él ths vavinyias. at 8 adrau 
mTpos Ta Lota TOY TEeXVaV, olov cKEevn Kal Gpyava 
Kai el Tt TovovTOV Etepov. mmpos TAEloTa 5é a YEdOV 
) €A\aTn TapéxeTat ypetav' Kal yap pos TOUS 
Tivaxas TOUS ypahopuevous. TEKTOVIKTH peVv OvY 7 
TadraoTaTn Kpatiotn, éav 7 acanns: evOeTet yap 
ws elirely maoe ypnoOar vaurnyixn é ova tHv 
Kapp évixpoteépa avayKkaiov: éel mpos ye THY 

/ e / / a 
KoAAnow 4 Enpotépa ovupphéper. iotatar yap 
Kava Ta vauTnyoupeva Kal Stay cuprayn xab- 
erxxvabata cuppver Kal oréyet, wAnY éav pn 

4 ? a 4 > , 
mwavranacw é&ixpacOn tore 5é ov Séyerat or- 
ANT 7 OVX opotiws. 

Aci 5¢ wal nal” Exactoy AapBavew ets rota 
Npnowos eat. éAdTH pev ovY Kat TevKN, 
xkadamep eipntar, cal wpos vavrrnyiavy Kal mmpds 


1 éadrn . . . &pxevOos conj. W.; ¢€Aarn te Kal wedun Kad xédpos 
tri xumdpirros Spis wedun Kal xédpos kpxevOos U; eddrn re wal 
wevxn Kal xéBpos nal &pxevOos Ald.H.: so also MV, omitting 
xat before dpx. 

2 &s 8 axA@s conj. Sch.; awra@s 8 ds Ald. 

3 «awd conj. Sch.3 nal voy Ald. 

4 cuuxayn conj. W., which he renders ‘ when it has been 
glued together’; cuumin Ald. G’s reading was evidently 
different. 
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and elm; for these parts must be strong. Such 
then is the timber used in ship-building. 


Of the woods used in howse-bulding. 


For house-building a much greater variety. is 
used, silver-fir fir and prickly cedar; also cypress 
oak and Phoenician cedar.'! In fact, to speak 
generally,? any wood is here of service, unless it is 
altogether weak : for there are various purposes for 
which different woods are serviceable, just as there 
are in ship-building. While other woods are service- 
able for special articles belonging to various crafts, 
such as furniture tools and the like, the wood of 
silver-fir is of use for almost more purposes than any 
other wood ; for it is even used for painters’ tablets. 
For carpentry the oldest wood is the best, provided 
that it has not decayed; for it is convenient for 
almost anyone to use. But for ship-building, where 
bending is necessary, one must use wood which 
contains more moisture (though, where glue is to be 
used, drier wood is convenient). For timber-work 
for ships is set to stand when it is newly ® made: 
then, when it has become firmly united,‘ it is 
dragged down to the water, and then it closes up 
and becomes watertight,—unless® all the moisture 
has been dried out of it, in which case it will not 
take the glue, or will not take it so well. 


Of the uses of the wood of particular trces. 

But we must consider for what purposes ® each 
several wood is serviceable. Silver-fir and fir, as has 
been said, are suitable both for ship-building house- 

5 wAhv dav wh conj. W.; x. édv re M; 2. edv ye Ald. 


Sa.e. apart from ship-building and house-building, in 
which several woods are used. 
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oixodouiay Kal ETL Tpos aXrAa TeV epyeor, els 
TrELw b¢ 7) éXaTN. Titi dé Xpavrar pev els 
dpcpeo Kab ovx, WTTOV ELS vauTnyiay, ov un anna, 
TAaXY Siacnmerar. dpds 6 1 pos oixodopiay rat 
7 pos vaumayiay ert Te ™ pos Ta, KaTa YAS KaTopur- 
TOMEVA. pirupa be ™ pos Ta cavidapata TOY 
paxpav TAOLWY KAL Tm pos KBorva Kal ‘Tpos THY 
TOV péT pov KATATKEUTD. exe be Kal Tov proton 
Xpysiwov mpos Te TA TXoLvia Kal mpos Tas KioTas: 
Tovovat yap é& auras. 

2 pévdapvds Te Kat Cuyia mpos Kduvornyiav 
Kal mpos ta Cuya tav Aopoupwv. piros b€ els 
TaApakorrnpata KuBerrous Kat vroBabpors Kat 
SAWS TOs TOLOUTOLS. Tpivos be ™ pos afovas Tais 
povoarpopots apdEas Kal els Cuya Aupaus Kal 
padtnpiows. ofun dé mpos apatonnyiav Kat 
Suppor nyiay THY eUTENS}. mTedea O€ 7 pos Oupo- 
mnyiav Kal yaredypas: Xpavrar dé xal els Ta 
dpakica HET pias. mnoos O€ els aEovas Te Tais 
apaars Kal ets Erxn Opa TOUS dpor pots. avdpaxdn 
dé Tais yuvartiy eis TA Tept TOUS iotous. dap- 
Kevdos dé ets Tex Tovias Kat eis TA vrraiO pra ead 
els TA KaTOpUTTOMEVa KaTa ys bia TO acaTrés. 
do aires dé Kab » EvBoixn Ka. pva Kal 7 pos ye 
THU KaTtopuetv ert padrov acaTns. Tuk dé 

pavras peev ™ pos évia, ou pny adh n ye &v TO 
Orvprrep yevopern dua 70 Bpayeia te elvat Kal 
atwdns aypeios. Tepyivdm dé ovdev ypovrTat 


1 xloras: cf. 3. 13. 1; perhaps ‘ hampers,’ ef. 5. 7. 7. 
2 rapaKoAAh“ate : lit. ¢ things glued on.’ 
3 Plin. 16. 229. 
4 vais povoorpdpos audtais: or, perhaps, ‘the wheels of 
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building and also for other kinds of work, but silver- 
fir is of use for more purposes than fir. Aleppo pine 
is used for both kinds of building, but especially for 
ship-building, yet it soon rots. Oak is used for 
house-building, for ship-building, and also for under- 
ground work ; lime for the deck-planks of long ships, 
for boxes, and for the manufacture of measures; its 
bark is also useful for ropes and writing-cases,! for 
these are sometimes made of it. 

Maple and egygia are used for making beds 
and the yokes of beasts of burden: yew for the 
ornamental work attached? to chests and footstools 
and the like: kermes-oak? for the axles of wheel- 
barrows 4 and the cross-bars of lyres and psalteries: 
beech for making waggons and cheap carts: elm 
for making doors and weasel-traps, and to some 
extent it is also used for waggon work; pedos® for 
waggon-axles and the stocks of ploughs: andrachne 
is used for women for parts of the loom: Phoenician 
cedar for carpenters’ work ® and for work which is 
either to be exposed to the air or buried underground, 
because it does not decay. Similarly the sweet 
chestnut is used, and it is even less likely to decay 
if it is used for underground work. Box is used for 
some purposes; however that which grows on 
Mount Olympus’ is useless, because only short pieces 
can be obtained and the wood® is tull of knots. 
Terebinth is not used, except the fruit and the resin. 


carts with solid wheels.’ tats conj. Sch.; re «al UMV; re xal 
povoorpégous apdtas Ald. 

5 xndos (with varying accent) MSS.: probably = rd5os, 4. 1. 
3; xvtos Ald., but see § 7. 

8 rextovlas can hardly be right. 7 of. 3. 15. 5. 

8 cf. 1. 8. 2, of box in general; Plin. 16. 71. 

® Inconsistent with 5. 3. 2. 
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TAY TO KapT@ Kal TH pytivy. ovdé grrven 
TAnY Tols TpoBaTos: aet yap éate SacEia. TH 
dé adddpxn eis yYdpaxds te Kal 70 Kaley. KN- 
AdoTp@ dé Kat onpieg pos Baxrnpias. evioe dé 
A , 
Kal Sadun: Tas yap yepovTiKas Kal Kovdas TauTNS 
motovotv. itéa Sé mpos te Tas domidas Kal 
4 \ \ a \ @ 
Tas KiaTas Kal Ta Kava Kal TaAAA. Mpocava- 
aA 4 2? \ ” ww @ e 4 
AaBeiv Sé Eat Kal TOV AAXWV ExacToOV Opmoiws. 
Ainpntat Sé nai mpos Ta TexTOMUKA THY Opyd- 
4 , \ 
vov Exacta Kata THY xXpeiay’ olov odupioy pév 
, a 
cal Tepétptov apiota pev yiveTat KoTiVOU’ Ypw@rTat 
dé kal mruEivois Kal mredelvois Kai pedelvors* Tas 
dé peydras odvpas witvivas trovovowv. opoiws 
de \ “ ” ” 4 a , 4 
é kal TOV ANY ExacTov Exel TVA TaELY. = Kal 
TadTa pev at xpetar Starpovour. 
VIII. ‘Exdorn Sé ris tAns, OoTep Kal mporepov 
/ / \ \ / v \ 
érxexOn, Suaheper Kata Tovs ToTrous: evOa pev yap 
a tAa Se neo / : r / Od 
AwTos evUa O€ KEOpOs yiveTat Gaupaotn, xalatrep 
\ \ poy / \. ay 
«al qept 2upiay év 2upig yap év te Tots oper 
S:adépovta yiverar ta Sévdpa ths xédpov xal TO 
inpes xal TO Taye THALKADTA yap éoTLWW WoT 
4 \ A 4 A ” 4 
évia ev pn SuvacOar Tpets avdpas TrepiAapBaverv: 
éy te Tois tmapadeicos ere peitw Kal Kadri. 
, ” “4 
daiverar 5€ Kai éay tis eg Kal wn Téuyy TOTOV 
9 a ” 54 \ A 
oixetov Exactov éyov yiverOar Oavpaotoy Te 
penne Kat Taxe. év Kump yoov ovx éreuvov ot 
Baotnrels, dua pév TnpodvTes Kal Tapsevopevot, da 
1 Inconsistent with 5. 6. 2. sAvpéa conj. Sch. 
2 «al onuvda conj. Sch.; «al puta U; wal pia Ald. ef. 3. 14. 4. 
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1 Alaternus is only useful for feeding sheep; for it is 
always leafy. Hybrid arbutus is used for making 
stakes and for burning: holly and Judas-tree? for 
walking-sticks: some also use bay for these; for 
of this? they make light sticks and sticks for old 
men. Willow is used for shields hampers baskets 
and the like. We might in like manner add the 
several uses of the other woods. 

4 Distinction is also made between woods according 
as they are serviceable for one or other of the 
carpenter's tools: thus hammers and gimlets are best 
made of wild olive, but box elm and manna-ash are 
also used, while large mallets are made of Aleppo 
pine. In like manner there is a regular practice 
about each of the other tools. Such are the 
differences as to the uses of various woods. 


Of the localities in which the best tember grows. 


VIII. Each kind of timber, as was said before, 
differs according to the place® where it grows; 
in one place nettle-tree, in another the cedar is 
remarkably fine, for instance in Syria; for in Syria 
and on its mountains the cedars grow to a_sur- 
passing height and thickness: they are sometimes 
so large that three men cannot embrace the tree. 
And in the parks they are even larger and finer. It 
appears that any tree, if it is left alone in its 
natural position and not cut down, grows to a 
remarkable height and thickness. For instance in 
Cyprus the kings used not to cut the trees, 
both because they took great care of them and hus- 


3 ravrns conj. H.; ravras UMVAId. 
* Plin. 16. 230. 
5 rérovs conj. Scal. from G; wddas Ald. 
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dé kat 61a TO SugKopoToY elval. piiKos mev Hv 
TOV els THY évdexnon THY Anuntpiov TunOévTwOY 
Tpioxatdexadpyuiov, avta bé€ ta EvAa TO pKeL 
Oavpacta kai doba Kal rela. péytota dé Kal 
Tapa ToAv Ta ev TH Kipym dacly ecivae tov 
yap év 7H Aativyn Kadrov ywwouevav tTrepBorF 
Kal Tov édaTtivev Kal TaY TevKivwv—peilw yap 
TavTa Kal KadXNiwo Taev “Iradtc@v—ovdey civat 
mpos Ta év TH Kupy@. wrevoat yap woTe TOUS 
‘Pwpyatiouvs Bovropévous KatacKxevacacOat modu 
éy TH vnow Tévte Kal elxoat vavai, Kat THALKOUTOV 
elvat To péyeOos Tav Sévdpwy ate ciaméovTas 
els KONTIOUS Tivas Kal ALpEéevas SiacyLaOeEtaL Tois 
totois émtxwouvetoat. Kal drws Sé tracay THY 
vijcov Sacciav nal daotep nyptopevny TH An’ 
8: 6 Kal drroativa: thy Tod oikivew SsaBavtas 
dé tevas atrotepéaOat maprodu wANOOS €x TOTOU 
Bpaxéos, OTe THALKaUTHY TroLoaL oxediav i) 
eXpnoato WevTnKovTa iatiow: ov pay adda 
dtaTreceiy auTny ev T@ Tedd yet. Kupvos pév ovv 
elre Ota Thy aveow elite Kal TO dados Kal Tov 
aépa TwoAv Siadépet TOV ddrD. 

‘H 6€ trav Aativav &budpos waca: Kal 9 peév 
medewwn Saddvnv ever Kal puppivovs cal ofvnv 
Gavpacrny’ tydtxadTa yap Ta pnKn Tépvovat 
@or elvat Stavex@s tev Tuppnvidev trod tHv 
TpoTiv: » dé open mwevany Kal éraTnv. TO be 
a Demetrius Poliorcetes. cf. Plut. Demetr. 43; Plin. 16. 

* dricivdunesoui conj. W.; ém) roy wixvoy Ald.; so U, but 
WUKVOYV. 


3 4.e. against the overhanging trees, ? farlois, to which 
‘d:acx. is more appropriate. 
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banded them, and also because the transport of the 
timber was difficult. The timbers cut for Demetrius’ ! 
ship of eleven banks of oars were thirteen fathoms 
long, and the timbers themselves were without 
knots and smooth, as well as of marvellous length. 
But largest of all, they say, are the trees of 
Corsica; for whereas silver-fir and fir grow in 
Latium to a very great size, and are taller and 
finer than the silver-firs and firs of South Italy, 
these are said to be nothing to the trees of Corsica. 
For it is told how the Romans once made an ex- 
pedition to that island with twenty-five ships, wishing 
to found a city there; and so great was the size of 
the trees that, as they sailed into certain bays and 
creeks, they got into difficulties? through breaking 
their masts.2 And in general it is said that the 
whole island is thickly wooded and, as it were, one 
wild forest ; wherefore the Romans gave up the idea 
of founding their city: however some of them made 
an excursion ¢ into the island and cleared away a large 
quantity of trees from a small area, enough to make 
a raft with fifty sails ;° but this broke up in the open 
sea. Corsica then, whether because of its uncultivated 
condition or because of its soil and climate, is very 
superior in trees to other countries. 

The country of the Latins is all well watered ; 
the lowland part contains bay, myrtle, and wonder- 
ful beech : they cut timbers of it of such a size that 
they will run the whole length ® of the keel of a 
_ Tyrrhenian vessel. The hill country produces fir and 
silver-fir. The district called by Circe’s name is, it 


4 S:afarras 5€ rwas conj. St. from G; diaBdvra Sé rwa Ald. H. 
5  éxphoaro mevr. ior. conj. Sch.; 4 éxphoavro of Ald. H. 
8 S:avexa@s conj. Sch.; 5: vews Ald. 
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Kipxaiov xadovpevov eivar pev axpay vo nrnr, 
Saceciay 8¢ opddpa Kal éxewv Spiv cal Sadvnv Trod- 
Ajnv Kal puppivous. Aéyew 5é TOs eyywplous ws 
évradda 4 Kipen xataxet cal Secxvuvas tov Tod 
"EXsrnvopos tadov, €& ob dvovtar puppivar xaba- 
Tep ai oTehavwTioes TOY AdAWY bYTWY pEydNoV 
puppivov. tov dé Towov elvat Kal TtovTOY véay 
mpoaGecw, kal mpotepov pév odv vijcov elvaL TO 
Kipxaiov, viv b€ b70 Totayav TtiweVv mpooKe- 
yacba Kal civas nidva. tis dé vncov TO péyeBos 
wept oydonkovta atadtovs. Kal Ta pey TOV 
ToT@v tora TOAAHY Exe, Stahopay, WoTreEp ElpnTat 
TOAAGKLS. 

IX. To 8 cat wpos tHv Tipwoty TAS ExdoTH 
THs Ans eyes AexTéov opoiws Kal eEtpatéov 
AaBeiv. avOpaxes pev ody Apiotoe yivovtat THY 
mTuxvoTatwy, olov apias Spuvds Kopdpou: otepew- 
TATOL Yap, MOTE WAELTTOY YpoVvoY avTéyovGL Kat 
fadtota taxvovot de 5 Kal év trois apyupeiots 
TOUTOLS XPOVTaAL TPS THY TpwTHY TOVTAY Anat. 
Neiptatot 5é TovTaV of Spvivou yewdéotatot ydp' 
xeipous b¢ kal of TOY TperBuTépwr THY VvéwY, Kal 
padtoTa ot Tv yepavdptwv dia tavTo: Enpdtatoat 
yap, 8 6 cai anddou Katopevoe Set S€ evixpov 
elvat. 

Bévtiotot 5é of Tov év axpH Kal partota oi 





io ef. Hom. Od. 10, 552 foll., 11. 51-80, 12. 8-15; Plin. 15. 
2 véav wpdabeow conj. Sch; els avdpds Oéow Ald. 
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is said, a lofty promontory, but very thickly wooded, 
producing oak, bay in abundance, and myrtle. There, 
according to the natives, dwelt Circe, and they shew 
Elpenor’s tomb,! on which grow myrtles like those 
used for garlands, though other kinds of myrtle are 
large trees. Further it is said that the district is a 
recent addition 2 to the land, and that once this piece 
of land was an island, but now the sea has been 
silted up by certain streams and it has become 
united to the coast, and the size of the ‘island’ 3 
is about eighty furlongs in circumference. There 
is 4 then much difference in trees, as has been said 
repeatedly, which is due to the individual character 
of particular districts. 


Of the uses of various woods in making fire: charcoal, fuel, 
Jire-sticks, 

IX. Next we must state in like manner and 
endeavour to determine the properties of each kind 
of timber in relation to making fire. The best 
charcoal is made from the closest wood, such as 
arta (holm-oak) oak arbutus ; for these are the most 
solid, so that they last longest and are the strongest ; 
wherefore these are used in silver-mines for the first 
smelting of the ore. Worst of the woods mentioned 
is oak, since it contains most mineral matter,® and 
the wood of older trees is inferior to that of the 
younger, and for the same reason that of really old 
trees © is specially bad. For it is very dry, wherefore 
it sputters as it burns; whereas wood for charcoal 
should contain sap. 

The best charcoal comes from trees in their prime, 


3 ef. Plin. 3. 57. 4 %ye: conj. Sch.; efva: Ald. 
5 2.e. and so makes much ash. ss +) Pace 
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TOV KOAOBOY cTUmpéTpWS yap EXOVEL TO TUKY@ 
kai yewde Kal T@ Uyp@> Bertious Sé Kal éx TeV 
> - fa) s a > a 
eveiAwy nal Enpwav xal mpocBoppwv 7 éx tav 
Tadioxiov Kal vyp@v Kal mpos voTov' Kal & 
évixpotépas OAS, TuKVIAS’ UypoTépa yap 7 TuUKYN. 
cat Br(ws, dca 7) pioer H Sud [Tov] romrov Enporepov 

Ul bd e 4 / \ \ > \ 
muxvotepa, €€ amdvtwy Bertiw dia THY adTiy 
> ?- , \ A bd N ” \ 
aitiav. xpeia 5€ adAdkwY AAAN’ TpOs Evia yap 
Cntovar tovs padaxovs, olov évy tots atdnpetous 
Tous THS Kapvas THS EvBoixys, Stav Abn Kexav- 
pévos 9, Kal év Tos apyupelots TOUS TeTULVOUS. 
xpavra 5é Kal at téyvat TovTos. CnTodar 5é 

\ ie A \ , a a 
Kal ob YadKEis TOUS TEUKIVOUS “aNXOV 7 Spulvous: 

, 9 4 > ? > A 4 > 4 
kaitot adaOevéatepot Grr eis THY Piano apei- 
VOUS @S Hagov KaTapapatvopevat Eats 5é 7) HAOE 
ofutépa touTwmy. to dé drov dEuTépa PACE Kal 
e 4 e A iA a “A , 
9) TovTwY Kal 7 TOV EVNwY TaY pavev Kal Kovdpav 
Kal 4 TOV avov: 7 8 ex TOV TUKVaY Kal yYAWpPaV 
vwleatépa nal waxurépa: tracey Sé dfuratn 7 
> “ e 4 ” \ @& b la 
éx TOV UAnuaTtov avOpaxes Sé SAWS Ov yivovTat 
Sia To py Exewy TO TwWmaTwOd«s. 

Téuvovot 8 Kal Enrodct eis tas dvOpaxias Ta 


1 xodoB&v conj. Palm.; KoAAaBwv U; KodAdBov Ald. 

2 S¢ wal é« rév conj. W.; 5& nat of ray UMVP; 8 of rav 
Ald.H. 

3 xa) ei évixnpotépas conj. W.; al of évaxporépas U; nal 7 ev 
axpnrépas MV; nal of év dxunrépas Ald.Bas.Cam. The sense 
seeins to require byporépas for évixporépas and évixuorépa for 
Syporépa. seems to have had a fuller text. 

+ 7.e. from growing in a damper place. ef. 5. 9. 4. 
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and especially from trees which have been topped! : 
for these contain in the right proportion the qualities 
of closeness admixture of mineral matter and moisture. 
Again better charcoal comes from trees? in a sunny dry 
position with a north aspect than from those grown in 
a shady damp position facing south. Or, if the wood 8 
used contains a good deal of moisture,’ it should be 
of close texture ; for such wood contains more sap.5 
And, for the same reason, that which is of closer 
texture either from its own natural character or 
because it was grown in a drier spot,® is, whatever 
the kind of tree, better.’ But different kinds of 
charcoal are used for different purposes: for some 
uses men require it to be soft; thus in iron-mines 
they use that which is made of sweet chestnut 
when the iron has been already smelted, and in 
silver-mines they use charcoal of pine-wood: and 
these kinds are also used by the crafts. Smiths ® 
require charcoal of fir rather than of oak: it is 
indeed not so strong, but it blows up better into 
a flame, as it is less apt to smoulder: and the flame 
from these woods is fiercer. In general the flame is 
fiercer not only from these but from any wood which 
is of open texture and light, or which is dry: while 
that from wood which is of close texture or green is 
more sluggish and dull. The fiercest flame of all 
is given by brushwood; but charcoal cannot be 
made from it at all, since it has not the necessary 
substance. 

They cut and require for the charcoal-heap straight 

5 of. §1 ad fin. 

6 Enpdérepoy conj. W.; Enpdrepa UMV; wunvdrepa tnpdrepa 
Ald. I have bracketed rdv. 


7 BeArlw conj. Sch.; BeArlwy UM ; BéAriov Ald.H. 
8 of. Plin. 16. 23. 
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wy, \ \ “n ~a ve ’ 
ev0éa nal ta Xela: Set yap ws TuKVOTaTA oUP- 
Ocivat mpos thy Kxatdmuéw. Srav Sé trept- 
/ \ 4 3 , \ / 
arelipwou THv Kdpiwov, éEdmtovot Tapa pépos 
Tapaxevtouvtes OBerionKols. eis ev THY avOpa- 
\ ”~ “A 
Ktav Ta TotavTa CnTovct. 
Avoxarva 5é To yé ey On L uypa’ Kal 
O yéver pev GAwWS TA Uypa: Kal 
\ \ \ wn UA , \ \ ¢ N 
Ta yAwpa dia TovTO SvaKaTrva. éyw Sé Ta vypa 
ta €dea, olov mAdTtavoy itéav rEvKNY alyetpov 
b \ Y\ ¢ WM nd e \ 4 DJ \ 
émel Kal 7) autredos OTE vypa SvoKamvos. éx 4é 
fo) OL, A e “a a 67. \ 4 4 
Tis tdtas diaews o hotwé, ov by Kal pddoTa 
e / 4 4 \ 4 
Tives. vTrecAngaat SVaxatrvov: d0ev kai Xarpynpov 
érroinae “ Tov te SvocKxamvotatou hoivixos éx yhs 
piloportnrous préBas.” Spspvtatos d€ 0 Kamrvos 
n b le) \ ” wv b] n > ?- 
cuKns Kal épiveod Kal eb TL aAXO OTa@bes: aitia 
be e ¢ / ‘ ee Oé de N bd bé 
én vypoTns: proicbévta 5é Kai droBpeyOevta 
év vdaTe érippvtT@m Kal pera tavta Enpavbévta 
> Ul Ul 
TayTwy axamvotata Kal droya paraxwTaTnv 
avinow, ATE Kal THS olKeias VypoTntos €Enpnpmevns. 
Sptweta 5é Kai 4 tTéppa Kal 4 Kovia } am’ avTov. 
4 , \ ’ \ “ J lo) 
padtota 5€ hace tTHv aro THS apuvydanrje. 
\ \ \ , N \ Mv , 
II pos 87 tas Kapivias nal tas adXas Téyvas 
# ” lA ’ 4 A ” 
adAN adrOLS XPNoiwn. EuTrupeverOar 5é aptota 
cUKH Kat éeXaa* ouKH pév, OTL yAioxpov TE Kai 
‘ (4 4 \ 9 ot bf 4 bé 4 
Havoy, @oTe EXner TE Kal ov diecow édda é, STE 
‘ , 
TTUKVOY Kal ALTrApOD. 


1 Agia conj. Scal. from G; véa Ald. 


2 With sods. cf. Plin., /.c., who seems to have had a fuller 
text. 


3 An Athenian tragic poet. Scal. restores the quotation 
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smooth ! billets: for they must be laid as close as 
possible for the smouldering process. When they 
have covered? the kiln, they kindle the heap by 
degrees, stirring it with poles. Such is the wood 
required for the charcoal-heap. 

In general damp wood makes an evil smoke, and 
for this reason green wood does so: I mean the 
damp woods which grow in marshy ground, such 
as plane willow abele black poplar: for even 
vine-wood, when it is damp, gives an evil smoke. 
So does palm-wood of its own nature, and some 
have supposed it to give the most evil smoke of all: 
whence Chaeremon? speaks of “ Veins issuing under- 
ground from roots of palm with its malodorous smoke.” 
Most pungent is the smoke of fig-wood, whether 
wild or cultivated, and of any tree which has a 
curdling juice; the reason lies in the sap; when 
such wood has been barked and soaked in running 
water and then dried, it gives as little smoke as 
any other, and sends up a very soft’ flame, since 
its natural moisture also has been removed. The 
cinders and ashes of such wood are also pungent, 
and especially, they say, those of almond-wood. 

For the crafts requiring a furnace and for other 
crafts various woods are serviceable according to 
circumstances.> For kindling fig and olive are best: 
fig, because it is tough and of open texture, so that 
it easily catches fire and does not let it through,® 
olive, because it is of close texture and oily. 
thus: rod re SvoKaxvwrdrov | doivixos ex yas piCoporrhrous 
pardBas (piCopirdrous conj. Schneidewin). 

4 ¢.e. not sputtering. 

5 xal... xpnolun conj. W.; réxvats adAAhAos xpnolun U; 
7. BAAhAas xp. MV; réxvn BAAN Cort xp. P3 7. AAAHAGS dor? 
xpnolun Ald. $ ¢.e. burn out quickly. 
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IIupeia 8& yiverar pév éx rwoddOr, adptota 6é, 
@s dyno. Mevéotwp, €x KiTTOd TaXLoTA yap Kal 
WreioTov avamvel. tupeiov dé dacw aptoTov 
pev ex HS GOpayévns Kxadovpévns bro TiveV: 
touto © éati dévdpov Suotov TH aptréd@ Kal TH 
olvavOn TH aypia: @oTrep éxeiva Kal TodTO dva- 
Baiver mpos ta Sévdpa. Set S& tHv éoydpav ex 
ToUTwY TroLlety TO O€ TpUTTaVvOY ex Sadvyns: ov yap 
éx TavToD TO ToLtovby Kal mdoxov, adr Etepov 
evOv det Kata gvow, nal To pev Set waOnrixov 
elvat TO O€ TroLnTiKOY. Ov pv AANA Kal ex TOU 
avuTov yivetat Kai, OS yé TLVES UTrOoAAULBavovoL, 
ovdey Suadéper. yiveta yap éx papvov «al 
mpivov Kat dirvpas Kal oyedov éx THY TAEiaTOV 
TAY eddas: 6 Kai Soxet atoTrov elvat Kal yap 
oKAnpotepoy ral ALTrapoy 4 éXaa* TODTO meV ODY 
aovppetpov exer SHrov OTe THY UypoTNTA pos 

4 iq “~ 

THY TUP@OLY. dyaba dé Ta éx pduvou: Trove! bé 
TovTo Kal Thy éoxdpav XpnoTHV' Tmpos yap TO 
Enpav kai ayupov eivar Oct cal pavorépay, ty’ % 
tpitris ioxin, TO S€ TpvTavoy amabéctepov bv 
6 to THS Sddyns aptotov’ amabes yap dv épyd- 
Cerat TH SpiuvtTnte. mavra dé ra trupeia Bopetors 
péev Oarrov cat pardrov éEdrrrerat, vortiow Sé 
TTOV’ Kal év pev Tois meTewpois pmaAXov, év Sé 
Tols KOLNOLS NTTOV. 

"Avier 5é trav EvAwy Ta Kédpiva Kal GmdOS Ov 


a 





1 on. 5€ ylyera: wey conj. Sch.; m. wey yiverar 8¢ UMVAIA. 

2 of. 1. 2. 3n. 

3 x:rrov conj. Bod. from de zgne 64, Plin. 16. 208 ; xapvou Ald. 
* xupetov conj, Salm,; rupot UMVAId. 
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Fire-sticks are made! from many kinds of wood, 
but best, according to Menestor,? from ivy ?: for 
that flares up most quickly and freely. They 
say also that a very good fire-stick‘’ is made of 
the wood which some call traveller's joy; this is 
a tree like the vine or the ‘wild vine,’ which, 
like these, climbs up trees. The stationary piece ° 
should be made of one of these, the drill of bay ; 
for the active and passive parts of the apparatus 
should not be of the same wood, but different in 
their natural properties to start with, one being 
of active, the other of passive character. Never- 
theless they are sometimes made of the same wood, 
and some suppose that it makes no difference. 
They are made in fact of buckthorn kermes- 
oak lime and almost any wood except olive; 
which seems surprising, as olive-wood is rather 
hard and oily; however it is plainly its moisture 
which makes it less suitable for kindling. The 
wood of the buckthorn is also good, and it makes 
a satisfactory stationary piece; for, besides being 
dry and free from sap it is necessary that this 
should also be of rather open texture, that the 
friction may be effectual; while the drill should 
be one which gets little worn by use. And that 
is why one made of bay is best; for, as it is not 
worn by use, it is effective through its biting 
quality. All fire-sticks take fire quicker and better 
in a north than in a south wind, and better in an 
exposed spot than in one which is shut in. 

Some woods, such as prickly cedar, exude® 
moisture, and, generally speaking, so do those 


5 i.e. the piece of wood to be bored. ef. de igne, l.c. 


5 dyler, Pavdler. 
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édatwdns 7 Uypotnss & & Kal Ta dydd\paTa 
hac idiew éviote’ trotovat yap éx TovTwv. 5 
5é xarovorv ot pavrers EineOvias adedpov, birép 
ov Kal éxOvovta:, mwpos Tois éAXaTivots yiverat 
TVVULGTApLEeVNS TLVOS UHYPOTNTOS, TO oY MATL MEV 
4 , YX e¢ , ” Aa \ a 
atpoyyvrov péyeOos dé HALKOY amrLoy 7} Kal piKp@ 
petCov  éXatTov. éxBractdver 5é pddtoTa TA 
éddiva Kal dpya Keipeva Kal elpyacuéva TroAdG- 
9A 9 4 4 \ wm 4 4 
xis, Cay txpdba AapBdvyn Kat &yn ToTrOV voTEpoY: 
C4 W \ fo) 4 > 4 
@otrep Hon TLS oTpOdeEvs THs Ovpas éBrNaoTHGE, Kal 
? J 4 a 4 b J , 
eis KUALKLOY TALVOLVOY TeEcioa KwTN ev THAD. 


lef. C.P. 5.4.4. of udvres... @Aarlvors conj. Lobeck.; 


oi Actav... Tois éxarlvas U3; oidelay... robs exparivois V3 of 
Aetay THs eiAnOhas .. . Tots éxuativors M ; of Actay THs GAnOulas 


%pardpov. . . rovs éxatlvous Py; iAciay rijs eiAnOulas Epvdpor.. . 
tous éxarlvous Ald. 
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whose sap is of an oily character; and this is 
why statues are sometimes said to ‘sweat’; for 
they are made of such woods. That which ‘seers 
call the menses of Eileithuia,’! and for the appearance 
of which they make atonement,* forms on the wood 
of the silver-fir when some moisture gathers on it: 
the formation is round * in shape, and in size about 
as large as a pear, or a little larger or smaller. 
Olive-wood is more apt than other woods to pro- 
duce shoots even when lying idle or made into 
manufactured articles ; this it often does, if it obtains 
moisture and lies in a damp place; thus the socket 
of a door-‘hinge’* has been known to shoot, and 
also an oar which was standing in damp earth in an 
earthenware vessel.® 


* z.e. asa portent. ef. Char. 16. 2 
3 orpdyyvaov conj. Sch.; orpoyyuans UMVP.Ald. 
‘ of 5. 6.4; Plin. 16. 230. 
5 wAwv6. 70. Korn ev whAw conj. Spr.; wrlvOwvov rebels 7H 
Kony wndds P,Ald.H. 
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